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PREFACE. 


THE author’s object, in preparing the present work, was 
to furnish the student with ‘such a view of the leading fea- 
tures in the Grammar of the Greek Language as might prove 

seful to him, not only at the commencement of his career, 
but also during its whole continuance. Nothing has there- 
fore been omitted, the want of which might in any degree 
retard his progress ; and yet, at the same time, the work 
has been brought within such limits as will render it easy 
of reference and not deter from perusal. ‘The best and 
latest authorities have been carefully consulted, and every 
effort has been made to exhibit a concise outline of all the 
leading principles of Greek Philology. Under the head of 
Prosody the author has given merely a brief collection of 
rules, as the larger work on this subject, now in the press, and 
which will appear in a few weeks, will be found to contain 
all that is requisite in this department of instruction. ‘T'o 
that same work the author has been compelled to transfer 
the remarks on the analogies of the Indo-Germanic tongues, 
which were originally intended to form part of the present 
volume. It was found, as the Grammar advanced towards 
ws completion, that the addition of these analogies would 

A 2 


v1 PREFACE. 


make it too large in size; and although a work like the 
present is certainly the true one for such a discussion, yet 
it is hoped that the remarks in question will not be out of 
place even at the end of a treatise on Greek Prosody. 

The present work, it will be perceived then, lays but 
few claims to originality either of design or execution. 
The object of the editor has been to present, in a small 
compass, all that his own experience as an instructor has 
shown him to be really useful in Greek elementary studies. 
His principal guide has been the excellent grammar of 
Matthie, of which the present volume may be in some re- 
spects considered as an abstract; and valuable materials 


have been at the same time obtained from the labours of 





Buttmann, Rost, and other distinguished philologists. As — 
regards the formation of the Greek verb, he has preferred | 
the old system to the more philosophical and elaborate 
one of Thiersch, from its being better adapted to the ca- | 
pacities of younger students. ‘Thiersch’s system will do 
very well after an aequaintance with the formation of the 


Sanscrit verb, but its success otherwise, in this country | 


i 
IP 


at least, is extremely problematical. 
In preparing the present edition for the press, great pains . 
have been taken to ensure accuracy, and in several in- 
stances changes have been made where the language ap- 
peared either obscure or wanting in precision. One or 
two inadvertences of expression, moreover, of no great be 
moment in themselves, have also been rectified, and the 
work is now presented to the young student in the full as- 
surance that he will find in it both a useful and an accu- | 


rate manual, | 


PREFACE. Vil 


The compiler of the present volume owes it to himself 
to state, that he intends, at no very distant day, to publish 
a Grammar of the Greek Language which will lay more 
claim to the character of an original work, and will be elu- 

_cidated throughout by references to the Indo-Germanic 
tongues. Such a work, of course, will be intended for 
more advanced students. In the mean time, he hopes that 
the plain and unpresuming volume which he now puts 
forth will not be regarded as the “ultima Thule” of his 
own researches in Greek philology. 


Columbia College, June, 1839. 
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GREEK GRAMMAR. 


I. THE ALPHABET:! 


The Greek alphabet consists of twenty-four letters, 
namely : 


A, a, "“AAoa, Alpha, as 
i. (3,0; Bra, Beta, b. 
ay, Tayma, Gamma, g. 
A, 6, AéAra, Delta, 3 
HE; €, “EnbiAov, Epsilon,* __é. 
List, ZHTA, Zeta, Z. 
H, 7, nigeria Eta, é. 
0, 3, 6, O7Ta, Theta,~ th. 
1-6, Tora, Iota, i. 
K, &, Kanna, Kappa, k. 
AH, Adubda, Lambda, ae 
M, p, Mo, Mu, m. 
N, ¥, Nv, Nu, n. 
Ere, al, Xi, pe 
0,20, ’Outxpov, Omicron,? 0. 
il, 7, Ig; 1 2PM p- 
P.O, "PO, Rho, Yr 
», 6, (when final, s)* Xiypya, Sigma; Ss. 
Hine an, Tav, Tau,’ i 
YE), “YwWirdv, Upsilon,’ u. 
®, d, Oi, Phi | ph. 
XM Xie Chi, ch. 
Y, vw, Vi, Psa} ps. 
Q, o, *Queya, Omega, 0. 


1. Consult Excursus 1, at the end of this volume. 

2. Smooth, or unaspirated ¢; so called to distinguish it from H, which 
was anciently one of the marks of the rough breathing, or aspirate. 

3. Small o, to distinguish it from omega (w), or great (i. e., long) o. 

4. The German scholars have introduced the practice of using ¢ at 
the end of syllables likewise, when they make an entire word with which 
another is compounded; as, dveweryc, eicdépw, mpocetzov. But this 
practice, which has not even the authority of MSS. in its favour, cannot 
be systematically introduced without inconvenience to orthography ; and 
it is not agreeable to the genius of the ancients, who were not accustomed 
to separate, by the understanding, the different parts of discourse. 

5. Smooth v, to distinguish it from the aspirated v (‘Y), which was 
one of the ancient signs ef the digamma, and also passed into the Latin 
V, as, Vip1, Arvom. A 


z PRONUNCIATION. 


II. PRONUNCIATION OF THE LETTERS! 

A, when long, is sounded like the English a in far 
when short, like the a in fat. 

T, before a vowel, like the hard English g; but before 
another y, and also before a x, &, 7, is sounded like ng in 
sing. Thus, dyyedoc, pronounce ang-élos; ayKov, ang-khon, 
Ge. . | 

Hi, like the short English e in met. 

Z, like a soft d passing gently into the sound of z. ‘Thus, 
Caw, pronounce d-zao ; pedigw, melid-zo, &c. 

H, like the English a@ in cane.° 

0, like the English th in think. 

I, when long, like the English e in me; when short, like 
the 2 in pin. ; 

Y, like the French wu in une, or the German i. 

X, always guttural, like the German ch in buch. 

Q, like the o in throne. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE DIPHTHONGS.4 


Au, like the English adverb aye. 
Av, like the syllable ow in now. 
Ku, like the English word eye. 


1. The pronunciation here given is that which has been adopted at the 
institution from which the present work emanates. It is by no means 
offered as accurate in every respect, but merely as giving, in some cases, 
an approximation to the ancient sound, and, in others, the result of mod- 
ern, though erroneous, usage. A separate work on this much-contested 
point will appear at no very distant day. 

2. The true sound ef the y before a vowel would appear to have re- 
sembled that of the soft g in the German liegen. 

3. The 7 appears to have had, originally, a middle sound between a 
and e, and the grounds on which this opinion rests are as follows: 1. 
The contraction of ae and ca into 7; as, ypdeTat, yp7rat, Cdelc, Cac, 
teiyed, Telyn, GAnbéa, GAnbj. 2. The augment 7, 7, and qv, from a, a, 
and av; as, 7/Kovov, 7jveca, and yida. 3. The Doric and Aolic change 
of 7 into a; as, daua, Dor. for oyun; mbAa, AXol. for rvAn. 

4. The primitive sound of the diphthongs appears to have been a-z, 
a-v, é-l, €-v, &c. ‘The pronunciation of av is obtained from the barking 
of the dog (av, at) in Aristophanes, Vesp., 903. The primitive sound 
of oc seems to have resembled the syllables owy in the word snowy, 
though, of course, with more of a diphthongal sound. 





DIVISION OF LETTERS. 3 


Ev, like the English word yew. 

Oz, like the syllable oy in boy. 

Ov, like the oo in soon, or the ow in ragout. 
Yz, like the English pronoun we. 


III. DIVISION OF THE LETTERS. 


Seven of the letters are vowels, namely, a, €, 7, ¢, 0, UV, 
®. The remaining seventeen are consonants. 


1. VowELs. 


1. The seven vowels are divided into three classes, 


namely: short, long, and doubtful. ‘Thus, 
Short® -- €).0, 
Long, 7, ®, 


Doubtful, a, 2, v. 

2. The short vowels are those, the pronunciation of which 
occupies the shortest possible time. 

3. The long vowels are those which require in their 
pronunciation twice as much time as the short. 

4. The doubtful are those which can be pronounced both 
as short and long in different words, being short in some 
words and long in others.’ 


2. DipHTHONGs. 


1. The vowels are combined in a variety of ways, two 
and two together, into one sound, and hence are formed the 
diphthongs. 

2. Diphthongs are formed by the union of a back-vowel 
(a, €, 0) with a front-vowel (1, v), producing one sound. 


1. The student must not suppose, from the epithet ‘‘ doubtful,’’ as ap- 
plied to these vowels, that there is, in every case, something wavering 
and uncertain in their nature. The meaning is simply this: the short 
vowel ¢ has its corresponding long vowel 7, and the short vowel o its 
corresponding long vowel w ; but in the case of a, 1, v, there is no sep- 
arate vowel-sign for the long and short quantities, and, therefore, the length 
or shortness of the vowel is to be determined, not by the eye, but by the 
application of some rule. 

2. The sounds of a, e, 0, being formed by the organs in the back part 


4 DIVISION OF LETTERS. 


3. Of the diphthongs, six are proper, where both vowels 
are heard combined into one sound; and six amproper, 
where the sound of one vowel predominates over that of 
the other. 

4. The proper diphthongs are, therefore, az, av, él, Ev, OL, 
ov. The improper are a, 7, @, where the 2, or second vowel, 
is subscribed, and also jv, vt, wv, which last three are not 


of as common occurrence as @, 47, ©." 


3. CoNSONANTS. 

1. Of the seventeen consonants, nine are mutes, that is, 
Jetters whereof no distinct sound can be produced without 
the addition of a vowel. 

2. These nine are divided into three classes, namely, 
soft, intermediate, and aspirate. Thus, ~ 

Three soft, Th, Te 
Three intermediate, (, y, 0. 
Three aspirate, od, X, 0. 

3. These, when read perpendicularly, form the three 
orders of mutes, each soft consonant having its correspond- 
ing intermediateand aspirate. Thus, 

TT; B, @. 
Kn 
caus, (0) 





of the mouth, may be called back-vowels ; and the sounds ef ¢ and v, be- 
ing formed in the front part of the mouth, may be denominated froné- 
vowels. 

1. Originally, the @, 7, @ were closely allied to a, et, ot, and only so 
distinguished, that, in the latter, a, e«, and eo were sounded of the same 
length with the z; while, in the former, the long sound of 4, é, and 6 pre- 
ceded, and the z merely followed as a short echo. This accurate pronun- 
ciation, however, appears to have been lost at an early period, even among 
the Greeks themselves, and therefore, at present, we pronounce a, 7, @ 
in the same way as @, 7, #; and the subscribed or underwritten iota 
serves as a mere grammatical sign for determining the derivation and for 
distinguishing the forms. Originally, the :, even in these impreper diph- 
thongs, was written by the side of the other sound, and in the use of cap- 
itals this practice still obtains.. Thus we write gdn¢, but “Avdyc, passing 
over, in either case, the sound of the z. So, again, O67, but, with the 
eapital letter, "Qrd7. 


DIVISION OF LETTERS. 5 


4. Mutes of the same class must always come together, 
from a principle of euphony. Thus, 


INTERMEDIATE. SOFT. ASPIRATE. 
E6d0ou0c. ETTG. pO6voc. 
wv 3 iA wv 
oydooc. OKTW. ExOoc. 


5. From the organs with which they are pronounced, 7, 
B, @ are termed Jlabials or lip-letters ; x, y, x, gutturals ; 
and Tt, 0, 8, dentals. 

6. Four of the consonants are called lquids, namely, A, 
uw, V,p; and they are so denominated because, in pronunci- 
ation, they easily flow into other sounds. 

7. These four liquids, together with the sibilant, or hiss- 
ing letter ¢, are also called semivowels, because their sound 
can be pretty distinctly perceived without the accession of 
a vowel. 

8. There are three double consonants, namely, ¢, &, w, 
composed of any letter of each of the three orders of mutes, 
followed by ¢. Thus, 


mo, Bc, ps, form % ; 
Ko, YS, XS, form ¢ ; 
(tc), d¢, (A¢), form ¢.! 

9. These double consonants are universally used (except 
in AKolic and Doric Greek) instead of their corresponding 
simple letters. Not, however, where the two simple letters 
belong to two different parts of the compound, as és-cebvw, 
not é&evw.? 


1. The combinations t¢ and 6@¢ are merely inserted to complete the 
analogy to the eye; since ¢ is equivalent, in fact, to d¢ merely, and 
whenever a, T, or 6 comes before o, it is thrown away ; as, dvvow for 
avitow, and reiow for teifow. Sometimes, even in the case of dc, the 
same rejection takes place, as épeiow for épeidow, where ¢ could not oc- 
cupy the place of the characteristic letter (c) of the future. 

2. Yet ’A@fvate is used instead of ’A@jvacde. 


A2 


BA 
~ 


6 BREATHINGS. 


IV. BREATHINGS. 


1. Every vowel, or diphthong, which is pronounced with- 
out a letter preceding it, is necessarily connected with a 
breathing. 

2. There are two breathings, the soft! and aspirate; and, 
consequently, every word begmning with a vowel, or diph- 
thong, must be pronounced with one of these breathings. 

3. The signs employed for these breathings are, for the 
soft (’), as det, é&; and for the aspirate (‘), as orrép, qpetc.? 

4. The soft breathing has no perceptible power ;? the as- 
pirate is equivalent to the modern A, as umép, pronounce 
huper. , 

5. Y at the beginning of words in the Attic dialect is al- © 
ways to be pronounced with the aspirate; as té«ivOoc, 
baroc, vEpec. 

6. In diphthongs the breathings are marked over the 
second vowel ; as ol, al, ev@bc, abté¢s beeause the breath- 
ing does not belong to either of the Blended vowels separ- 
ately, but to the whole mingled sound. When, however, 
an improper diphthong has the iota adscribed, as in the 
case of capital letters, or, otherwise, subscribed, the mark 
of the breathing is placed by or over the initial vowel, as 
"ALonc, GONG. 

7. P is the only consonant that receives a breathing, 
since it cannot be pronounced without an audible expiration. 


“When p stands at the beginning of a word, therefore, this 


breathing is always the aspirate ; as péw, puT6c, which in 
Latin is placed after the R, as rhetor, from the Greek pATwp. 


1. Called also “‘ smooth,” and by its Latin name lenis. 

2. Originally the rough breathing alone had a sign, namely, H, and 
the smooth remained unmarked. Afterward that sign was divided into 
two halves, and the first half, F, was employed to denote the aspirate, 
the second half, 1, the soft breathing. By a subsequent abbreviation of 
these, two other marks were formed, namely, | and }, which -finally 
changed into (‘) and (’), the signs now in use. 

3. It attaches itself to the sound pronounced, as if spontaneously, with- 
out any exertion of the lungs, 


DIGAMMA. 7 a 


8. But when a p is followed by another p, the first must 
have the soft breathing, and the latter the aspirate, as d- 
pyktoc, éppeov ; for two of these letters could not be pro- 
nounced in succession each with an aspirate. 


Vv. DIGAMMA. 

1. Besides the rough breathing, there was in several di- 
alects another sound, somewhat similar in nature, formed 
between the lips, and having the same ao to f, ph, and 
v, that the aspirate bears to ch, g, and hk. 

2. It was originally a full and strong consonant, and rep- 
resented by a letter closely resembling the Roman F. This 
letter was called digamma, because looking like a double 
gamma, and originally occupied the sixth place in the Greek 
alphabet. ; 

3. The term Molic digamma was given to it, because it 
was retained in the alphabet principally by those branches 
of the Greek race that were of Atolic descent. Its true 
name, however, was Bav (Vaz), the other appellation hav- 
ing been invented by the grammarians. 

4. In the dialects which retained the digamma, its sound 
was soon softened down, and it then answered, in pronun- 
ciation, to the English wh. Between two vowels it was 
still more attenuated, and passed; even with the Aolians, 
into v; as av7p, avec, for afp, joc. 

5. In Atolic the digamma served also for the rough 
breathing, which had no place in that dialect." 


> 


VI. ACCENTS.2 


4 -1. There are three accents in Greek; the acute, grave, 


and circumflex. — 
2. The acute is denoted by the sign (’), as @vAaé. The 





1. For some further remarks respecting the digamma, consult Excur- 
sus B, at the end of this volume. 
2. For a more enlarged view of accents, consult Excursus C. 


8 ACCENTS. 


grave is never marked, but lends its sign to the softened 
acute. The circumflex is indicated by (~), as K7Tr0¢.~ 

3. In every word there can be but one predominant tone, 
to which all the rest are subordinate. This is the sharp or 
acute accent, the fundamental tone of discourse being the 
grave. 

4. The grave accent, therefore, does not require any 
mark ; since, if the syllable which receives the strengthened 
accent be ascertained, we know that all the rest must have 
the weaker or fundamental one. Consequently, it would 
be superfluous to write Oéddwpdc, since Geddweoc is suffi- 
cient. 

5. When a word which, by itself, has the acute accent 
on the last syllable, stands in connexion before other words, 
the acute tone is softened down, and passes more or less 
into the grave. ‘This depressed accent is called the soft- 
ened acute, and is indicated by the mark of the grave, the 
strictly grave syllables having, as we have just remarked, 
no use for this sign, and lending it, therefore, to the soft- 
ened acute. Thus, dpyij dé moAAd Opay avayKdcet kaKd. 

6. The acute accent is placed on one of the last three 
syllables of a word, the circumflex on one of the last two. 

7. All words which have no accent on the last syllable 
are called Barytones, because a syllable neither marked by 
an acute nor circumflex accent has, of course, the grave 
tone (Gapdv Tévov). 

8. All words which have the acute on the last syllable 
are called Oxytones (’O€vtéva, from 6&b¢ and tévoc).! 





1. The ancients observed, in pronunciation, both quantity and accent. 
This, however, is extremely difficult of accomplishment at the present 
day, and it is better for the learner, therefore, to let the quantity predom- 
inate, as being for us the more important of the two. Still, however, the 
student should accustom himself to distinguish every accented vowel 
from an unaccented one. ‘Thus, for example, we can accent the first 
syllable in GvOpwroc, and yet keep the second long ; as in the English 
grandfather, alms-basket. Care must be taken, at the same time, not 
to prolong the accented short vowels ; as, for example, not to pronounce 
brep like wep. 


MARKS OF READING. 9 


VII. MARKS OF READING. 


1. For a period and comma the same signs are employed 
in Greek as in English. 

2. The colon and semicolon have one and the same mark, 
namely, a dot or point above the line; as, érv@Awo€ pe Kal 
TUPA6S Elput. 

3. A sign of interrogation has this form (;), as, Té TovTo; 
It is the same in appearance as our English semicolon, and 
not unlike our mark of interrogation inverted. 

4. No sign of exclamation occurs in the older editions, 
yet, after interjections, and terms indicative of feeling, it is 
well to put the one in use among us; as, @ jolt, TOY Tapor- 
TOY KaKaV! dev! dev! 

5. Diastéle, or hypodiastole, has the same sign as the 
comma, and is used in certain small compound words, to 
distinguish them from others ; as, 0,72 (“‘ whatever,” formed 
from doric) for distinction sake from 67: (“that”); and 6,re 
(“which also”) for distinction sake from ote (“ when”). 

6. In place, however, of the diastole and hypodiastole, 
many of the more recent editions have merely the syllables 
of such words separate, and without the inserted mark ; as, 
6 Tt and 6 Te, instead of 6,7¢ and 6,te. This method is at- 
tended with less interruption than the other, and is, at the 
same time, equally perspicuous. 

7. A dierésis, or sign of separation, is put when two vow- 
els that follow in succession are not to be read as a diph- 
thong, but separately. It is indicated by two dots placed 
horizontally over the second one of the two vowels ; and, if 
the accent fall on that same vowel, the accentual mark is 
placed between the two dots. Thus, did7j¢ (to be pro- 
nounced d-.d7¢), mpav¢ (to be pronounced 7pa-vc). 


; VIII. CONTRACTIONS. 


1. Contractions are of two kinds, proper and improper, 
called, otherwise, synerésis and crasis. 


10 CONTRACTIONS. 


2. A proper contraction, or syneresis, is when two sin- 
gle vowels, or open sounds, coalesce without change into 
one diphthong ; as, 7v0t contracted into qyol ; Telyel con- 
tracted into Tevet. 

3. An improper contraction, or crasis, is when two single 
vowels coalesce, but are mixed together to such a degree 
that a vowel or diphthong of a different sound is substitu- 
ted; as, telyea contracted into teiyn; 6 éuo¢ contracted 
into ovjoc. 

4. Syllables contracted by crasis are long, and have com- 
monly a mark (’) placed over them, indicative of its having 
taken place. Thus, taya0d for ta ayaa; tabta for Ta 
QTd. 

5. Tf, in the process of contraction, a mute is brought be- 
fore an aspirated vowel, the mute is also aspirated; as, 
SYovdatoc for tov vdaTtoc ; Yoipatov for TO ipattov. 

6. The subscript iota ought never to appear in contrac- 
tions by crasis, unless it be found, previous to contraction, 
in the first syllable of the second word. Thus, xara for 
kai eira; and éyoda for éyo oida. But kame for Kat éni, 
not Kame; and dv for kal ay, not Kav." 


IX. APOSTROPHE OR ELISION. 


1. By apostrophe is meant the cutting off of a short vowel 
at the end of a word when the next word begins with a 
vowel; and, when this takes place, it is indicated by the 
mark (’) set over the empty space; as, ém’ éuov for én 
éUov. 

2. When the following word has the rough breathing 
and the elided vowel was preceded by a smooth mute, this 
mute becomes aspirated ; as, dd’ ov for dmé ov. .  — 

3. The vowels elided by apostrophe are a, ¢, 2, 0, but not 
v. Monosyllables, however, in a, t, o (the epic pa ex- 





1. Many editions of the ancient writers, and almost all the lexicons, of- 
fend against this rule. 
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cepted), and the z in the dative singular and plural of the 
third declension, are not elided. ~ 

4. Neither does the ¢ in ve and 6ré suffer elision, except 
in the Homeric dialect. The reason with regard to Tu is, 
that it might sometimes be confounded with te; while, if 
the ¢ in 67u suffered elision, 67’ might be confounded with 
éte, and 60’ with 66. 

5. The o in zo is not elided, and for that very reason is 
not used by the poets before a vowel. In composition, 
however, it coalesces with the augment, and with the initial 
vowel of the following word, and oe and oo are contracted 
into ov ; as, TpovTuWer for mpoétuWer ; mpovTTo¢ for mpdoTr- 
TOG. 

6. The poets elided, though seldom, the diphthong az ; 
and only in the passive endings pat, cat, Tat, oOat; as, 
BobiAec®’ Edn, Epxow’ Eywv. Of the elision of the diphthong 
ot no example is found in Homer and the epic poets. ‘The 
Attics elided it only in otw’ for oiwos before w, but not in 
wot and cot. 

7. Since elision, by the suppression of vowels, evidently 
hurts, in some degree, distinctness of expression, it is gen- 
erally avoided in prose, so that even the slenderest sounds 
sometimes remain open. 

8. When the first word ends with a long vowel or diph- 
thong, and the second begins with a short vowel, this latter 
is elided by the Attic poets; as, wov ’ortv for mov éotwy ; 
‘Epye7 prroAate for ‘Epun éumodate. And, in prose writers, 
® ’yabé for © ayabé. 

9. In diphthongs, also, the first short vowel is cut off 
after a long one in-the preceding word, chiefly after 7; as, 
q "voébesa for 7 evoébera ; py ’Upw for pia evpw. 


X. N égeAnvorixov. 


“1. By v édeAxvotixdy is meant v appended to certain 
final syllables, and it was so called because, as was erro- 
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neously supposed, this v did not belong to the termination, 
but was appended to the final vowel merely to prevent an 
hiatus (a word ending with a vowel and the next word be- 
ginning with one), and, therefore, drew, as it were, the sec- 
ond vowel to the first. 

2. In truth, however, this v is not, as is generally sup- 
posed, merely an invention for the sake of euphony, but be- 
longed to the ancient formation, and was first dropped be- 


fore a consonant as the language became softer. 


3. This v é¢eAnvotixdv is added (to adopt the language 
of grammarians) to datives plural in oz, and, consequently, in 
é and we; to the third persons of verbs in ¢ or z; to the 
numeral elxoot, ‘twenty,’ and to the adverbs 7épvoz, Tav- 
TaTaol, voodl, TpbaGe, Ke, vv, when the following word be- 
gins with a vowel; as, év poly dAtyolc, maoL EiteEV ExEt- 
vole, ETUWEY AVTOY, ElKOOLY ETN yeyovac, KC. 23 


XI. OTHER FINAL LETTERS. 

1. The letter ¢ is sometimes found at the end of words, 
on the same principle as the v é@eAnvotixéy. . Thus, we 
have ovtw before a consonant, and ovTwe before a vowel.; 
So also in péypig and aypic, except that these two Be sae 
stand without ¢ before a vowel. 

2. In like manner, the particle ov, “not,” takes before a 
consonant a final «, and, consequently, before the rough 
breathing a final y. Thus, ob mdpeortiv, ob Eveotiy, ovy 
UMEOTLY. 

3. ‘When, however, this particle stands at the end of a 
clause, or where there is a pause in the sense, the x falls 
away; as, TovTo 0’ ov, “ but this not.” Ov: ard’ brav—, 
“ No: but when—.” 

4. The preposition é¢, “out of,” has this form only be- 
fore vowels and before a pause; as, €& éuov, && OTov, Ka- 
k@v €&. Before all consonants the ¢ of the double letter & 
(xc) falls away, and the « remains; as, é« TovTov, éx Yad- 


Goons, ek 7s. 
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XII. CHANGES OF THE CONSONANTS. 


1. In the concurrence of two or more consonants, those 
of the same class can alone stand together, as has already 
been remarked. Hence an aspirated consonant can only 
be joined to an aspirate, a middle to a middle, a smooth to 
a smooth. In the formation of Greek words, therefore, we 
must change ; 

Tétpl6rat into TéTpLTTTAL. 


yéypadtar “ yéypanra. 
pamdoc¢ “  pabdoc. 
émuypagonv “ émiypabdny. 
éTonOnv éTopOnD. 
TpLbbjoopar “ tprdOjoopuat. 
AédeyTaL ee NEAEKTAL. 
Bébpeytac “ Béb6pexTat. 
6K000¢ “  oydooc. 


émAékOnv “ értdévOnv. 
AeyOjoouat “ AexOjoopat. 

In composition, however, the preposition éx remains un- 
changed before 7, 0, 6, and hence we have éxd.ddvat, éx- 
Beivar, &c. 

2. Three or more consonants cannot stand immediately 
together: but one of them (usually a o standing between 
two consonants) must be omitted, or such forms entirely 
avoided. Thus, 


Instead of 7étvdobe we say TéTUPOe. 
meTtAévyobar =“ = memrAéey Oat. 
réTugvTa “ TEeTbpaTal, or 
TETUPPEVOL ELOL. 


Exceptions. (1.) This rule does not operate in com- 
pounds, where perspicuity of derivation renders the reten- 
tion of the third consonant necessary ; as, éxmT0w, exoTrév- 
dw, dvopbaptoc. (2.) If the first or last of the three con- 
sonants is a liquid (A, p, v, p), whereby the harshness of 
pronunciation is softened ; as, éxxAjoia, meupOeic, oxAnpoc, 
aobua, aioxypoc. 

3. ‘wo syllables following one another cannot both be- 
gin with an aspirate (¢, vy, 0); but, in this case, the aspi- 
rated consonant which stands at the beginning of the first 
syllable is changed into its kindred smooth. ‘Thus, 
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For dediAnka we say TreptAnka. 
vexopnka “ KEXwOpnKa. 
déEOvnka =“ = réOVNKa. 


Exceptions. (1.) The passive termination in 07, and all 
its derivative terminations which begin with 0, have no in- 
fluence upon the preceding aspirate; and thus we write, 
OpPIGInY, &vbOnv, VapOjoovta, SpedO7jva. In the verbs 
Overy and TL6évat alone, 3 is changed into tT before those 
terminations ; as, éTv07v, été07v. (2.) So also the adver- 
bial terminations ev and & ; as, Tavtayobev, Kopiv000. 
(3.) In most compounds also the rule is neglected; as, av- 
Oodopoc, épvdaivo. 

4. If the latter aspirate, which caused the change, dis- 
appear, the former resumes its proper shape; thus, 0d- 
doc becomes Taos, “a grave,” by the previous rule, but 
the verb is Yamtw, “I bury.” So tpédw makes Opéewo, 
in the future; tpévyo, BpétwW ; THPW, VOYw ; the presents 
of these verbs being changed by the previous rule from 
Spéedw, OpeEXw, and Sidu. So also the noun péé, “ hair,” 
makes tpivoc¢ in the genitive (instead of the old form Spi- 
voc) and Opié: in the dative plural, where the aspirate re- 
appears. 

5. The rough breathing likewise disappears in the first 
syllable when y stands in the next. ‘Thus, the old and 
genuine form of €yw was éyw, but the aspirate was changed 
into the smooth for euphony, and reappears when the y is 
no longer present, as in the future &w. 

6. When the rough breathing meets with a smooth, it 
changes the same into an aspirate, not only in composition, 
but, as has already been remarked, even in accidental con- 
currence ; as, Epodoc (from eri and 600¢), dexnuepoc (from 
déka and “juépa), éd’ 1uépav (for én’ juépav), &c. 

7. Aspirates are never doubled ; but, when two come to- 
gether, the first must be changed ‘into its own smooth ; as, 
LaTow, not Ladgow ; Bakyoc, not Bayyos ; "AtOic, not >A0- 
Bic; Mat@atoc, not Ma@@aioc. 

_&. The letter p in the beginning of a word is doubled 
whenever it is preceded by a vowel in composition or in- 
flection; as, éppéOnv from péw ; appntoc, Trepippooc, é&c. 
After a diphthong, however, the single p remains; as, ev- 
pooc, evpvOoc. 

9. Before p, the labials 8, 7, ¢, are changed into p; 
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as, for téTplbuat write TETPLYLAL 5 for TétuTpat write Té- 
Tuypat ; for yéypadpat, yéypaypat. Before the same let- 
ter, & and xy are changed into y; as, AéAeyyae for Aédey- 
pat; dédoyuat for dédoKpat. And the lineuals 0, 6, 7, ¢ 
are changed before the same into 0; as, doua for ddua ; 
méTetopar for mrémerOuat; qvvowa for qvuTpat ; Wydtowa 
for wydicua. 

10. Before o, the linguals 0, 0, 7, ¢ are dropped ; as, for 
TO00L write mO0L; for TANGowW, TAHCw ; for o@patol, oo- 
pact; for apragow, apréow. 

11. The letter v, before the labials 6, wu, 7, @, %, is 
changed into pp; as, éuGBdAAw (from év and BaAdAw), ovp- 
mpaoow (from ovv and tpdoow), &c. The same letter is 
changed into y before y, «, v, € (though pronounced as ng) ; 
as, €yyeAdw (from év and yeAdw), ovyxaipw (from ody and 
xaipw), &c. 

12. If v comes before A or p, it is changed into A orp; 
as, for ovvAoyisw, ovvpintw, write ovAAoyisw, ovppinTw. 

13. The letter v is usually thrown away before o or ¢; 
as; for daiwovot, ovvgvyia, write daiwoot, ovgvyia. But 
the preposition év before o and ¢ remains throughout un- 
changed ; as, Evosto, évgéowat. On the other hand, the 
preposition avy, before o followed by a vowel, changes v 
into 0; as, ovooltia, cvoceiw, for ovvattia, ovvoEiw. 

14. Wiken the letter v, ana 730,06 O following, are to- 
gether rejected before o, then the vowel remaining, if short, 
is changed into a diphthong , namely, e€ into e., and o into 
ov ; and, if a doubtful vow el, 1 is lengthened. The long vow- 
els 7 and w remain unchanged. ‘Thus, 


Tupbevtot a TVPOELOL. 


OTTEVOOG) OTTELOG). 
AEOVTOL a: AEOVOL. 
TUNTOVTOL “- TUNTOVOL. 
TUWaVTOL i TR DWaGe: 
ylyavrou < yiyaot. 
OELKVVVTOL - O€iKVVOL. 
TUTNTWVTOL % TUTNTOOL. 


In some instances this alteration takes place when only 2 
has been rejected ; as, ve becomes ei¢ ; TaAave, TAAUC ; 
pédave, pénac. 
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XIII. FIGURES AFFECTING SYLLABLES. 

1. Prosthésis is the addition of one or more letters at the 
beginning of a word; as, oxpoc¢ for piKpdc¢ ; éetkoor for 
elKooL.| 

2. Paragoge is the addition of one or more letters at the 
end of a word; as, 7j00a for 7j¢; Adyoowy for Adyorc. 

3. Epenthésis is the insertion of one or more letters in 
the body of a word ; as, 7T6AEuog for méAEuocG ; OTTOTEPOS 
for Om6TEpoG. 

4. Syncope is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the body of a word; as, Tépaoc for Tépatoc ; TaTpog¢ 
for 77aTépoc. 

5. Apherésis is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the beginning of a word; as, elGw for AeiBw ; 7 for 
om or En. 

6. Apocodpe is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the end of a word; as, 7dap for mapa; Ow for dopa. 

7. Metathésis is the transposition of letters and syllables ; 
as, épadov for étapOov, from 7épOw ; Edpaxoy for EdapKoy, 
from dépxw ; xpadia for kapdia; ataptr6c¢ for atpaToc. 

8. Tmésis is the separation of the preposition of a com- 
pound from the verb by means of some other word interve- 
ning; as, v7ép Tivad Every for vmepéevery TiVd. 


XIV. DIALECTS.? 

1. The principal dialects of the Greek language are four; 
the Molic, Doric, Tonic, and Attic. 

2. The olic retained the most numerous traces of the 
early Greek, and hence the Latin coincides more with this 
than with the other dialects. It was distinguished from the 
Doric by trifling differences ; chiefly, however, by the use 


1. Most, if not all, of the examples of prosthesis are, in fact, old forms 
of the language. So also those of paragoge and epenthesis. 

2. For more particular remarks concerning the dialects, consult Ex- 
cursus D, and the observations at the end of each declension, &c. 
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of the digamma before vowels at the beginning and in the 
middle of words, and before some consonants, as p; whereas 
the digamma was dropped by the Doric and other dialects. 

3. The Dorie was hard, rough, and broad, particularly 
from the frequent use of a for 7 and w; as, a Ad@a for 7 
AnOn; Tav Kopay for TOV Kopwy ; and from the use of two 
consonants, where the other Greeks employed the double 
consonants ; as, weAodeTat for pedscetat, &c., which was 
also the custom in AXolic. It was rudest among the Spar- 
tans, the enemies of all change, and was spoken in its great- 
est purity by the Messenians. 

4. The Tonic was the softest of all the dialects, on ac- 
count of the frequent meeting of vowels, and the rejection 
of aspirated letters. ‘Thus, they said wovéw for moro ; Tb7- 
té0 for TUmTov; déxoua for déyouat; aratpéw for adarpo 
Hence also it is fond of the hiatus, or confluence of vowel 
sounds, against which the Attic so carefully guards. 

5. The Attic was the most polished dialect, and forms 
the basis of our ordinary grammars. It avoided the colli- 
sion of vowel sounds, and was, therefore, fond of contrac- 
tions. It differed from the Ionic by using the long a where 
the Ionians employed the 7 after a vowel or the letter p, and 
by preferrmg the consonants with an aspirate, which the 
Jonians rejected. It employed, also, in its later stages, the 
double pp instead of the old pc, and the double tr instead 
of the hissing oo. 


XV. PARTS OF SPEECH. 


1. There are eight parts of speech in Greek, namely, Ar- 
ticle (4pOpov), Noun (ovowa), Adjective (ériberov), Pronoun 
(a4vtwvupia), Verb (pia), Adverb (énipphua), Preposition 
(mrpobéotc), and Conjunction (ovvdecp0¢). 

2. The Interjection is ranked among adverbs. 

3. The Article, Noun, Adjective, and Pronoun are de 

B2 
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clined by Genders (yévy), Cases (mTwoetg), and Numbers 
(aptOuot). 

4, There are three Genders; the Masculine (y&vo¢ dp- 
sevikov), Feminine (SnAvedv), and Neuter (ovdétepor) ; and 
to mark the gender the article is usually employed in gram- 
mar; namely, 6 for the masculine, 7) for the feminine, and 
76 for the neuter. - Thus, 6 dvOpwrroc, “ the man ;” 7) yvvi, 
“the woman;” TO ypiua, “ the thing.” Some nouns, how- 
ever, are both masculine and feminine; as, 0, 7, KOTLVOCG, 
“ the wild olive-tree.” ‘These are said to be of the common 
gender. 

5. There are three numbers, the Singular (dptOyo¢ évt- 
#0¢), Dual (dvixéc), and Plural (nAnOvytiKéc). ‘The sin- 
gular denotes one ; the plural more than one ; the dual, two, 
or a pair. 

6. There are five cases, the Nominative (ntwot¢ dvowac- 
tiKh), Genitive (yevikh), Dative (doTtKh), Accusative (aitt- 
attkn), and Vocative (KAnTtKn). 

7. The Greek name of the ablative would be ddapett- 
kn, but the national grammarians of Greece do not make 
mention of this case, because in Greek its form is, in every 
instance, the same with the dative. 


GENERAL RULES. 


1. Nouns of the neuter gender have the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative alike in all the numbers; and these 
cases in the plural end always in a. 

2. The nominative and vocative plural are always alike. 

3. The nominative, accusative, and vocative dual are 
alike ; as also the genitive and dative. 

4, The dative singular in all three declensions ends in ¢. 
In the first two, however, the z is subscribed. 

5. The genitive plural ends always in wr. 
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XVI. THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article is a word prefixed to a noun, and serving 
to ascertain or define it. Its declension is as follows: 


Singular. o 
Mase. Fem. Neuter. ; 
Nom. 0 1) TO the. 
Gen. TOU TNC TOU of the. 
Dat. TO TH TO to the. 
Accus. TOV THY TO the. 
Dual. 
22: k TO Th TO the two. 
Accus. 
Gen. Hs . S of or to the 
Foi TOLV TALV TOL ee 
Plural. 
Nom. ol ai Th the. 
Gen. TOV TOV TOV of the. 
Dat. TOLC TALC TOLC to the. 
Accus. TOUC TAC Th the. 


REMARKS ON THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article was originally a demonstrative pronoun; 
but, in the later Ionic and Attic dialects, it became merely 
a means of defining nouns.’ 





1. In the older grammars two articles are given; the prepositive, 6, 
4, 70, and the postpositive, 6¢, 7, 6, which we call, at the present day, 
the relative pronoun. In a sentence like the following, ‘‘ This is the 
man who will deliver us” (Oito¢g éo7Lv 6 avynp 6¢ CdoEL HuGc), the two 
words “ the’? and “who” (6 and 6c) refer so intimately to each other, 
and lock, as it were, into one another so much like joints, connecting in 
this way the two clauses as members or limbs of one sentence, that the 
Greeks termed them dp6pa, articuli, or joints. The first of these, how- 
ever, namely, 6, 7, TO, stands very commonly with its simple clause 
alone, and is therefore, strictly speaking, in such instances no longer 
an article or jomnt. But this arises from the circumstance, that, in very 
many instances of this kind, the second clause is not expressed in words, 
put is left to be mentally supplied ; such as, ‘who is spoken of,” or 
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2. There is no form of the article for the vocative, for ® 
is an interjection. 

3. If the particles ye and de are annexed to the article, 
it has the signification of the pronoun “this,” but the de- 
clension remains the same. ‘Thus, 60¢, 7jde, Téde, genitive 
TOVE, THOVE, TOVOE, &C. 

4. In the early Greek the article was ré¢, TH, 76, and 
hence arise the plural toé, taé in Doric and Ionic, and the 
T. in the neuter and the oblique cases. 


XVII. NOUNS. 


‘1. The Declensions (Aicetc) of nouns are three, corre- 
sponding to the first three declensions in Latin. 

2. The First Declension has four terminations: two fem- 
anine, a and »; and two masculine, ac and 7¢. 

3. The Second Declension has two terminations, oc and 
ov. Nouns in o¢ are generally masculine, sometimes femi- 
nine ; nouns in ov are always neuter. 

4. Vhe Third Declension ends in a, t, v, neuter; w fem- 
inine; and v, €, p, 0, w, of all genders; and increases in 
_ the genitive. 


XVIII. FIRST DECLENSION. 


Terminations. 


ae 


eminine. 
; f N¢ 


1. Nouns in pa and a pure, that is, a preceded by a 
vowel, together with some proper names, as Ajjda, ’Ar- 
Opouéda, BtAouAAa, Atoriva, and also the substantive dda- 
Ad, ‘a war-ery,” have the genitive in ac, and retain their 
a through all the cases of the singular. 





k masculine. 








‘¢ who is here concerned,” or “‘ whom you know,” &c. Hence it became, 
by degrees, a usage of the language to annex the prepositive article 4, 7, 
70 by itself to every object which is to be represented as definite, either 
by means of the language itself or from the circumstances. In their 
whole theory, however, the two articles are adjective pronouns. (Buti- 
mann’s larger Grammar, p. 121, Robinson’s transl.) 
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2. All the contracted nouns of this declension likewise 
retain the a in the genitive and other cases of the singular ; 
as, pva, pv-ac, &c.; "AOnva, ’AOnv-ac, Ke. 

3. All other nouns in a@ have the genitive in 7¢, and da- 
tive in 7; but in the accusative and vocative they resume 
their a. 

4. Nouns in 77 retain the 7 throughout the singular num- 
ber, making the accusative in 7v, and the vocative in 7. 


EXAMPLES. 


7 TpLépa, ‘* the day.” 


Singular, Dual. Plural. 
N.7 7pép-a, N. ra 7puép-a, N. ai 7uép-at, 
G. rij¢ 7ép-a6, G. raiv jép-av, G. Tv juep-Gv, 
D. 7H 7ép-4, D. raiv jyép-aty, D. rai¢ juép-atc 
A. T7v 1ép-av, A.T& 7ép-a, A. ra¢ 7uép-ac, 
v. 7Lép-a. Ve Tép- a. W. nép-Cl. 

q codia, “ wisdom.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.7 codi-a, N. 7a oodi-a, N. ai cogi-a, 
G. tij¢ codi-ac, G. taiv codgi-av, G. Tév codl-Gy, 
D. 79 codi-a, D. raiv cogi-avy, D. rai¢ codi-atc, 
A. THv oodi-ay, A. T&é ood¢i-a, A. 7a¢ codi-ac, 
V. oogi-a. ve cogi-a. ¥: oogi-at. 

7 50&a, ‘ the opinion.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.7 0d6&a, N. 7a 06é-a, N.ai 606é-a, 
G. tic 66é-7¢, G. taiv d6&-ay, G. tév dog-dyv, 
D. 77 ©d6&-n, D. raiv 66€-ay, D. traic 66&-aic, 
A. t7v 06&-ayr, A. Ta 06é-a, A. tac 66é-ac, 
V. 06&-a. 7 06€-a. Ve 06&-at. 


Kedadn, “ the head.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.7 Kegaa-7, .Th kegar-d, | N.ai xedad-az, 
G. Tij¢ Kegar-ie, . Taiv Kedad-aiv, G. tév Kedar-dr, 
D. 77 Kegar-7, . Taiv Kedad-aiv, D. rai¢ kedaA-aic, 
A Ay: 
¥ Ve 


3S 


. THY KEpar-ny, .Th Kedad-d, Tae Kegad-de, 
kedaa-7. kepaa-d. kedaa-ai. 


<p uaz 
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Like 7épa, Like cogia, 
Sipa, a door, oikia, a house, 
Edpa, a seat, oxia, a shadow, 
ayopa, a market-place, giria, friendship, 
aykipa, an anchor, aiTia, a cause, 
yédvpa, a bridge. aanGera, truth. 

Like 00a, Like xegadg, 
yiéooa, a tongue, Koun, hair, 
dina, thirst, wry, a vorce, 

civa, hunger, On, &@ song, 

UVdhacca, a sea, vegéAn, a cloud, 
pila, a root, celnvn, the.moon, 
autAha, a contest. Tyln, honour. 


5. Nouns in ac make the genitive in ov, and the dative 
in @, and the remaining cases like those of 7jépa. 

6. Nouns in 7¢ make the genitive in ov, the accusative 
in 7, and the vocative in 7, and the rest like 7juépa. 


EXAMPLES. 


0 veaviac, “ the youth.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


N.6  veavi-ac, N.7® veavi-a, N. of  veavi-at, 
G. Tod veavi-ov, G. toiv veavi-ay, G. Tév veavi-dv, 
D. 76 veavi-g, D. roiv veavi-a.y, D. roi¢ veavi-ace, : 
A. Tov veavi-ay, A. T® veavi-a, A. Tove veavi-ac, 
y. veavi-a. Viz VEQvi-a. V. veavi-al. 
e 2 
0 TeAwvne, ‘ the tax-gatherer.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 redov-ne, N. 70 TeAdv-a, N. oi =TeAdv-at, 
G. tod TeAGv-ov, G. roiv TedoOv-aly, G. Tév TEAwy-dr, 
D. 76 Tedov-n, D. roiv Teddv-aiv, D. roi¢ teAdv-aic, 
A. Tov TEeAOv-nY, A.T® TeAdv-a, A. Tove TEAOr-ac, 
V. TEA@v-N. NV. TEAOV-a. V. TEAOV-AL. 

DECLINE 
Like veaviac, Like teAdvye, 

poviac, a solitary, akivaKne, a short sword, 
Tauiac, a steward, yelporéyvnc, a workman, 
KoxAtac, a snail, aiyebnAnc, a goat-sucker, 
Aiveiac, Aineas, éAAnvodixne, ajudge at the games, 
Ivéayépac, Pythagoras, ’"Arpeidne, Atrides, 


‘Avagayopac, Anaxagoras. ’"Ayxionc, Anchises. 
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7. Nouns in t7¢, compounds in 77¢; as, KvVeTIC, “ an 
impudent person ;” names indicative of nations; as, lépone, 
“@ Persian,” XKvOye, “a Scythian ;” together with deriv- 
atives from peTp@, TWAG, and Tpibw, as, yewuéTpNe, “a ge- 
ometer,” uvpoT@Anc, “a vender of perfumes,” ratdorpibye, 
“a teacher of gymnastics,” make the vocative singular in é, 
notin 7. Thus, cvvemyc¢, voc. kuverd ; épone, voc. Ilép- - 
cd. But Iléponc, a man’s name (Perses), makes 7. 

8. Nouns in or7¢ have 7 or @ in the vocative ; as, Ayarie, 
“a robber,” voc. AgoTth or AnoTa. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


1. In forming these contractions, ea preceded by p, and 
also aa, make @; as, épéa, contracted épa, ‘“‘ wool ;” wvda, 
va, “a mina;” Bopéac, Boppac, “ the north wind.” 

2. But ea not preceded by p, together with e7 and on, 
become 7 ; as, yéa, y7, “ the earth ;” yadén, yadn, ‘a wea- 
sel;” dimAdn, OuTtAn, “ double ;” ‘Epyéac, ‘Epunc, “ Mercu- 
ry 3” ’AmeddEnc, ’"ATeAAne, ‘ Apelles.” 

3. In the genitive, ov absorbs the preceding vowel; as, 
‘Eppéov, ’Epuov. 


EXAMPLES. 


épéa, contr. god, wool.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. épé-a, ép-d, N. épé-a, N. épé-ar, ép-ai, 
G. épé-ac, ép-Gc, G. épé-au, G. épe-Gv, ép-6v, 
D. épé-a, —ép-d, D. épé-auv, D. épé-atc, ép-aic, 
A. épé-av, ép-av, A. épé-a, A. épé-ac, ép-ae, 
V. épé-a, ép-d. V. épé-a. V. épé-at, —Ep-ai. 

yadén, contr. yadn, “ a weasel.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. yadé-y, yad-G, | N. yadé-a, yar-a, N. yadé-at, yad-di, 
G. yaré-nc, yad-ic,| G. yahé-av, yad-aiv,| G. yade-Ov, yar-dv, 
D. yaré-n, yaa-7, | D. yaaé-av, yad-aiv,| D. yaré-atc, yad-aic, 
A. yané-nv, yar-jv,| A. yaAé-a, yaa-d, A. yané-ac, yad-ac, 


V. yaré-n, yaa-q. | V. yadé&a, yar-d. V. yaré-al, yad-ai. 
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DIALECTS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


1. Instead of the terminations 7¢ and a¢ of the nomina- 
tive singular, the AZolians employed d@. Hence rroinrhe¢ 
and veaviac become, in Molic Greek, roinrd, veavia. So 
also we have in the same dialect the Homeric nominatives, 
pnrléta, vedbéAnyepéta, evpvdTad, &c. From this source 
comes the Latin nominative singular of the first declension, 
poeta, cometa, &c. 

2. The Aolians made the genitive singular end in aic, 
and also in ac, which latter form was common unto them 
with the Dorians. Thus, 7épaic¢ for juépac; doga¢ for 
doén¢, from the AXolic nominative dog@. From the genitive 
in ai¢c the Latins derived, by dropping the final ¢, their old 
genitive of the first declension in ai, as musat, aulat, terrai, 
which afterward changed toe. ‘The other genitive, name- 
ly, that in ae, gave rise to another early form of the genitive 
in Latin, that in as, which still remains in paterfamilias, 
materfamilias, &c. 

3. The /®olians used in the genitive plural dwy instead 
of wy, and in the accusative plural they had ae for ac. 
Thus, peAroodwy for pedtcowy ; Kadaic, codatc, for Kaddac, 
oodac. 

4. The Dorians employed the broad @ in the termination 
as well as other parts of the nominative and oblique cases. 
Thus, dfn, Doric daua ; viedn, Doric vipa; djunv; 
Doric dapav, &e. 

5. The Dorians give nouns in a¢ the genitive in @; as, 
Aivetac, gen. Aiveia ; Iindeidac, gen. IInAcioa. This gen- 
itive is formed by contraction from do ; ; thus Aiveiao, con- 
tracted Aiveia ; IIndeidao, contracted IIndetoa. So, also, 
in the plural, they contracted awy into av, saying for MeAt- 
dov, Medray ; for SnAvtepawy, Snavrepay, &c., where the 
Tonic has én, and the Attic ov. 

6. The Tonians changed the long @ of this declension 
into 7; as, codin, juépn, venvinc, &c.; very seldom, how- 
ever, the short a. The Ionians also changed ov of the 
genitive singular into ew, and @yv of the genitive plural into 
éwy ; thus ’Atpeidew for ’Arpetoov ; TOUTEw for TroLnTov ; 
KounTéwav for KounTov ; lKEeTEwV for ikerov. 

7. The Ionians employed the termination ea instead of — 
yv in the accusative singular of nouns in 7¢; as, deorroTea 
for dsovétqv ; Kaybtcea for Kapy6venv. So in the accusa- 
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tive plural they used ea¢ for ac; as, deomdteac for deo- 


mOTaC. 


8. The Ionians, in the Dative plural, employed you for 
aig as, deondtyot for deoréT alc 3 vynowwTyot for vnoLwTaLG 


Terminations. 


XIX. SECOND DECLENSION. 


oc, masculine, sometimes feminine. 
ov, always neuter.’ 


Singular. 
6 Aédy-oc, 
Tov Ady-ov, 
TO 26-0, 
Tov Ady-ov, 
Aoy-e. 


SP ONS 


Singular. 
7 60-66, 
THC 60-00, 
Th 00-6, 
THV 00-0”, 
0-é. 


SPUQA 


Singular. 
TO Odp-ov, 
Tov OGp-ov, 
TO JGp-¢, 
TO O&p-or, 

ddp-ov. 


SP OUQA 


EXAMPLES. 


Dual. 
N. 70 Ady-a, 
G. Toiv Ady-ow, 
D. rotv A6y-olv, 
A.T® Aby-a, 
Vi Aoy-o. 


N. ta 60-0, 
G. raiv 60-oiv, 
D. raiv 66-oiv, 
A. Ta 60-0, 
V 60-0. 


TO O@por, “ the gift.” 


Dual. 
N. 7 ddp-a, 
G. roiv dap-owv, 
D. roiv dap-orv, 
A. 70 ddp-o, 
Vx. dap-a. 


0 Aoyoc, “ the discourse.” 


SPOaA 


<> uaZ 


Plural. 
ot Ady-0l, 
TOV Ady-wr, 
Toi¢ Aoy-oLe, 
Tov Ady-ovE, 

Aoy-ol. 


Plural. 


.ai 60-ol, 
. TOV 60-dv, 
. Taic 60-oic, 
‘ e o 
. TaG 060-ovC, 


60-01. 


Plural. 


N. ra dép-a, 
~G. rév ddp-or, 
D. 
A 
Vv 


. Ta OGp-a, 


Toi¢ dap-olc, 


dp-a. 


1. Except in diminutives of female names, where, by a species of sy- 
nesis, the gender refers to the person meant, not to the termination of 


the noun. 


_ Terence, “mea Glycervum.” 


a 


C 


Thus, 7 TAvxépcov, from TAvkepd ; 7 Aedvriov, &e. 


So in 
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DeEcLINE 

Like Adyoe, Like dépov, 
djoc, a people, dévopov, a tree, 
KvpLoc, a master, EdAov, wood, 

~ avOporoc, a man, ““Opyavov, an instrument, 

adeAdoc, a brother, épyov, a work, 
vidc, a son, pjdov, an apple, 
aveoc, a wind, Tpobatov, a sheep, 
ayyenos, a messenger, CHov, an animal, 
VOLOG, a law, Tékvov, a child, 
oikoc, a house, podov, a rose, 
oivoc, wine. ovKor, a fig. 


Like 006c, 
GULTEROG, a VINE, 
vyooc, an island, 
voooc, a disease, 
omo006c, ashes, 
Trapbévoc, a maiden, 
BiBAoc, a book. 


i. Many words of this declension have a double gender, 
as something masculine or feminine is denoted by them ; 
as, 0 Vedc, the god, 7 Sede, the GUNES 6 IEE STU, the 
man, 7 dvOpwrog¢, the woman; 0 apKtos, the he- — 1) apk- 
toc, the she-bear, &c. 

2. Others, again, have a double gender, without such 
ground ; as, 6, 7), plvoc, the skin; 06, 7), Sduvoc, the shrub; 6, 
7, 6apbitoc, the lyre ; 6, 7, otoc, the path, &c. 

3. Some with the gender alter likewise the meaning ; 
as, 0 Cvyéc, the yoke, 7 Gvy6c, the balance ; 6 immoc, the horse, 
intros, the cavalry, and also the mare ; 6 AéK.Oo¢, pulse-broth, 
4 A€KkLBOG, the yolk of an egg. 

4. The following become neuter in the ce 


6 Bootpvyos, the curl, Ta BooTpUYa. 
0 dsoL0¢, the chain, Ta O€O[E. 

6 JEeouoc, the law, Ta Beoud. 

0 didpos, the chartot-seat, Ta didpa. 

4 KéAEvBoC, the way, Ta KEAEvOG. 
6 AvXYVOE, the torch, Ta Avyva. 


0 oiToc, the corn, 3 TA OLTA. 


™ 


ATTIC FORM 


5. The vocative singular 
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has not only e, but likewise o¢ 


for a termination. Thus, 6 Yedc, voc. @ Bedc. So, also, 
® giAdc¢, &c. This is particularly the case in the Attic di- 


alect. 


ATTIC FORM OF DECLENSION.! 
1. The Attic form of declension makes the vocative like 
[ the nominative, and has w in the termination of every case. 
2. The final v is often omitted in the accusative singu- 
lar ; as, Aayo for Aayey ; vew for vedv; Ew for Ewv. This 


is particularly the case in 
Téw, "AOw, for Kav, Kéwr, 


proper names; as, Ko, Kéw, 
dc. 


EXAMPLES. 


6 Aayos, “ the hare.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 Aay-cc, N. 70 Aay-o, N. of =Aay-d, 
G. rod Aay-0, G. toiv Aay-dr, G. Tév Aay-dv, 
D. 76 -Aay-6, D. roiv Aay-dr, D. roi¢ Aay-dc, 
A. Tov Aay-dr, A. 70 Ady-d, A. Tove Aay-d¢, 
V Aay-dc. Ve Aay-o. V. Aay-o. 


TO aveyewr, “ the dining-room.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 


N. 76 avaye-wr, N. 70 
G. Tod avaye-o, G. rotv 
D. 76 dreye-v, D. roiv 
A. 70 aveye-or, A. TO 
V avoys-ov. V. 


1. The neuters of some 
nominative and accusative, 
po 


> 7 Xx > 7 
avoyE-o, N. ta davoye-o, 
GVOYE-WV, G. Tév aveys-or, 
avaye-WV, iD: Toi¢ aVOYE-WC, 
avoye-O, A. Td avaye-w, 
aVvOye-O. V. GVOYE-O. 


adjectives have also w in the 
especially dyjpwe, neuter ayf- 


2. Words, which otherwise belong to the third declen- 


sion, are often declined after this particular form ; as, Mivw 


- 1. Buttmann calls this an old and peculiar mode of inflection, em- 
ployed by the Attics (Ausf. Sprachl., p. 157). Thiersch, on the con- 
trary (G. G., § 53, 4), maintains, that these forms arise merely from the 
rejection of the formal letters 0, ¢, a after the vowels contracted inte ew. 
Buttmann’s opinion is undoybtedly the true one. 
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(from Mivwec, Mivwoc) for Mivwa in the accusative. So, 
also, yédov (from yéhoc, yéAwros) for yéeAwra; and pwr» 
(from 7jpw¢, 7pwoc) for 7jpwa. 

3. Only one neuter in we is assigned to this form of de- 
clension, namely, To ypéwe, the debt. According to the an- 
cient grammarians, it has yvpéw¢ not only in the accusative, 
but also in the genitive singular. All the other parts are 
formed from ypéoc¢ ; thus pl. ypéad, Kc. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


1. The letters £0, de, and 60 become ov; as, ddeAdidéocg 
contracted ddeAgidove ; ve, VOU ; Vd0C, VOUC. 

2. A short vowel before a long one, or a diphthong, is 
absorbed ; as, 7Adwy, TA@Y ; TrACOLY, TAOLY. 

3. In the neuter, @ absorbs the preceding vowel, and be 
comes long ; as,do0Téa, dota. 

4. In the vocative, ce is not contracted ; as, ddeAdidee. 


EXAMPLES. 


© vdo¢, contracted vovc, “ the mind.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6 v6-0¢, voic, IN: FO) 0-0, “VO, N. oi 6-01, voi, 
G. tov vd-ov, vod, G. toiv vo-ow, volv, | G. Tév vd-wv, var, 
D. 76 v6-0, v6, D. toiv vé-ow, voiv, | D. Toi¢ v6-o1c, voic, 
A. Tov v6-ov, voir, A.T® v6-0, v6, A. tobe v6-ove, vode, 
V:; vO-E, VOD. Vv v0-0, VO. Vi vO-Ol, VOU. 


TO doTéoY, contracted dorovy, “ the bone.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.76 do7é-ov, d0T-obv,\N. 7 Gc7é-w, Gor-G, |N. Ta OoTé-a, OoT-G, 
G. rod da07é-ov, d0T-00, |G. Toiv doré-oLv, daT-o0iv|G. Tv d0Té-wY, GoT-GY, 
D.76 doré-@, d07-6, |D. roiv d07é-owv, d07-0iv|D. totic da7é-01¢, daT-oi¢ 
A.7T0 607é-ov, d0T-obv,|A.T doTé-w, O0T-6, |A.Ta doré-a, 6oT-G, 
pak dcté-ov, GoT-ovv.| V. dcTé-w, OdoT-G. |V. dcté-a, do7T-t 


DIALECTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


1. The Aolians wrote the dative singular without the « 
subscribed ; as, oofe) for co@@. Hence the Latin dative 
and ablative in o of the second declension. In the accusa: 
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tive plural they are said to have employed the termination 
atc for ovg ; as, KaTTOLG VOwoLG for KaTa TOG VOoUOoLE. 

2. The Dorians changed the termination o¢ of the nom- 
inative into op; as, Tyudoeop 6 MeAnotop for Tiedeoc oO 
MiAjotoc. In the genitive singular they changed the ter- 
mination ov into @; as, T@ vouw for Tov vouov. And in 
the accusative plural they employed the termination we for 
ove ; as, TO¢ AvKwe for Tove AvKovce. Hence the accusa- 
tive plural in os of the second declension of Latin nouns. 

3. The Ionians use ew, in the termination of the genitive 
singular, for ov ; as, Kpotoéw for Kpoioov ; Batréw for Bat- 
tov. In the plural they changed ov of the genitive into 
EWY ; as, TEGoeWY for TECOWY ; TUpéwY for TYP@Y ; and in 
the dative used ovoz for orc; as,Ai@oror for AfOorc. 

4. The form of the genitive ovo for ov occurs for the most 
part in the poets only, chiefly the epic. ‘The original form 
of the genitive seems to have been -oo (analogous to ao in 
the first declension), whence came ovo, and by contraction 
ov. In the genitive and dative dual the epic poets insert 
anl ; as, imrolly, wwoliv, oraOuoliv. 

_8. The old form of the dative occurs also in Attic ; as, 
kakololv, Plat. Gorg. p.497, D.; tobrovot, ib. p. 28 ; olKot- 
ov, Soph. Cid. T. 249, &c. 


XX. THIRD DECLENSION. 


Terminations. 


a, t, VU, neuter, 
«), feminine. 
v, &, p, 6, w, of all genders. 


1. The third declension is distinguished from the two 
preceding in making the oblique cases longer by one syl- 
lable than the nominative. In other words, it is said to 
increase in the genitive. ‘The genitive ends always in o¢,~ 

2. The root of the words in this declension is generally 
disguised in the nominative by added vowels and conso- 
nants, and is to be discovered by taking away oc from the 
genitive. ‘Thus, nominative 6 daiuwwy, “ the deity,’ geni- 
tive daiwov-oc, root daiwov; 6 yiyac, “ the giant,” gen. yi- 

C2 
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YavT-o¢, root yiyavt ; TO oGpa, “ the body,” gen. o@par-os, 
root owuart, &c. 
Examp.ss.! 
0 Onp, “ the wild beast.” 
hie Singular. Dual. Plural. 


N.6 dp, N.7o Sip-e, N. oi 7p-ec, 

G. tod Snp-6c, G. toiv Ynp-oiv, G. rév Onp-r, 

D. 76 Ynp-t, D. roiv Yyp-oiv, D. roi¢ Snp-ci, 

A. Tov Vijp-a, A. 70 W7p-e, A. totic Gip-ac, 

Ae Snp. es O7p-€. V. Vijp-EC. 
6 aiwy, “ the age.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 aidr, N.7® aidév-e, N. 0i  aidv-ec, 
G. Tov aidv-og, G. Toiv aiov-ou, G. rév aidv-wr, 
D. 76 aidv-t, D. toiv aidv-ouy, D. toi¢ aid-ou,? 
A. Tov aidy-a, A. TO aidv-e, A. Tove aidy-ac, 
V. aiov. Ve aidv-e. WV: aidy-ec. 

6 daipwr, “ the deity.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 daipov, N. 7® daipov-e, N. of  daipov-ec, 
G. Tod daipuov-oc, G. roiv dawuov-o.v, G. Tév daimorv-or, 
D. 76 daipov-t, D. roiv dauov-ow, D. roi¢ daipo-o1,3 
A. Tov daiuor-a, A. 7T@ daipov-e, A. rove daipov-ac, 
V. Oaipov. V. Oaipov-e. We Oaipov-ec. 

6 Aéwy, “ the lion.” 

Singular. Dual. . Plural. 
N.6 Aéwr, N. 70 Aégovt-e, N. of Aégovr-ec, 
G. rod Aéovt-os, G. roiv AedvT-owv, G. Tév AEd6vT-wr, 
D. 76 Aéovrt-t, D. roiv Aedvt-owv, D. roi¢ 2éov-o1,4 
A. Tov AéovT-a, A. 70 Aéort-s, A. tobg Aéovt-ac, - 
Vv Aéov. Ve A€ovT-e. V. A€ovT-EC. 





1. We have placed the paradigms before the remarks on the formation 
of the cases, an arrangement less repulsive to the learner than the cther 
would have been; though, in strictness, the remarks on the cases ough 
to come first. % 

2. Old form aidv-ot, whence, by rejecting v before o, we have aid-or. 

3. Old form daipov-or, whence, by rejecting v before o, and retaining 
the short vowel of the root, we have daiyo-ov. 

4, Old form Aégovr-ot, whence, by rejecting the vr and changing o inte 
ov, we have Aégov-or. 


N. 


<poaz <P yaw <P baz <> UO 


SPOQA 


I. 


5. Old form gdAayy-ov. 


Singular. 

7 © Aaihay, 

THC Aaiddr-oc, 

TH Aathar-t, 

THY Aaihan-a, 
Aaidap. 


Singular. 
4 «mrTEépvs, 


. THC TTEPVY-0C, 
. Th MTEpVvY-L, 
. THY TTEPVY-A, 


TTEpUE. 


Singular. 
6 &pwe, 


. TOU EPWT-0C, 


TQ EPWT-L, 
TOV épwT-a, 
Epwc. 


Singular. 


mY) fas 
. TOU pavr-0¢, 


TO LudvT-t, 


. TOV iavT-a, 


2 7 
tar. 
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4) AaiAanb, “ the storm.” 


u) 


O EPWC, 


e 
0 


N. 
G. 
D. 
Le 
We 


TT Epvé, “ the wing.” 


eH: 


<P uaz 


e 


lia 


<P UOz 


ane 
. Tay TTEPvy-OLV, 
. Taly TTEpvy-OLV, 
oe 


Dual. 


Ta Aaddr-e, 


Taiv AatAdr-ow, 
Taty AatAdr-oLv, 


TA AalAdr-e, 
Aainan-e. 


Dual. 


TTEPVY-E, 


TTEPVY-é, 
TTEPVY-E. 


Dual. 


TH) &purT-e, 


. Tov ép@T-olv, 
. TOV épwT-OLY, 
. TO 


EPWT-E, 
EpWT-é. 


4 


Dual. 


“ e 7 
TO LuayvT-e, 


. TOV iwavT-olv, 
. Tov iuavt-olv, 


iuavr-€, 
iuavT-e. 


TO 


“ the love.” 


¢, “ the thong.” 


N. 
G. 
D. 
ie 
V. 


SP Sasa 


<> 0aZ 


: 7 parayé, “ the phalanx.” 


Singular. 
gdhayé, 
THE gadayy-oc, 
Th oahayy-t, 
THY oaAayy-a, 
gadrays. 


N. 


G. taiv paddyy-olv, 
D. raiv gaddyy-olv, 


A. 


V. 


Due]. 
Ta gddayy-e, 


Ta gddayy-e, 
pahayy-e. 


V. 


¢ 
- at 


SPOQA 


IN 
G: 
D. 
A. 
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Plural. 


ai Aatdar-ee, 
TOV Aaldadr-wr, 
Tai¢ AaiAawp-t,} 
Ta¢ Aaihar-ac, 

Aaihan-€¢. 


Plural. 
TTEpUy-EC. 
TOV TTEPvy-Y, 
Taig mTépvs-t,” 
Tag “KTEpVy-ac, 
TTEPUY-EC. 


Plural. 


ot ©épwr-ec, 


. TOV épOT-or, 
. TOG Epw-o1,? 
. TOUC EpwWT-aC, 


EPWT-EC. 


Plural. 
ot = idvt-ec, 
TOV iudvT-ov, 
Toi¢ iwdo-t,4 
OF le 
TOUC iavT-ae, 
iudvt-eg. 


Plural. 
ai paddAayy-e¢, 
TOV daddyy-wr, 
taic paAay§-t,5 
Tag oddayy-ac, 
oahayy-ec. 


Old form Agihan-ot, whence, by substituting the double letter, we 


have AaiAarp-t. 
2. Old form zrépvy-or, whence, by substituting £ for yc, we have 


mTEpvE-t. 
3. Old form gpwr-ov, whence, by rejecting 7 before o, we have écw-ou. 
4. Old form iwdyvr-ct. 
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6 306, “ the jackal.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Nic ~ Véc, N.7® Gé-e, N. of é-ec, 
G. rot Yu-ée, G. roiv FA-o1v, G. tév Bd-wr,; 
D. 76 Vo-i, D. roty 3é-o.v, D. roic Su-ci, 
A. Tov S6-a, A.T® WVé-e, A. Tove 3G-ac, 
Ve Soc. VE GO-e. iV Gi-Ec. 

6 Kic, “ the wood-worm.” 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

INg\6 12 iKic, N.7o xki-e, N. of = ki-ec, 
G. Tod Kl-6c, G. toiv Kt-oiv, G. TOv Ki-Ov; 
D. 76 K-i, D. roiv xt-oiv, D. Toi Ki-00," © 
A. Tov Ki-v, A. TO Ki-é, A. Tovc Ki-ac, 
Vie Ki. Vv. ki-é. V. Ki-€¢. 
r) ~ 66 3 
TO owpa, * the body. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 76 oda, N. 70 odpar-e, N.7é odpart-a, 
G. tod oapar-oc, G. Toiv owudrt-ouv, G. TGv owudt-ov, 
D. 76 oopar-t, D. toiv copar-oww, D. toi¢ cépa-ou,! 
A. 76 oopa, A.T® o@part-e, A.Ta&@ oopat-a, 
Ve oGua. Ni OOMaT-é. Vi: OOUAT-G. 
is 


EXAMPLES FOR EXERCISE IN DECLENSION. 


Nom Gen. Nom Gen. 

7 or, oréc, the voice. 6 avaé, -aktoc, the king. 

7 caps, capkoc, the flesh. 7 adc, GAéc, the sea. 

5 OWThpP,  -THpoc, the preserver.|6 wWadrTHp, -ijpoc, the harper. 
6 Knpvé, -vxoc, the herald. A ple, ivoc, the nose. 

n oA, -oyoc, the flame. 0 yewOv, -Gvoc, the storm. 
7 Opts, Tpiyoc, the hair. 6 Wap, wapoc, the starling. 
TO $06, duotéc, the light. 0 Atay, -évoc, the harbour. 
nH orotnc, -tyTOc, the friendship.|6 axuwv,  -ovoc, the anvil. 
TO BotAevua, -atog, the counsel. |7 vvé, vuKktoc, the night. 
TO pent, -itoc, the honey. TO Tp, mupoc, the fire. 

7 mTeAeldc¢, -adoc, the dove. 4 Aaurde, -ddoc, the torch. 

q KOpUC, -uGoc, the helmet. 6 papTup, -Upoc, the witness. 
6 yiyac, -avtoc, the giant. O PATO), -opoc, the orator. 
6 odode, -ovtoc, the tooth. 0 KOopaég, -axoc, the raven. 
6 Adiyé, -tyyoc¢, the pebble. 4 Ghorng, -exoc, the fox. 

7 odAmty§, -vyyoc, the trumpet. |T0ovc, @t6¢, the ear. 








1. Old form c@yar-az. 
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FORMATION OF THE CASES. 


Genitive. 


As a general rule, the genitive singular of nouns of the 
third declension is formed by adding o¢ to the termination 
of the root, such changes taking place, at the same time, 
as the laws of euphony require. 


1. Some nouns, and chiefly those which, in the nomina- 
five, end in v or p, form the genitive by adding o¢ to the 
termination of the nominative ; as, p7v, “a month,” gen. 
unv-6¢; owThp, “ a preserver,” gen. owt7p-o¢, &c. In the 
greater part, however, the long vowel in the termination of 
the nominative is changed into the corresponding short 
vowel ; as, Aun, “ a harbour,” gen. Awéev-o¢ 5 wnTHp, “a 
mother,” gen. untép-0¢ ; KeEALOwy, “a swallow,” gen. yelt- 
d6v-oc, a&c. 

2. When the nominative already has a final ¢, this final 
letter disappears before the oc of the genitive, and the long 
vowel preceding it in the termination of the nominative is 
changed into its corresponding short ; as, Tpc7pyc, “ @ tri- 
reme,” gen. Tpthpeoc, &c. 

3. When the nominative ends in a double consonant, 
such as &€ (which is equivalent to yc, Kc, or Yo) or ap 
(equivalent to Bc, 7¢, or oc), the double consonant is re- 
solved into its component parts, the termination o¢ is ad- 
‘ded, and the ¢, or final letter of the root, is thrown out; as 
alg, “ a goat,” resolved into alyc, genitive aiy-6¢; adore, 
ra ’ fom, ” resolved into dAw@mnke, genitive (with the short 
vowel also for the long) adA@mer-o¢.: So, also, Oplé, “ hair” 
(tpixe), gen. TPLY-06 5 prép, “a vein” (2€Bc), gen. ddcb- 
og; Ow, “an eye” (OTC), gen. OT-6¢ ; Karipder, “<a woop 
(KaTnAtoc), gen. Karhdeb-oc. In hike manner, daAayé, “a 
phalanx” (daddayyc), gen. padayy-o¢ ; Adpvyé, “ the larynx” 
(Adpuyys), gen. Adpvyy-oc.! 


1. Sometimes, instead of these, which were the regular forms, we find 
them with only a single y; as, ¢ddpvyoc, Od. 9, 373; Eurip. Cycl. 
592. So Adpvyoc, Schweigh. ad Athen. vol. iv., p. 545. But Avy§ 
“ the lynx,” | has both A2vyxd¢ and Avyydc. So, also, vvé and avaé make 
VUKTOG and Gvaxtoc, the tT being a part of the root (vixor) of the former, 
and, in the case of the latter, ‘being brought in probably to strengthen 


~ 
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A. Nominatives in dc, ec, and ove, being, for the most 
part, formed from roots ending in avre, evtc, ovt¢ (where 
the v and 7 are thrown out, and the preceding short vowel 
is either made long or else is changed into a diphthong), 
have their genitives in avtoc, evtor, or ovtog. ‘Thus, éA€- 
gac, “an elephant” (root éAépaytc), genitive éAépart-oc ; 
Zuywoetc, “ the river Simois” (root Sipoevte), g gen. Lioevt- 
o¢ ; ddowve, “a tooth” (root ddd6vT¢), gen. és6r-0C. 

5. Words which end in a, ¢, v, add the syllable to¢ to 
the termination of the nomimative, and thus form the geni- 
tive case; as, o@ua, “a body,” genitive owpat-o¢ ; péAt, 
“ honey,” gen. méAit-oc. ‘Those in v change also this vowel 
into a before toc; as, ddpv, “a spear,” gen. ddpar-oc ; 
youu, “a knee,” gen. ydvat-o¢. In strictness, however, 
these nouns in a, 4, v come from roots that terminate in T; 
aS, OOMAT, WENT ; ‘and hence o¢ is only added, in fact, to 
the root. While with regard to the vowel-change i in yovu, 
ddpv, and other words of similar ending, it must be borne 
in mind that the old nominatives were in ac, as yovac, d6- 
pac (i. e. yovate, dépatc), whence, of course, the geni: 
tives yovat-o¢ and dépat-oc, by dropping the final ¢ of the 
root." 

6. Words in ap make either ato¢ in the genitive; as, 
ovetap, “a dream,” gen. dveiat-o¢ ; ATap, “the liver,” gen. 
imat-o¢ ; nap, “a day,” gen. jpat-o¢ ; dpéap, “a well,” 
gen. @péat-o¢ ; or else apoc ; as, Eap, “ spring,” gen. éap- 
o¢; vévap, “ the palm of the hand,” gen. Sévap-o¢. But da- 
pap makes dduapt-oc. f 

7. Neuters in d¢ make partly atoc¢; as, xpéac, “ flesh,” 
genitive Kpéat-o¢ ; Képac, “a horn,” gen. Képat-o¢.- More 
commonly, however, they form the genitive in aoc; as, 
Kvéoac, ‘ darkness,” gen. Kvéda-oc, in whieh case the At- 
tics contract the termination ao¢ into wc; as, Képwe, Kpé- 
wc, Ze. 


the root avax, after the removal of the¢. From the regular declension 
of avag (1. e., Gvak-o¢ in the genitive, &c.) comes “Avaxec, the name 
of Castor and Pollux ; while, on the other hand, the oblique cases of 
nox in Latin show the ¢ of the root. Compare the German nacht and 
the English night. 

1. Matthie, G. G. vol. i., § 72, 1. The noun yara, “ muk,” makes 
yaAakrt-o¢, as from yanags (i..e.; yddanre) ; 2 olvnnt, “ mustard, % makes, 
according to 9 11, CLVITL-OC, and in Attic GLYATE-WC 5 Gotu, “a city,” 
makes GoTe-oc, Att. dote-oc. Other nouns in v also vary from the ruls 
above given; as, ddxpv, ‘a tear,” gen. daxpv-oc, &c. 
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8. Nominatives in avg make aoc and noc ; as vate, “a 
ship,” gen. vaog and v7dc¢. 

9. Nominatives in ezc, different from those mentioned in 
§ 4, make the genitive in evoc ; as, Kreic, “a comb,” gen. 
KTEV-0¢ ; or in ELd0¢; as KAéic, “a key,” gen. rAedoc. 

10. Nominatives in y¢, other than those alluded to under § 
2, make the genitive in 7To¢ and 7@o¢ ; as, drAdtye, “ friend- 
ship,” gen. piAoTnt-o¢ ; TEVNG, “a poor man,” gen. TéVNT- 
o¢ ; Ildpyvqjc, “a mountain on the confines of Attica,” gen. 
Ildpvy6-o¢. Here again o¢ is added to the termination of 
the roots, dtAdTyTSC, TEVvTC, Ke. 

11. Nominatives in c¢ make the genitive in voc, doc, 
t@oc, ttoc, and wvoc. The Attics, however, changed to¢ 
into ewc. Thus, 6dic, “a serpent,” gen. bdt-o¢ (Att. obe- 
@¢); éAmic, “ hope,” gen. éAmid-o¢ ; opi, “a bird,” gen. 
6pvt0-o¢ ; yaple, “a favour,” gen. yapit-o¢ ; aKTic, “a beam 
of the sun,” gen. axtiv-o¢. All these terminations, like 
those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, are only o¢ 
added to the several roots. 

12. Neuters in o¢ make the genitive in eoc, which the 
Attics contract into ove; as, Tetyoc, “a wall,” gen. TEeiyE-oc, 
contr. TEly-ove. 

13. Words in ove, other than those mentioned under § 4, 


make the genitive in o0¢; as, Bove, “an ox,” gen. (0-6c. 


Some again, when ov¢ arises by contraction from deze, 
gen. devToc, make the genitive in ovyvTo¢ ; as, "OTrovc, “ the 
name of a city,” gen. ’OTovyt-o¢. So, also, Tpamecoue, 


_ pedctove, &c. 


——F : 


14. Words in vé make the genitive in vyoc¢; as, drapv€, 
“ @ canal,” gen. Ocopvx-o¢. Others have vyoc¢ ; as, &TVE, 
“the river Styx,” gen. Xtvy-oc. 

15. Words in ve make toc ; as, dodtec, “ the loins,” gen. 
da0dbb-oc ; Opuc, “a tree,” gen. dpv-6¢ ; and sometimes tdog, 
vOoc, and vvoc; as, yAapic, “a cloak,” gen. yAaptd-oc ; 
Kopuc, “ a helmet,” gen. Kopv0-o¢ ; Kapvc, “ a bundle,” gen. 
Kopv0-oc ; Ddpkve, “ Phorcys,” gen. Popkvy-oc. 

16. Words in we make woc, wtoc, oo¢ (contr. ove), and 
otoc. Thus, duéc, “a@ slave,” gen. duw-6¢; pec, “a 
hero,” gen. 7pw-o¢ ; doc, “light,” gen. wrdc ; Epwc, “ love,” 
gen. tpwr-oc¢; aiddc, “ modesty,” gen. aidd-o¢, contr. aid- 
ove ; TeTvdec, perf. act. participle of TUmTW, gen. TeTUd- 
6T-oc. 
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Accusative. 


As a general rule, the accusative singular of nouns of 
the third declension, that are not neuter, is formed by 
changing o¢ of the genitive into @; as, piv, gen. pwhy-oc, 
accus. [7]V-a. 


1. But nouns in ve, ve, ave, and ove, whose genitive ends 
in o¢ pure, take v instead of a; as, mOAtc, “a-city,” gen. 
TOAL-0¢, acc. TOALY ; Vavc, “ a ship,” Gen. V]-6¢, acc. VAY ; 
Bove, “an ox,” gen. Bd-o0¢, acc. Bovy, &c. 

2. Other nouns in tc, v¢, &c., whose genitive ends in o¢ 
impure, and which have no accent on the last syllable of 


the nominative, make the accusative in @ and y, the latter . 


particularly with the Attics. Thus, dpvic¢, “a bird,” gen. 
6pvi0-o¢, acc. opvi0-a, Att. dprviy; KAésic, “a key,” gen. 
KAelO-0¢, acc. KAeld-a, Att. kAciv. So the compounds of 
Tou ; as, BpadvTroue, “ slow of foot,” acc. Bpadtv7rod-a, Att. 
Bpadtrovy ; Oidimove, “* Gidipus,” ace. Oidimrod-a. Att. Oi- 
dimou”. 


Vocative. 


The vocative of the third declension is generally like the 
nominative ; and this is particularly the case among the 
Attic writers; as, 6 O7p, “the wild beast,” voc. dnp; 7 
veip, “the hand,” voc. xeEip. 






1. But the endings eve, t¢, vc, as also the words ros 
5 st 


“@ boy,” ypave, “an aged female,” and Bove, “an ow,” : 
off their ¢ to form the vocative, and those in eve ther 
sume the circumflex; as, Gaouebe. “a king,” voc. Baola- 
ev ; Ildpic, “Paris,” voc. Iap-c ; TH@ve, “ Tethys,” voc. 
T70-v ; Talc, Voc. Tat; ypave, voc. ypav ; Bove, voc. Bov. 
Other nouns in ove more frequently retam than drop the 
c. Thus, Oidiz-ov is found; but Oidimove is more com- 
mon. 

2. Words in ac and ee, which arise from old forms end- 
ing in ave and eve, and which form their genitive in avoc, 
avToc, or EvTo¢, throw away ¢ in the vocative, and then, for 
the most part, resume the »; as, TdAas, “ miserable,” gen. 


i} 
| 
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TtéAav-oc, voc. TaAav ; Alac, “ Ajax,” gen. Aiavt-oc, voc. 
Aiav; yapiec, “ graceful,” gen. yapievt-o¢, voc. yapiev. 
But several proper names in Gc, avtoc, have in the voca- 
tive only the long a; as, “AtAac, gen. "AtAavt-o¢, voc._.- 
*ATAG. | 

3. Words which have 7 or w in the termination of the 
nominative, and the corresponding short vowel (e or 0) in 
the genitive, and which have no acute accent on the last 
syllable, take the short vowel also in the vocative ; as, uj- 
Tp, “a mother,” gen. untép-o¢, voc. witep ; pyTwp, “an 
orator, gen. piTop-o¢, voc. pyTop ; Lwxparne, “ Socrates,” 
gen. LwKpdt-eo¢, voc. Lwxpatec. If, however, the last 
syllable of such words has the accent, then the long vowel 
is retained in the vocative ; as, wowujy, “a shepherd,” gen. 
Trouwév-oc, voc. Troywnv. But this only applies to nouns, 
not to adjectives, and hence ceAarved7j¢ makes in the voca- 
tive KeAaivedéc. 

4. Words which retain the long vowel in the genitive 
keep it also in the vocative; as, IAdtwv, “ Plato,” gen. 
TlAdtwy-o¢, voc. WAdt-wy ; Zevopav, “ Xenophon,” gen. 
EEvO~OVT-0¢, voc. HEvod-wy ; inthp, “a physician,” gen. 
int7jp-o¢, voc. int-yp. But the following three make the 
vowel short in the vocative; ’AmoAAwy, “ Apollo,” gen. 
"AmrOAAwy-oc, voc.”"AToAA-ov ; Ilocerday, “ Neptune,” gen. 
Ilocetd@v-o¢, voc. Iléced-ov ; owtip, “a saviour,” gen. 
- OWTHP-0G, VOC. OOTEP. 

5. Proper names in kAj¢ make -xAece in the termination 
of the vocative; as, NexoxAjec, voc. NixoKdA-erc. Here the 
nominative was originally -xAénc, and consequently the vo- 
cative is -kAcec, contracted KAerc. 

6. Words in » and w¢ make oz in the vocative ; as, AjTo, 
“ Latona,” voc. Ant-ot; La7oa, “ Sappho,” voc. Lat¢-ot ; 
aiddc, “ modesty,” voc. aid-ot. 


Dative Plural 


The dative plural in nouns which end in eve, ave, and 
ove, is formed by appending ¢ to the termination of the 
nominative singular; as, GaotAeic, BaotdAevor ; vave, vav- 
oi ; Bovc, Bovot. In the case of other nouns, the dative 
plural is formed by adding oz to the root, such changes 
being at the same time made as the rules of euphony re- 
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quire ; as, vvé, gen. vunt-dc¢, dat. pl. vvéi (i. e. vuKTat) ; 
ddov¢, gen. dd6vT-o¢, dat. pl. ddovor (i. e. dd6vTaL); Traic, 
gen. tratd-6¢, dat. pl. masoi (i. e. Ttatdoi); “Aparb, gen. 
"Apab-oc¢, dat. pl. "Apa (i. e. "ApaGor); Tv7Teic, gen. 
tuTévt-o¢, dat. pl. Tumetor, (1. e. TUMEVTOL); KTEiC, gen. 
KTev-oc, dat. pl. kreot (1. e. eTEvot), &c. 


1. When the ending ov, on being added to the root, is 
preceded by a vowel, or, in other words, when the genitive 
ends in o¢ pure, this vowel remains in the dative plural un- 
changed, as in the other oblique cases; as, Telyo¢, gen. 
Tetye-oc, dat. pl. Tetyeot; Spvc, gen. Opv-dc, dat. pl. dpvotr ; 
aanOnc, gen. adnOé-oc, dat. pl. aAnGéor. When, however, 
the nominative singular has a diphthong, the dative plural 
takes it also; as, Baowdetc, gen. Baotdé-we, dat. pl. Baord- 
évot, and the other nouns mentioned in the beginning of 
the previous paragraph. 

2. Some nouns in 79, gen. -epoc¢, drop the é€ in the geni- 
tive and dative singular, and also in the dative plural, and 
then, in the latter case, insert after p the more sonorous a; 
as, TaTHp, “a father,” gen. matp-6¢ (from tratrép-oc), dat. 
matpt (from trarép-t), &c., dat. pl. tatpdot. So, also, p- 
THP, YaoTihp, Ovyatnp, AnuAtnp. 

® 
CONTRACTIONS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. Nouns in 7¢ undergo contraction in every case, except 
m the nominative and vocative singular, and dative plural. 


Thus : 
7 TpLHpNS, ‘the trireme.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.7 §©tTptyp-n¢, N. ta tpiyp-ee, -n, |N.ai tpunp-eec, -exc, 
G. tij¢ Tpijp-coc, -ovc, | G. Taiv tpinp-éowy, -ovv,| G. THY TpLAp-ewy, -wY, 
D. tH =Tpiup-ei, -et, | D. raiv rpinp-éovr, -owv,| D. tai¢ tpeqp-eor, 
A. Thy tTpinp-ea, -n, |A.Ta Tplnp-ce, -n, | A. TAC TPLAP-EaAC, -eI¢, 
V. TPLHP-EC. V. Tpimp-e€, -n. IV. TPLIP-EEC, ~ELC. 


2. Like tprfpye are also declined the proper names end- 


ing in KAenc ; as, ‘“HpaxdAénc, contracted ‘HpaxAjc¢ ; Oguto-- 


TOKAHC, TepexAne, &c. In the dative they have a double 


_ Gontraction. Thus: ; ‘< 
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6 ‘Hpakdéne, “ Hercules.” 


N.6 ‘Hpaka-éne, -iic, 
G. rod ‘Hpakd-€oc, -ovc, 
D. 76 ‘Hpaka-éei, -éer, -e, 
A. tov ‘HpakA-éa, -f, 
V. ‘HpdkaA-eec, -e0¢. 
- = ; z 
3. Nouns in’o¢ are neuter, and make the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative plural in ea, contracted 7, and the 


genitive in €wy, contracted wy. Thus: 


TO TeLyoc, “ the wall.” 


Dual. 


TEly-EE, -N, 


Plural. 
N.tad Teiy-ea, -7, 


Singular. 


N. 76 Teiy-oc, N. To 


G. Tot Teiy-e0¢, -ove, | G. Toiv TELX-EOLY; -ow, |G. Tov TELX-EOY, -WV, 
D. 76. reiy-ei, -e1, D. roiv retx-éowv, -ovv, | D. Tot¢ TELY-ECL, 

x ~ Ss 4 4 
A. 70 Teix-o¢, A.T@ TeéixX-e8, -7, A.Ta@ Téix-Ea, -7, 
V. TEly-0¢. V. TOUYaeEW <ul IVa Tely-EA, -7). 


4. Nouns in w and we have three contractions, namely, 
oo¢ of the genitive singular into ove, of of the dative into 
of, and oa of the accusative into ®. ‘Their dual and plural 
have no contractions, but are declined throughout like the 
corresponding parts of Adyoc. Few of them, indeed, from 
their signification, admit, strictly speaking, of a dual or 


plural. Thus: 
7 1X@, “ the echo.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 7 1X-O, N.ta 77-0, N. ai 7y-0i, 
G. THE 7X-60¢, -ov¢, G. Taiv nx-0iv, G. Tév 7y-Gr, 
TH 7x-6i, 0b, D. raiv 7y-oiv, D. rai¢ 7y-0ic, 
A. THY NX-04, -O, A. Tad 7x-0, A. ta¢ 7x-0vc, 
V. 1x-01. Ne NX-O. Vs 7X-06. 
7 atdwc, “ the modesty.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.7 aid-de, .Ta2 aid-d, . at aid-ol, 


G. TIC aid-éoc, -ovc, 


A. t7v aid-da, -0, 
V. aid-oi. 


N 
G 
Dp. Th aid-6i, -oi, D. 
A 
Vv 


~ 3 ~ 
. Taiv aid-oiv, 


~ 5 ~ 
taiv aid-oiv, 


.Ta aid-d, 


aid-O. 


aPuaQZ 


. TOV aid-Gv, 

. Taic aid-oic, 
‘ 3 4 

. Tag aid-ovc, 


aio-ol. 
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5. Nouns in ¢c and ¢ have three contractions, namely, e 
of the dative into «1, cec of the nominative and vocative 
plural into ev¢, and ea¢ of the accusative plural into exc. 
Those in c¢ have also in the genitive singular, and the gen- 
itive and dative dual, the Attic terminations ew¢ and ewr, 
instead of coc and eorv. Thus: 


7 TOALC, “ the city.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


7 TOA-LC, N. ta 6A-ee, N. ai 6A-ee¢, -et¢, 
. THE TOA-EWC, G. Taiv 76A-Ewr, G. tév ToA-éwr, 
. TH TOA-8i, -EL, D. raiv 76A-ewr, D. rai¢ r6A-e01, 
XN 4 Ss la XN 4 
THY TOA-LY, A. Ta mO0A-Ee, A. Tag mW6A-eac¢, -et¢, 
WOAH. Vi TOAE€. V. TOA-EEC, -ELC. 


<p oo 


TO oivnmt, “ the mustard.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


N. 76 olvyt-t, N.7® olvyr-ee, N.7a ovwz7n-ea, 
G. tod o1vyr-eoc, G. toiv owvnr-éotv, | G. Tév owvnT-éwr, 
D. 76° owvyr-i, -et, D. rotiv ownr-éow, D. roi¢ owvyr-eot, 
A. 70 oivnTr-t, A.T® ovwvyT-ee, A.Ta olvnn-ea, 
Wi oivynr-t. V. OlWVAT-EE. V. OlvyT-ea. 


6. Nouns in ve, gen. voc, have two contractions, name- 
ly, vec of the nominative and vocative plural into v¢, and 
vac of the accusative plural into ve. Thus: 


6 ixOic, “ the fish.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural.. 
N. 6 iy6-te, N.7o iy6-ve, | N. of iv6-vec, -ve, 
G. rot ix6-boc, G. roiv iy6-dow, G. 7év ix6-dor, 
D. 76 ix6-vi, D. rotv ix6-doww, D. roi¢ ix6-bor, 
A. Tov iy6-vv, A. To iy6-ve, | A. Tov¢ iy6-dac, -ve, 
Vv iyO-v. V. iv@-ve. V. ixO-vec, -ve. 


7. Nouns in evc, and those in ve which make, like them 
the genitive in ewe, have four contractions, namely, ez of 
the dative singular into ev, ce of the dual into 7, ee¢ of the 
nominative and vocative plural into ev¢, and ea¢ of the ac- 
cusative plural into esc. But in the last case the uncon- 
tracted eac is the more usual form. Thus: 
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6 Bactrete, “ the king.” 


Singular. - Dual. Plural. 

N.6 fBaocrd-cic, N. 7a@ Baotr-ée, -7,| N. of  PBacrd-éec, -eic, 
G. tod Bactd-éwe, G. toiv PactA-éowr, G. tév BactA-éwr, 
D. 76 Baoir-ci, -et, | D. troiv Baoid-éorv, D. roig BaotA-evor, 
A. tov Baotd-éa, A. 70 Paod-ée, -7,| A. Tove BactA-éac, -eic, 
V. Bacta-ed. VE Baotr-ée, -H.\ V. Baota-éec, -ei¢. 

8. Neuters in v make the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative plural in ea, contracted into 7. ‘They also con- 


tract ef into et, and ee into 7. Thus: 


TO GoTD, “ the city.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.76 dor-v, N. 7a dor-ee, -7, | N. te dor-ea, -n, 
G. tod dor-eoc, G. Toiy aor-éowv, G. tév dor-éwr, 
D).7@ GoT-45 +2, D. toiv dor-éow, D. toi¢ dor-ect, 
“A. TO GoT-v, A. 7T® Got-e&, -f, | A. 7a Gdot-ea, -7, 
V aoT-v. Vis Got-ce, -H. | V. GoT-a, -H. 


9. Neuters in a¢ pure and pac reject t by syncope in 
the Ionic dialect, and are also farther contracted by crasis 
in the Attic, in every case except the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative singular, and the dative plural. Thus: 


TO Kpéac, * the flesh.” 


Singular. 
N. 70 Kpé-ac. 

G. Tot Kpé-aTo¢, by tea Kpé-aoe, by erasis Kpé-W6¢. 
D. sO Kpe-aTi,- — Kpé-ai, . . . Kpé-@. 
A. TO Kpe-ac. 

Y. Kpe-ac. 

Dual. 

ING TO ehAE-ATE,. ss Kpe-A2, ~ |. « > KPE-G. 
G. toiv kpe-dtolv, . . . Kpe-dolv, . . Kpé-Ov. 
D. roiv kpe-drowv, . . . Kpe-Golv, . . Kpe-@v. 
A.7T® kpé-oTe,. . . . -Kpé-ae, . . . Kkpé-@. 
VV; DE-GTE, «gs 5.) PEGE, 5 «- « ~ Kpe-G: 


4 Plural. 

.T& Kpé-aTad, . . . Kpé-ad, . . . Kpé-@. 

. TOV KpEe-GTWV, . . « Kpe-dwv,. . . Kpe-Ov. 

Toi¢ Kpé-acl. 

DATE KPe-GTOs, panel a tire KPE-AGs, 5.-!. hs, wKpe=a. 

KPO-OTO, 6 * Kpé-ad, . . . kpe-d 
2 


<4>uaz 
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TO KEpac, “ the horn.” 


Singular. 
N. ro KEép-a¢. 
G. Tov KEp-aTog, by syncope KEp- aoc, by crasis kép-wo. . 
D. 76 KEép- OTL yw is) we OKEP=GE,.. oe |) Saas 
A. TO Kkép-ac. 
Vi kép-ac. 
Dual. 
IN. TO Kép-ate,. 00. |. nep-oe,) 0. OL leore! 
G. toiv kep-dtoltv, . . . Kep-dolv, . . Kkép-Ov 
D. toiv kep-drowv, . . . Kkep-dolv, . . KEp-OY. 
AL %@ *Kép-GTe,\..-. | KEP=GE,. KE pee 
Vv: KEp-GTe,. . . . ~«KEP-E,' 2) 2. eeprar 
Plural. 
ING a. Kep-O7G,)' . «| 16. KEP-G, ra) bee naee 
G. Tév Kép-aTwy, . . . KEep-dwy, . . KEép-Ov. 
D. roi¢ xép-ace. 
A. Ta. Kép-d7G, 1. \. ." «Ke G2OG ew,» a, eae 
V. KEp-GTQ,). «|. KEB-OG, le eee Doers 


10. Some words in 7, genitive -epoc, throw away the e 
before p in the genitive and dative, and so exhibit a double 
form. After the letter v, when it is brought into collision 
with p in such forms, a 0 is added in order to soften the 
sound. ‘The noun sar#p is an instance of the first mode 
of declining, the noun dvjp of the second. Thus: 


0 matnp, “ the father.” 


Singular. Dual. _ Plural. 
N.6  mart-7p, N. 70 sart-épe, N. oi sar-épec, 
G. rod rat-époc, pos, G. Totv mat-épotv, G. rév TaT-épwy, -pGv, 
D. 76 mar-Epl, -pi, | D. rotv rat-épowy, D. roi¢ wart-paot, 
A. Tov mat-épa, A. To mart-épe, A. tov¢ mart-épac, 
Ve TAT-Ep. V. TAT-Epe. V TAT-EPEC. 


1. In the same way are declined ujtnp, “a mother,” and yaornp, “a 
stomach,” except that yaor7p makes in the dative plural yaor7po, which 
appears to have been also the old form of ratyp and patnp. It must 
be remembered, moreover, that mat7p, untnp, and yaornp make the ac- 
cusative singular without contraction. ‘This is done in the case of p7- 
7p, to prevent its being confounded with wyTpa, -ac, ‘a womb ;” in the 
case of zar7p, to prevent its being confounded with TATPA, -ac, ‘a pa- 
ternal land ;” and in yaornp, to prevent similar confusion with ydorpa, 
-ac, “‘ the bottom of a vessel.” 
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. 0 avnp, “ the man.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N.6 Gy-7, * IN. 7 dv-épe, -dpe, \N. of  dv-épec, -dpec, 
G. rod av-époc, -dpo¢, |G. tolv dveéporv, -dpoiv, G. Tov av-épwr, -dpwr, 
D. 76 av-ép, -dpi, |D. totv dv-épowv, -dpoiv,|D. roi¢ av-dpdat, 
A. tov Gv-épa, -dpa, |A.7a dv-gpe, -dpe, |A. Tove av-épac, -dpac, 
YW: Gv-ep. V. av-épe, -dpe. IV. div-épec, -Opec. 


11. Some nouns are contracted by either dropping a 
tvowel, or blending two vowels into one, and this contrac- 
“tion takes place in every case. nus: 


TO éap, contr. 7, 6 KEvewy, contr. KEVvOV, 
“the spring.” “ the belly.” 
Singular. Singular. 
N. 76 éap, Hp, N.6  Kkevedv, Kevor, 
G. rod éZap-oc, 706, G. Tod Keve-Gvoc, KEv-Ovoec, 
D. 76 égap-t, 7pt, &e. D. 76 keve-Ovt, Kev-vl, &e. 


ANOMALOUS FORMS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. That is called anomalous which is inconsistent with 
the prescribed laws of formation; as, for example, when 
xaptc, though formed from a root vapid, makes yapitoc in 
the genitive, not yapidoc. 

2. The greater part of the actual deviations from regular 
declension consist in the interchange of forms. In the 
more ancient language, it often happened that a word had 
two or more terminations and modes of inflection, with only 
one and the same signification. Only one of these forms 
was, for the most part, retained as the language became im- 
proved. ‘The other was merely employed, now and then, 
when a more sonorous term was needed, especially in po- 
etry. Thus, Anuyjtnp, more seldom, Ajuntpa, “ Ceres ;” 
ddKpvov, older form ddxpv, -voc, “ a tear.” 

3. Sometimes the two forms remained more or less in 
common. use by the side of each other ; as, vidc, “a son,” 
genitive viov ; and also vigoc, from a nominative of the third 
declension In eve. 

4. Sometimes both forms originate fom the same nom- 
inative, in which case the word is called a Heterochte. 
Thus, Oiditrove, genitive Oidimodoc¢, and Oidérov. 

5. When, however, one of the forms can be traced to an 
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obsolete or unusual nominative, it is called Metaplasm ; as, 
dévdpov, gen. -ov; dative plural dévdporc, and also dévdpeo- 
cv, from a nominative 76 dévdpoc. 

6. Most of the common and poetical anomalies that oc- 
cur in declension consist of heteroclites and metaplasms. 

7. To the heteroclites belong certain words that are in- 
flected after both the first and third declensions. Some of 
these carry this double mode of inflexion throughout; as, 
poKnc, “a mushroom,” genitive pvKov and ptKntoc, &c. 
This is particularly the case with proper names in 7¢; as, 
Adpn¢, genitive Adpov and Adapyrog. Others have it only 
in part; as, ZoKparns, accusative Lwxpatn and LwKpaTHY. 

8. Nouns in @c¢ sometimes make the genitive In w and 
woc. Thus, Mivwc, gen. Miva and Mivwoc; 7atpwe, “a 
paternal uncle,” gen. TaTpw and TaTpwoc. 


9. Nouns in we, genitive wto¢, sometimes drop the 7; 


as, Lopwe, “ sweat,” which has not only idp@te and idpaéra 
in the dative and accusative, but also T@ idp@ and Tov idpa, 
the latter being Attic forms. 

10. Nouns in we and wy have sometimes the anomaly 
still more apparent, since it shows itself even in the nom- 
inative. ‘Thus, 6 Tac; gen. Tao, “ the peacock,” and 6 Ta- 
@Y, genitive Tawvoc. So, also, 7 dAwe, gen. GAw, “ the 
threshing -floor,” and dAwe, gen. ‘hoc. 

1]. The declension of vavc, a ship, is as follows: 


nN vauc, “the ship.” 


Aitic. Epic and Ionic. Doric. 
Sing. N. vaic, Sing. N. vave, Sing. N. vac, 
G. vedc, G. voc and vedc, G. vaéc, 
D. v7, D. vii, D. vai, 
A. vaiv, A. via and véa, : A. vai and vay, 
V. vate. V. vaic. V2. vae. 
Dual. N. vije, Dual. N. vize, Dual. N. vée, 
G. veoiv, G. veoiv, G. vaoiv, 
D veoiv, D. veoiy, D. vaoiv, 
A viaje, A. vipe, A. vée, 
V. vige. V. vie. V. vde. 
lee NG DIREC, Pl. N.viec and véec, PI. No vaee; 
G. ved, G. veéy, G. vaéy, 
D. vavoi D. vyvoi and véecor, D: vavai, 
A. vaie, A. vias and véac, _ A. vdac, 
V. vipes. V. vijec. V. vaeg. 
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12. The noun Gove, “ an ox,” makes Bodog in the geni- 
tive, Govv in the accusative, and in the plural, nom. Godec, 
contracted Govc, dative Govol, accusative Bdac, contr. Bove. 

13 The declension of Zeve is also peculiar. ‘Thus, 


N. Zetec, 

G. Znvo6c and Atéc, 
D. Znvi and Aii, 
A. Ziva and Aia, 
V. Zev. 


14. Under the head of anomalies in deviension may be 
ranked the very peculiar paragogic ending in @uv or gu. 
This is of very common occurrence in epic poetry, and is 
used instead of the ordinary dative or genitive singular. 
The ruies that control it are as follows: 1. In the first de- 
clension, nouns in 7 throw away the o of the genitive; as 
from evrv7j¢ is formed evv7jdiv. The dative, however, ap- 
pends guy or gu at once; as, Evy, evvgdiv. 2. If the noun 
end in o¢ or ov, the o alone remains before @¢ev or du, while 
in those in o¢, which make the genitive in eo¢, contr. ove, 
the form e¢ (or eve), the Ionic contraction from eo¢ enters. 
Thus we have from orpatov the form otpatodiy; from 
Epéboc, gen. épébeoc, contr. -ove, the form épébevodiy ; from 
oTn8oc, gen. or/Oeoc, contr. or7Gove, the form ot7beoduy. 


DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 


1. Defective nouns are such as cannot, from their very 
nature, occur in more than one number. Thus, oi ér7- 
cial, “the etesian winds ;” ta Atoviora, “ the festival of 
Bacchus.” 

2. Some again are only employed in the nominative and 
accusative ; as, the neuters, Ovap, “a dream;” trap, “a 
vision ;” d&uac, “ a body.” 

3. Others are only used in the nominative; as, ddeAoc, 
“ advantage ;” 700¢, “ benefit.” Or in the vocative; as, @ 
Trav, “ O thou.” 

4. Many from having been nouns have become adverbs 
in consequence of their being employed in only one partic- 
ular case; as, émixAny, “ by name ” 


¢ 
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INDECLINABLE NOUNS. 
1. Under this are ranked most of the cardinal numbers , 
as, TevTe, “ five ;” &&, “six ;” enta, “ seven,” &c. 
2. The names of the letters ; as, dAda, BjTa, &c. 
3. The neuter participle 70 ypewy, from the impersonal 


XP1)- 
4. The noun 8éyic, when it occurs in the formula déyic 
éoti. 
DIALECTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. The olians said 76AvTov for toAtrrovy, the accusa- 
tive of zoAtvrrove. They also employed yéAov for yéAwra, 
the accusative of yéAwe, and 7pwy for pac. 

2. The A£olians said Larg@oc, Anroc, in the nominative, 
instead of Lama, Ante. 

3. The /Molians frequently employ the termination eve 
instead of y¢; as, “Apeve for “Apnc, and form the oblique 
cases as follows: gen. “Apevoc ; dat. “Apeve ; ace. “Apeva. 
The nominative in ev¢ sometimes occurs also in Doric; as, 
Ebpjdeve, Theocrit. 5, 134. 

4. The A®olians and Dorians use in the genitive singular 
the termination eve instead of cog ; as, Ydbeve for Papbeos. 
So, also, eve for ewe ; as, "AyiAdAeve for "AytAAEwe. 

5. The Molians say 2wxparov in the genitive stead of 
Z@xKpatove ; and in the vocative Lwxpate. Hence Pericle 
in Cicero, Off. 1. 40. 8. 

6. The Dorians said, in the genitive plural, aiyay for ai- 
yov ; Onpay for Snyper ; and, in the nominative, Ilocedav 
for Tlooedaiv. 

7. The Dorians said woway for toun7v, and so through- 
out. So, also, dpaci for ppedt, the dative plural of dpjv. 

8. The Dorians used kp7¢ for xpéac ; and dpyré for dpé- 
atl, the dative of d@péap. 

9. In such forms as Bovc, gen. Bodc, the Dorians change 
ov in all the cases into w; as, nominative B@c, Theocrit. 
8. 77.; acc. pl. td¢ Bac ; dative pl. Bwoiv, &e. 

10. The Dorians often employ the termination 4¢ in the 
nominative for eve. Thus they say, "Op@y¢ for ’Opdedc ; 
&idne for Pirevc, &e. 

11. The Doric vocative of nouns in eve is formed in 7, 
as, Tvd7. 
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12. In the Ionic dialect, the genitive plural ends in éwy ; 
as, GVOPEWY, VELPEWV, UNVEWY. 

13. Nouns in c, gen. dog, lose in Ionic the d, and those 
in ace, gen. atoc, the tr. Thus, ’Ooiptoc for ’Ocipidos ; 
Oére for Oét1de ; yHpaoc for ynpatosc ; Képaog for Képatoc. 

14. The Ionians do not contract the cases of contracti- 
ble nouns ; as, évidpvec, not évidpuvc. So, also, they say 
oppvac, Etreoc, ‘Hpakdrénc, &c. 

15. The lonians decline nouns in ev¢ with 7 not con- 
tractible ; as, BaotAnjoc, Toxjwy, Kc. 

16. Nouns in ¢¢ are declined by the Jonians with ¢ con- 
tractible; as, 76Auc¢, gen. 7r6ALO¢ ; Otc, gen. OdLlos. 

17. The Ionians are fond of the termination eoz in the 
dative plural ; as, yvelpeot, Kvveot, avdKteot, &c. 


XXI. PATRONYMIC NOUNS. 


1. Patronymics are nouns which designate a son or a 
daughter. ‘They are derived from the proper name of the 
father, sometimes also from that of the mother. 

2. The MascuLine Patronymics are of two classes. 
The first class end in either idy¢, ddn¢, or caddn¢, and form 
the genitive in ov. ‘The second end in cwy, and make the 
genitive in wvoc, rarely ovoc. 

3. Patronymics in cdy¢ and twy are formed from nouns 
in o¢ of the second declension. Thus, from Kpévoc, “ Sat- 
urn,” come the patronymics Kpovidnc¢ and Kpoviwy, both 
meaning ‘‘ the son of Saturn,” i. e.,Jupiter. So from Ké- 
dpog we have Kodpidnc¢; from Tdvtadoc, Taytadidnc ; 
from Aiaxoc, Aiakidne. 

4. Patronymics in cadn¢ are formed from nouns in oc; 
as, from “HAso¢ comes ‘HAcddne ; from ’AoKkAnmtoc, ’Ao- 
KAnmiadnc ; from Aaéptioc, Aaeptiadne. | 

5. Patronymics in ddn¢ come from nouns in 7¢ and ac of 
the first declension. Thus, from ‘Im7ét7¢ comes ‘Inrortd- 
Onc; from ’AAebac, ’AAevddne. 

6. In nouns of the third declension the genitive serves 
as the basis of derivation. If the penult of the genitive be 
short, the patronymic from o¢ is formed in (dyc; as, from 
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Ayapéuvar, gen. -ovoc, comes ’Ayapeuvovidne ; from Oé0- 
TWP, gen. -opoc, OeoTopidns ; from A7jTe@, gen. -o0¢, AnTot- 
dnc, &c. But if the penult of the genitive be long, the 
patronymic ends in sdd7¢ ; as, from TeAapor, gen. -@voc, — 
comes TeAapwriddns ; from ’Apditpv@y, gen. -wvoc, ’Ap- | 
diTpvovidonc. : 

7. Nouns in eve, which in Ionic have the genitive in joc, | 
give rise to the patrymonic form yiddq¢. ‘Thus, from IIy- — 
Aev¢, gen. -jo¢, comes IlnAniadycg; from ILepoetvc, gen. 
-noc, Ileponiadnc. But since these have also the termina 
tion ew¢ in the genitive, which continued to be the prevail- 
ing one in the Attic and common dialects, hence arose, from 
Ilepoevc, gen. Ilepoéwe, the patronymic form Ilepoeidne ; 
from ’Atpeve, gen. “ATpéwe, the form ’Atpeidne. 

8. The Fremate Patronymics have four terminations, 
namely, either tac, ic, (vn, or twvn. Thus, from Bpoedc¢ 
comes Bptonic ; from *“AtAac, ’AtAavtic ; from “Adpyotos, 
"Adpnotivy ; from ’Axpiotoc, ’Akptow@vn. It is to be re- 
marked, that the termination 17 arises when the primitive ~ 
has a consonant before its own termination, and the termi- 
nation .wv7n when the primitive has before its ending the 
vowel ¢ or v. 


XXII. ADJECTIVES. 


1. The declensions of adjectives are three. 

2. The first declension of adjectives has three termina 
tions; the second, two; the third, one. 

3. Adjectives of three terminations are the most numer- 
ous, and have the feminine always in 7, except when pre- 
ceded by a vowel or the letter p, in which cases it ends in 
a. Thus: 


OetAdc, OEtdAn, Setddv, cowardly ;” 
Kadd6c, Kady, Kaddv, - “ handsome ;” 
copéc, copy, copdv, “wise.” 
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But, 
dihioc, gtdia, pidtov, “ friendly ;” 
v Cy "7 ‘G 59 
ayto¢, ayia, ayLov, holy ; 
LepoG, i ispa, ., bepov, . “ sacred.” 


4, The masculine termination in o¢ and the neuter in ov 
are inflected after the second declension of nouns. ‘The 
feminine termination in 7 or @ is inflected after the first de- 
clension of nouns. 

5. Adjectives in ooc, however, have the feminine in 7; 
as, Oydoo0¢, dyd6n; 8odc, Yon. But, when p precedes, 
these have also a; as, a0pdoc, a3poa. 


1. ADJECTIVES OF THREE TERMINATIONS. 


1. Termination in oc. 
coos, “ wise.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
. 00-66, -7, -O, . 009-0, -d,. -@, | N. cod-0f, -ai, -a, 
. OOP-OV, -7¢, -0v, . 600-01”, -aiv, -oiv, | G. cod-Gv, -dv, -dv, 
. 09-, -7, -@, . 00¢-0iv, -aiv, -oiv, | D. o0g-o0ic¢, -aic, -oic, 
. GOG-0V -7V, -6v, . 606-0, -d, -O, | A. cod-otc,-dc, -d, 
. Gop-é, -, -Ov. G0d-6, -d, -@ | V. cog-0f, -ai, -d. 


<pouaz 
qo aa 


iepoc, “ sacred.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 

a a iA 
. Lep-ot, “ai, -d, 
. Lep-Gv, -Ov, -OVy 
. lep-oi¢, -aic, -oic, 
e - 4 La ~ 
. lep-ob¢, -dc, -d, 
e Fa 4 - 
. lep-0l, -ai, -a 


N. lep-6c, -d, -6v, N. lep-d, -d, -0, | 
G: iep-00, -dc, -6v, | G. iep-oiv, -aty, -oiv, 

t ~ ¢ ~ ~ ~ 
1: lep-@, -G, -9; Dy Lep-olv, -aiv, -oiv, 
A. lep-6v, -ayv, -ov, A 
V Vv 


A. isp-0, -d, -0, 
e ? 4 4 et 4 4 7 
. lep-é, -d, -Ov. . lep-@, -d, -O. 


FP 0UQa 


2. Termination in eoc. 


Adjectives in €o¢ are contracted throughout. In the fem- 
inine, €a is contracted into a when a vowel or the letter p 
precedes the termination o¢ ; but otherwise it is contracted 
into 7. In the neuter plural, however, ea is always con- 
tracted into a, whatever letter may precede o¢. Thus: 


1D 
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xpboeog, contr. ypvaouc, “ golden.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. ypvo-coc, -éa, -éov, N. ypvo-éw, -éa, -E0), 
ove, 7) ovr, 0, a, 0, 
G. ypvo-éov, -éac, -éov, G. ypvo-éorv, -éarv, = -éowv, 
0d, NG, ov, ov, av, oiVv, 
D. ypvo-é@, -éa, ~— -8, D. ypvo-éow, -éav, -éoL, 
O, 7 0, olv, aiv, oiv, 
A. xpto-eov, -éav, -éov, A. ypvo-éw, -éa, -é, 
ovy, RV, ovr, 0, a, 0, 
V. ypvo-ce, -éa,  -éov, V. xpvo-éu, -éa, -é0, 
Thy obv. O, a, o 
Plural. 
N. ypto-co, -éal, -E0, 
oi, ai, a, 
G. ypvo-éwv, = -Ew, ~— -Ew, 
OV, Ov, OV, 
D. ypvo-éo1e,  -éac,  =éore, 
ois, ait, otc, 
A. ypva-éouc, -éac, -€0, 
,  0vs, a, a, 
V. ypto-cot, -Eal, -E0, 
ol, ai, a. 


3. Termination in ooc. 


1. Adjectives in 60¢ are contracted throughout like those 
in coc. In the feminine 67 is contracted into 7, and in the | 
neuter plural 6a into a. 2 " 

2. When the letter p precedes the termination, the fem- 
inine is in 6a contracted d. But the adjective dOpooc, 
“ crowded,” is not contracted in the feminine d6péa, to dis- 
tinguish it from the adjective dOpove, “ noiseless,” which is 
of two terminations. 


attAooc, contr. atAove, “ simple.” 


Singular. Dual. i 
N. azA-doe, -ON; -60V, N. drA-60, -6a, -00, 
ov, Ns ovv, O, a, 0, 
G. arA-éov, -On¢, -000, G. dmA-do1v, — -datv, ~— -6ov, 
Ov, NC; ov, ov, aiv, ov, 
D. drA-6, -0n, -60), D. drA-dow, -dav,  -édour, 
oO; Ns O, OLV, av, oiv, 
A. ami-6or, -OnV,  -O0”, A. ari-6a, -0a, -60, 
ovv, NV, ovy, Oo, a, 6, 
V. éri-ée, -07, -6ov, V. drA-éu, -64, ~6, 
Ov, Rs avy. 6, a, o. 
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Plural. 

é N. d7A-6ot, -6al, 
oi, ai, 

G. ad/-6wr, -607, 
Ov, Ov, 
D. arA-6o1c, ~—-6ae, 
oc, aic, 

A. drd-éovce, —-6ac, 
ove, ae, 

V. arA-6o1, -6al, 
ol, ai, 


ol 


4. Termination in ac. 


1. Adjectives in a¢ have ava in the feminine, and av 
in the neuter; but participles in a¢ have the feminine in 


aoa. 
2. The adjective tac, “ all,” “ every,” is declined like a 
participle. 
péxac, “ black.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. péA-ac, -alva, ay, N. péA-ave, -aiva, -ave, 
G. pé2-avoc, -aivyc, -avoc, G. ped-avow, -aivaty, -dvowy, 
D. péA-av1, -aivn,  -avl, D. ped-dvowv, -aivaw, -dvou, 
A. péh-ava, -alvav, -ayr, A. péd-ave, -aiva,  -ave, 
V. péd-ac, -alwvd, -av. V. péd-ave, -alva, -ave. 
Plural. 
N. péA-avec, -aivat, -ava, . 
G. ped-dvwv, -awvdv, -dvor, 
D. wéd-aci, —-aivatc, -act, 
A. péd-avac, -aivac, -ava, 
V. péh-avec, -awval, -ava. 
\ 
towac, “having struck.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. rtp-ac, -doa, -ay, N. tiy-avte, -doa, -arte, 
G. Tiw-avtToc, -don¢, -avTos, G. riip-dvToww, -doav, -GvTouy, 
D. ri-avtt, -don, -artt, D. rvip-av7ow, -doav, -évTowv, 
A. tip-avta, -acav, -ay, A. tUw-avte, -doa, -arTe, 
V. rip-ac, -aoa, -av. V. riw-avte, -doa, -arTe. 
Plural. 
N. rinp-avtec, -aca, -avta, ' 
G. rui-dvTwv, -acdv, -dyTwr, 
D. rinp-act, -doale, -aol, 
A. Ti-avTac¢, -doac, -avTa, 
V. Tiw-avtec, -acal, -avra. 
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mac, ‘all everden 


Singular. 
. TAC, Taoa, wav, N. 
. TavTo¢, maonc,  mavrToc, G. 
.7avtl,  Taon, TAavrTi, iby 
.7aVTa, Taoav, Tar, A. 
Ta, TG0a, av. Vv. 
Plural. 

N. wdvrec, maoat, 

G. TavTwv, Tacdr, 

D. xaou, TAOALC, 

A. mavTac, Taoag, 

V. wavtec, maoal, 


Dual. 
TavTe, Tao, 
TAVTOLW, TACQLY, 
TGVTOLY, TACALY, 
TAVTE, TAA, 
TAVTE,  Taod, 


TAVTA, 
TAVTWY, 
TAOL, 
TaVTA, 
TAVTQ. 


5. Termination in etc. 


TaVTE, 
TAVTOLY, 
TaVTOLY, 
TAVTE, 
TAVTE. 


Adjectives in et¢ make the feminine in soca and the 


neuter in ev. 


<P uaz 


<> uaz 


Participles in ec¢ make the feminine in evoa. 


apiece, “ comely.” 


Singular. Dual. 
yapi-el¢, -€ooa, -E€Y, N. yapi-evte, -éooda, -evre, 
xapi-evtoc, -éconc, -EevTos, ‘G. yapt-évTowy, -éooaty, -évTo.v, 
.Hapi-evtt, -é00n, -evTl, D. yapi-évrowv, -Eooaty, -évToww, 
yapl-evTa, -eooav, -ér, A. yapi-evte, -éooa, -evTe, 
yapi-el, 

or -E00a, -eV. V. yapt-evte, -éooa, -evTe 
qapi-ev, 
Plural. 
N. yapi-evrec, -eooal, -evTa, 
72 ~ a 
G. yapl-Evtwv, -ecoGv, -évTor, 
D. yvapi-ect, -ECOALC, -E0L, 
A. Hapi-evTac, -EooaC, -EVTA, 
V. yapi-evte¢, -e00al, -evTa. 
- 
Ttuobeic, “ struck.” 

Singular. Dual. 
Tugs-eic, -eioa, -év, N. tug6-évte, -sioa, -évte, 
. TUbO-EvTOG, -siong, -éVTOS, G. rvd6-évtowv, -eioaly, -évTow, 
Tug6-évTl,  -elon, -évTt, D. rug6-évrow, -eioav, -évTowv, 
Tugd-évta, -eloav, -év, A. tud6-évte, -eloa, -évTe, 
Tvob-Eic, -ei00, -EV. V. Tup0-évTe, -eioa, -év TE. 
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Plural. 
4 ~ 4 
. TugG-évTE¢, -eioal, -évTa, 
. TUOO-EvTwY, -ELoGY, -EVTO?Y, 
. TUGG-Eiot, —-Eloal¢, -eict, 
. TUGO-EvTac, -eicac, -évTa, 
. TUGO-EvTEG, -Eloal, -éVTa. 


SPouaZ 


The termination 7ec, belonging to this head, is often 
contracted. Thus, -7e1¢, -jeooa, -nev, are contracted into 
NC, -700a, jv ; as, for example, 


N. tup-7V¢, TL-O0A, TUL-7V, 
G. Tip-7vT0¢, TYyu-yoOoNC, Tlu-AvTOC, &c. 
6. Termination in qv. 


_ Adjectives in jv have the feminine in evva and the neu- 
terin ev. Of these, however, we find only one form exist- 
ing in Greek, namely, tép7v, Téperva, Tépev. 


Tépny, “ tender.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. rép-77, -ELVQ, —--EV, N. rép-eve, -eiva, -eve, 
G. TED-EVOC, -ElVN¢, -EVv0C, G. TEp-Evoly, -elvaly, -EvOW, 
D. rép-evt, -ciVq, —-EVL, D. tep-évowv, -eivay, -évolv, 
A. Tép-evad, -elvav, -ev, A. Tép-eve, -elva, -Eve, 
V. rép-ev, -El\Va, —--EV. V. rép-eve, -elva, -eve. 
Plural. 


N. rép-evec, -elval, -eva, 
G. tTep-Evwv, -ElvOv, -évor, 
D. rép-eot, = -elvaic, -e01, 
A. Tép-evac, -elvac, -eva, 
V. rép-evec, -elval, -Eeva. 


7. Termination in 6etc, contracted ove. 


Adjectives in 6et¢ are contracted throughout, and form ~ 
the feminine in dedoa, contr. ovoca, and the neuter in dev, 


contr. ovy. 
2 
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eAitéetc, contracted pedttouc, ‘ made of honey.” 
ad ¢; i y 


Singular. Dual. 
N. pedit-derc, -deoca, -0Ev, N. pedtt-devte, -decod, -OevTe, 
otc,  ovoca, oir, otvTe, ovooa, ovrTe, 
G. pedit-devtoc, -o€cons, -devToc, |G. ueAiT-devTOLy, -OEoaLy, -OEvTOLY, 
ovvTo¢, ovaonc, obdVTOC, | ovvToL, ovocaLy, OdYTOLY, - 
D, pedit-6evtt, -ofcon, -devtt, |D. weArt-devtow, -decoaLy, -devToLy, 
odvTt, ovoon, ovvTt, odvToLv, odccaLy, ovvToLY, 
A. pedit-devta, -decoav, -dev, A. wedit-Gevte, -Oe0oa, -0EvTe, 
odvTa, ovccayv, ovr, otvte, ovoca, ovvTeE, 
V. pedct-oev, -€00a, -0EV, V. wedit-devte, -Oecoa, -OevTe, 
ody, ovcoa, ovv. ovvTe, ovcoa, ovrTE. 
Plural. 


N. pedit-Oevtec, -Oecoal, -devTa, 
otvtec, ovocal, ovrTa, 
G. wedit-devTwv, -deCowr, -dEvTOV, 
OvYTWY, OVOOWY, OUVYTWY, 
D. pedit-deor, -6e00alc, -O€dl, 
oval, otdccale, ovct, 
A. medit-devtac, -deooac, -devTa, 
odvtac, ovocac, -odvTa, 
V. wedtt-Oevtec, -O€coal, -devTa, 
OVYTEC, OVOOAL,  ovVTA. 


8. Termination tn ovce uncoatracted. 


This form belongs to participles, and makes the feminine 
in ovoa and the neuter in ov. 


dove, “ having given. 


Singular. Dual. 
N. doze, dotdo-a, ov, N. ddvt-e, dotve-a,  ddrr-e, 
G. dévt-o¢, dotc-nc, dédvT-oc, G. ddvt-orv, dotc-atv, dévT-orv, 
D. dévr-t, dovte-n, ddvT-t, D. ddvt-owv, dovo-atv, dévt-oLv, 
A. dév7-a, dotc-av, ddr, A. d6vt-e, dovo-a,  dd6vt-e, 
V. dove, dotc-a, dv. V. ddvt-e,  dove-a, dévt-e. 
Plural. 

N. dévt-ec, dotc-ar, ddvt-a, 

G. dévt-wv, dovo-év, ddvT-wr, 

D. dota-t,  dotc-aic, dodo-s, 

A. d6vt-ac, dovc-ac, dért-a, 


VY. d6vt-ec, dotc-at, dérT-a. 


9. Termination in ve. 


1. Adjectives in ve make the feminine in eva and the 
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neuter in v. They also contract ef into et, and éec and éac¢ 


into éic. 


2. Participles in v¢ make the feminine in toa and the 


neuter in vv. 


m0vG, ‘ sweet.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. 70-06, -cia, -v, N. 70-ée, -eid, 
4 a 4 e 4 4 
a nas TEMES SUE: G. 70-éolv, ~—-eiarv, 
- 70-E&L, “ELD, “EL, D a Z , 
a Z . 740-€0t -Elal 
= S m6-Eory, -elatv, 
e ZL ~ s t , a 
A. 70-0v, -elav, ~; A. 70-Ee, -€(0, 
V. 70-0, -cia, -v. V. 70-ée, -cia, 
Plural. 
N. 70-éec, -eiat,  -éa, 
G: el, 
G. 70-éwv, -elGv, ~— -Ewr, 
D. 70-é01, -eiatc, -éot, 
A. 70-éac, -éiac, -éa, 
ele, 
V.70-€ec, -eiat, -éa. 
ELC, 
Wy Reece. ae 
Cevyvuc, “joining. 
Singular. Dual. 
N. Gevyv-te, -voa, -vtv, N. Cevyv-tyte, -voa, 
G. Cevyv-tvtoc, -tonc, -vvToC, G. Cevyv-tvrToy, ~voaly, 
fF. 4 4 A 
D. Cevyv-tvtt, -ton, -dvTt, D. Cevyv-tvrowv, -boaty, 
- 4 ~ 4 4 7 
A. Cevyv-tvta, -doar, -OV; A. Cevyv-vrTe, ~0 id, 
V. Cevyv-ve, -Voa, -vv. 1 V. Cevyv-tvte, -toa, 


Plural. 


N. Cevyv-dvrec, 
G. Cevyv-bvTer, 
D. Cevyv-teot, 

A. Gevyv-tvtac, 
V. Cevyv-vvtec, 


-V0aL, 
-VOOV, 
-VOale, 
-Voac, 
-0CaL, 


-0VTA, 
-OVTOV, 
-COL, 
-vVTaQ, 
-vVTa. 


10. Termination in wv. 


“EE, 
-E0L, 


4 
-E0lV;, 


a 
-é€, 

ra 
-é€. 


-UVTE, 
-DVTOLY, 
-OVTOLY, 
-UVTE, 
-UVTE. 


The termination in wv makes ovoa in the feminine and 
ov in the neuter. There are but two adjectives of this ter- 
mination, namely, éx@v, with its compound dékwy, con-" 


tracted by the Attics into akwr. 


are participles, 


All the other forms in wy 
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Exo, “ willing.” 


-6”, 


Dual. 


N. ékx-6vTe, 


G. éx-dvToLv, 
D. éx-dvTow, 


A. &ék-6rTe, 
V. ék-ovte, 


Plural. 

-ovcal, -dovTa, 
-OVOOV, -OVTWY, 
-ovoalc, -ovcl, 
-ovoac, -OrTa, 
-ovoal, -OvTa. 


TUTTWY, * striking.” 


Singular. 
N, ék-dv, -ovoa, 
G. Ek-OVTOC, -ov0N¢, 
D. éx-dv7t, -ovon, 
A, ék-6vTa, -o00ar, 
V. éx-ov, -ovca, 
N. éx- 
G. ék- 
D. ék- 
A. éx- 
V. éx- 
Singular. 
N. timt-wv,  -ovea, 
G. TORT-OvTOC, -obonC, 
D. tirt-ovtt, -ovon, 
A. TUmT-ovTa, -ovcar, 
V.tinT-wv, -ovoa, 


N. rinr-ovtec, 
G. TuTT-6vTHr, 


-o0oa,  -OVTE, 
-ovoalv, -OVTOLY, 
-obcalv, -dvToLy, 
-o00a, -OVTE, 
-ovoa, -OVTE. 


Dual. 


<0, N 
-OVTOC, G. 
-OVTL, 1D), 
-Ov, A 
-Ov. V. 
Plural. 


D. rint-ovet, 


A. timt-ovTac, 
V. tumT-ovTec, 


-OVOGL, -OVvTd, 


-OVOODV, 


-OUVOGLC, -OVOL, 
-ovoac, -ovTda, 


-ovoal, 


-OVTQ. 


. TONT-ovTe, -O0Ga, -OrTE, 
TUTT-OVTOLY, -OVOALY, -OVTOLY, 
TUNT-OVTOLV, -OVOALY, -OVTOLY, 
. TUNT-OVTE, -OUOG, -OVTE, 
TONT-OVTE, -OVOG, -OVTE. 


-OVTOV, 


Some participles in @v, contracted from déwv, make the 


feminine in @oa and the neuter in wv. 


‘Ghus:: 


TLLawWY, contracted Tiuay, “ honouring.” 


Dual. 


Singular. 
4 4 
N. Ti-dov, -dovod, 
Ov, oa, 
G. tTip-dovtoc, -dovonc, 
OVTOG, OoNc, 
D. tip-dovtt, -dovoy, 
QOVTL, O07, 
A. Ti-dovTa, -dovoar, 
OVTQ, @oar, 
V. ty-dwr,  —-dovoa, 
ov, Goa, 


ys 
-a0v, 
Ov, 
-aOVTOC, 
OVTOS, 
-dovTt, 
OVTL, 
-dov, 
OV, 
4 
-Ov, 
Ov. 


N. 
G: 
iD: 
A. 
V. 


TL[L-OVTE, 
OVTE, 
TLL-GOVTOLY, 
OVTOLY, 
TLL-LOVTOLY, 
OVTOLY, 
TL-GOVTE, 
OVTE, 
TUl-GOVTE, 
ore, 


-doved, -dovte, 
oa, @VTE, 
-@Ovoalyv, -GovToyr, 

Goaw, OvrToLy, 
-Govoay, -GovToly, 

Goalv, GVvTOLY, 
-Govou, -aovTe, 


oa, OVTE, 
-dovoa, -dovrré, 
aod, OvTe. 
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Plural. 

N. tepu-dovrec, -doveat, 
OVTEC, oa, 

G. Ti-dovTwv, -aovowr, 
OVTOY, WOOV, 

D. tiy-dovet,  -doveaic, 
OCL, Goals, 

A. tTuyi-dovtac, -dovcac, 
OVvTac, @oac, 

V. Tyi-dovtec, -dovoat, 
QVTEC, Ooat, 


-dovTa, 
OVTa, 
-Q0VTWY, 

OVTWY, 
-dovsel, 
OOL, 
-GovTa, 
OvTa, 
-@ovTa, 
OVTA. 


11. Termination in we. 
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This termination also belongs to participles. The fem- 
inine is in via and the neuter in 6c. 
TeTugos, “ having struck.” 
Singular. Dual. 

N. retvd-dc, -via, -6¢, N. rervg-6re, -via, -6re, 

G. reTvg-6T0¢, -viac, -dTOC, G. tetud-6ToLv, -viaLr, -6ToLv, 
D. retvg-671, -vig, -6Tt, D. retvd-dtowv, -viaty, -dTow, 
A. tetug-67a, -viav, -6¢, A. TeTvg-6Te, -viad, -6TE, 

V. rervg-0¢, -via, -6¢. V. rervd-6Te, -via, -éTEe. 

Plural. 


. TETUG-OTEC, -ViaL, 
. TETUG-OTWY, -VLOV, 


-Vvialc, 


. TETUG-OTAaC, -viac, 
. TETUG-OTEC, -viaL, 


N 
G 
D. rervd-601, 
A 
Vv 


-6Ta, 
-6TWY, 
-60l, 
-0TQ, 
-0Ta. 


The syncopated forms of the perfect participle active, 
however, make the feminine in ®oa@ and the neuter in we. 


Thus: 


éoTas, “ having stood.” 


Singular. 


N. é07-Gc, 
G. éor-Groc, 
D. éor-6T1, 
A. éo7T-6Ta, 
V. éor-Oc, 


-@0a, -0¢, 
-Oons, -OTOC, 
-O0n,  -G@TL, 
-Ooav, -0C, 
-Ooa, -W¢. 


Dual. 


N. éot-67e, -doa, 
G. éot-6Tolv, -dcoay, 
D. éo7-dTo1v, -doaLr, 
A. éoT-GTe, -Oca, 
V. é0T-OTe, -0a, 


-OTE, 
-OTOU, 
-OTOLY, 
-OTE, 
“OTE. 
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Plural. 
N. éor-Grec, -Goat, -OrTa, 
G. éoT-OTWY, -wWOOV, -OTwY, 
D. éot-601, -Goaic, -Got, 
A. éoT-OTa¢, -Ooac, -OTa, 
V. é07T-OTe¢, -Ooal, -OTa. 


2. ADJECTIVES OF TWO TERMINATIONS. 
1. Termination in oc. 


évdosoc, “ glorious.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
. €v00§-0C, -0¢, -OV, . €v00é-w, -0, -o, |N. &vdog-o1, -o1, -a, 
. €v00§-0V, -Ov, -0U, . EV00§-oLY, -owv, -olv,| G. &vd6E-wr, -wv, -w?, 
. €v00§-0, -W, -, . €vdo§-otv, -olv, -olv,| D. évd6§-o1e, -orc, -oL¢, 
. €vdok-ov, -ov, -ov, évdog-w, -W, -w, | A. évd6&§-oue, -ove, -a, 
V. évdog-e, -&, -ov. évdogs-w, -w, -w. |V. &vdog-o1, -01, -G. 


PoaZ 
>a 


2. Termination in ac. 


asivac, “ perpetual.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. deiv-ac, -ac, -av, N. deiv-avte, -avte, -avTe, 
G. Geiv-avToc, -avToc, -avToc, G. delv-dvTowv, -avToLV, -avToL, 
D. Geiv-avtl, -avTt, -avtt, D. devv-dvtoly, -avTolv, -avTow, 
A. deiv-ayTa, -avTa, -av, A. deiv-avte, -avTe, -arte, 
V. deiv-ayr, -aV, -ay. V. deiv-ayTe, -avte, -apTe. 
Plural. 
N. deiv-avtec, -avtec, -arta, 
G. adew-dvTwr, -dvTov, -GvTor, 
D. detv-act, -6l, -a6l, 
A. deiv-avTac, -avytac, -ayta, 
V. deiv-avtec, -avTec, -avrTa. 
3. Lermination in nv. 
vyoe 9 
appny, ‘ male.” 
Singular. Dual. 
i 
vy v) 
N. app-my, -NY, “EV, N. Gpp-eve, “EVE, EVE, 
G. app-evoc, -evoc, -Evoe, G. app-évow, -évowv, -évory, 
97.59. 4 
D. Gpp-evit, -evl, —-- EVE, D. 66p-évow, -évow, -évou, 
4 v 
A. app-eva, -EVG, EV, A. app-eve, “EVE, —--EVE, 
V. upp-er, -E), =eV. V. Gpp-eve, -eve, eve. 
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2 Plurai. 
N. app-evec, -evec, 
G. app-évov, -évar, 
D. dpp-eot, —-Eat, 
A. app-evac, -EvaL, 
V. app-evec, -evec, 


-Eva, 
-EvO?, 
--E0L, 
-EVQ, 
Eva. 


4. Termination in n¢. 


of two terminations undergo 


09 


contrac- 


tion, changing éo¢ into ov¢; ef into et; éa and ée into 


7, &c. 
Singular. 
N. aAn6-ic,  -H¢, 
G. dAnO-éoc, -éoc, 
ov¢, ove, 
D. aAyo-éi, —-éii, 
él, él, 
A. GAn6-éa, —-éa, 
: lie ath 
V. adAno-éc, —-éc, 
N 
G 
D 
A 
V 


rOQsw 


adnOne, “ true.” 


Plural. 


. ah76-éec, 


ELC, 


. aAnd-éwr, 


Ov, 


. aAnb-éot, 
. aAnb-éac, 


Ele, 


. aAng-éec, 


ele, 


5. Termination in tc. 


evyaptc, acceptable.” 


Singular. 


. evxap-LC, 
. EvYap-LTOC, 
. EVYAP-LTL, 

. EVYap-ITA, 


or 
-LV, 


V. evyap-!, 


: 


“LC, 
-lTOC, 
-lTL, 
-lTa@, 

or 
-LV, 
al, 


! 


-C, 
-lTOC, 
-(TL, 
ly 


= 


Dual. 
N. dAné-ée, -é, -ée, 
; is Ts 4Iy 
G. dAné-éowv, -éowv, -éowv, 
oiv, ov,  olv, 
D. GAné-éowv, -éowv, -éoLv, 
OV; Ole OLV, 
A. GAnO-ée, -é&,  -ée, 
Z Hb 1h Ns 
V. dAnO-ée, -é, -ée, 
Up) 1) 7]. 
2 va 
-ée¢, -éd, 
ELC, Lb 
-Eov, -EWV, 
OV, GO), 
-Eol, -EOl, 
-éa¢, -éa, 
elt, 1) 
7 2? 
-éec, -éa, 
EUG ae We 
Dual. 
N. ebydp-ite, -lTé, -ITE, 
27 
G. ebyap-iroww, -itow, -irouy, 
4 -? - 
D. edyap-itow, -itolv, -itow, 
A. ebyap-ite, -iTe, -ITE, 
V. etydp-ite, -(Te,  =LTE. 
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sP0Qa4 


Plural. 
i ebydp-lTec, “LTEC, =LTA, 
. ebyap-itov, -iTwv, -iTwv, 
. VYap-lol, -lol, LOL, 
. ebyap-\TasG, -lTAaC, -lTa, 
. EUYGP-LTEG, -LTEC, -LTA. 


6. Termination in ove. 


Adjectives in ove of two terminations have the accu- | 
sative singular in -oda@ or -ovy, and the vocative in -ov¢ | 


Or -Ov. 
dirouc, ‘* two-footed.” 
Singular. Dual. 

N. oiz-ove, -0UC, -ovv, | N. dim-ode, -ode, -008, 
G. dim-odoc,  -000c,  -o0oc, G. dur-ddowv, -6do1v, -d0o0Lr, 
D. diz-o0:, -00L, -00L, D. dim-édowv, -édotv, -ddotv, 
A. dtz-oda, -00a, 

or or -0Uv, A. Oim-ode, -ode, -008, 

-OUV, -OUv, 
V. din-ove, -0UC, 

or or -OUv. V. Oim-ode, -ode, -008. 

-0v, -0U, 


Adjectives im v¢ of two terminations contract veg and vag | 


Plural. 


N. dim-odec, -odec, -oda, 
G. dim-d0wv, -ddwv, -ddur, 
D. dim-oot, -ool, -oot, 
A. diz-odac, -odac, -0oda, 
V. dim-odec, -odec¢, -oda. 


into ve. 
Singular. 
N. adaxp-ve, -ve, 
G. addxp-voc, -voc, 
D. addxp-vi,  -vi, 
A. Gdakp-vy, -vy, 
V. ddaxp-v, —_-2, 


7. Termination in ve. 


adaxpve, “ tearless.” 


Dual. 
=v, N. dddxp-ve, -ve, —--ve, 
VOC, G. ddaxp-tow, -dtowv, -vow, 
-vi, D. ddaxp-tow, -dbow, -dorv, 
-v; A. dddkp-ve, -ve, —-ve, 
=v. V. dddkp-ve, -ve, —--ve. 
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Plural. 

N. dddxp-vecg, -vec, -va, 
US3 ue; 

G. ddakp-bwv, -vov, -vur, 

D. dddkp-vot, -vol, -vot, 

A. a0dkp-vac, -vacg, -va, 
Ug, Ue; 

V. dddxp-vec, -vec, -va. 
UC, ve. 


8. Termination in wy. 


oodparv, “ discreet.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. cogp-wv, -wv, -ov, N. cagp-ove, -ove, -ove, 
4 7 4 ca 
G. oadp-ovoc, -ovec, -ovoc, G. OWOP-OVOLY, -OVOLY, -OVOLY, 
D. oadp-ovt, -OVvl, -OVL, D. owdp-ovol, -Ovoly, -OVvoLY, 
A. oa¢p-ova, -ovad, -ov, A. cOdp-ove, -ove, -ove, 
V. cGgp-ov, -ov, -ov. V. aidgp-ove, -ove, -ove. 


Plural. 


N. oa¢p-ovec, -ovec, -ova, 
G. codp-dver, -dverv, -dver, 
D. cé¢p-oct,  -oot, -oot, 
A, o@gp-ovac, -ovac, -ova 
V. cagp-ovec, -ovec, -ovd. 


’ 


Under this same head fall comparatives in wy, which 
are declined like owdpwy, except that they are syncopated 
and contracted in the accusative singular, and in the nom- 
inative, accusative, and vocative plural. Thus: 


peigoy, “ greater.” 


Singular. Dual. 

N. peit-ov, “WV, -OV, N. peil-ove, -ove,  -ove, 
G. peil-ovoc, -ovoc, -ovoc,| G. pel-dvowv, -dvoly, -dvoly, 
D. peil-ovt, -OVvl, -OVL, D. petg-dvowv, -dvolv, -dvorv, 
A. petl-ova, -0VG, ) -0v, 

-0@ syncope, boa, A. peit-ove, -ove, -ove, 

-® crasis, =, 

_'V. peil-ov, -OV, -Ov. V. peil-ove, -ove, -ove. 


F 
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N. peit-ovec, 


-0&¢, syncope, 
-oug, crasis, 


G. petl-ovor, 
D. peté-oot, 
A. petl-ovac, 


-0UG, crasis, |; 


V. petl-ovec, 


-0€¢, syncope, 
-0U¢, crasis, 


-ovac, 
-0a¢, syncopest -0ae, 


TERMINATIONS. 
Plural. 
-OVEC, -0vd, 
-0£C, -0d, 
-0ue, -O, 
-OVOV, -OVvOY, 
-00L, -00L, 
-ovd, 
“ove, “0, 
-OVEC, d -Ova, 
-OE€C, -0a, 
-0VC, 4 -@. 


9. Termination in wp. 


peyadntop, “ magnanimous.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. peyaAyt-wp, -wp, -0P, N. peyadnt-ope, -ope, oe, 
G. eyadnt-opoc, -opoc, -opoc, G. eyadnt-polv, -Opolv, -dporv, 
D. peyaant-opt, -opt, -opt, beyadAnt-dpo.v, -dpotv, -dpoly, 
A. peyaAnt-opa, -opa, -op, A. pweyahnt-ope, -ope,  -0pe, 
V. peyaAynt-op, -0p, -op. V. peyaAjt-ope, -ope,  -0pe. 
Plurai. 
N. peyaAnt-opec, -opec, -opa, ! 
G. peyadAnt-opwv, -opwv, -dpar, 
D. weyadyt-opor, -opot, -opot, 
A. weyaAqt-opac, -opac, -opa, 
V. peyadjt-opec, -opec, -opa. 
10. Termination in we. BG 
evyewe, “ fertile.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. ebye-w¢, -6, -O?, N. ebye-0, -0, -0, 
G. ebye-0, -0, -0, G. eiye-wv, -@v, -wr, 
D. eiye-~, -9,  -®) D. edye-wv, -ov, -v. 
A. evye-wv, -OV, -OY, A. evye-@, -0, -0, 
V. evye-ws, -WS, -Wv. V. ebye-0, -0, -@. 
Plural. 
N. cbye-o, =, =, 
G. evye-wv, -oY, -oP, 
D. ebye-we, OS, BL 
A. evyé-wl, -WC, -0, 
V. evye-y, -y), -W- 
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3. ADJECTIVES OF ONE TERMINATION. 


_ Adjectives of one termination, namely, which express 
the masculine, feminine, and neuter by one and the same 
ending, are the cardinal numbers from tévte, “ five,” to 
éxatov, “a hundred,” both inclusive. 

Others have indeed only one termination, but for the 
masculine and feminine merely, since they are not used 
with substantives of the neuter gender, at least in the nom- 
inative and accusative singular and plural. ‘They are 
properly of the common gender, wanting the neuter." 
Such are, 

1. Adjectives compounded of substantives which remain 
unchanged ; as, paxpoyelp, abToverp, Evplyv, wakpaiwv, pa- 
Kpabyny, from yeip, piv, aidv, and avyiyv, except those 
compounded of trove and 7é6Atc, which have two termina- 
tions. 

2. Adjectives in wp, which are partly derived from tat7jp 
and uATNp; as,arTaTwp, aUnTwp, OwounTwp; and partly from 
verbs; as, TaLdoAéTwp, OwoyEevéTup, LLdoTwp. 

3. Adjectives In 7¢, genitive -7To¢, and in we, genitive 
-WTOC; as, GOuAC, NuLOvic, ayvac, awobpac. 

4, Adjectives in my¢ and t7¢, according to the first de- 
clension; as, evaT7c¢, E0eAovTie. 

5. Adjectives in & and w, as, 7AE, hoirveé, aiyiAup, aidio. 

6. Adjectives in ac, genitive -adoc, and in cc, genitive 
-L00¢; as, dvyac, avadkic. 


ANOMALOUS ADJECTIVES. 


1. Originally some adjectives had two forms, of both of 
which certain cases have been retained in use, so that the 


1. Some of these, however, are also used as neuters, but only in the 
genitive and dative singular and plural; as, duditpito¢ avAiov, Soph. 
Philoct. 19 ; év wévytt couatt, Eurip. El. 375; antiow rékeot, Euen. 
Epigr. 13. In gther words, the neuter, when necessary, is supplied by 
derivative or kindred forms ; as, GAaxixov, dpraxtiKdv, povexov, &e. 
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cases which are wanting in one form are supplied by those 
of the other. Of this kind are péyac or peyddoc, and 76- 
Ave or TroAA6c. 

2. From peydAoc, the feminine weydAy has remained in 
use throughout, as well as the entire dual and plural, and 
the genitive and dative masculine and neuter of the singu- 
lar number. ‘The remaining cases, the nominative and ac- 
cusative singular, masculine and neuter, are taken from pé- 
vac. 

3. In 76Ave, the feminine and the dual and plural num- 
bers are entirely taken from 7roAA6c. 


péyac, “ great.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. péyac, peyaan, “péya, N. peydAw, peydda, peydda, 
G. peyaAov, peyddAnc, peyddov, | G. weyddoww, peydAa, peyddow, 
D. peydAw, peyddy, peyddw, | D. peyddAow, peyddraty, peyddor, 


A. péyav, ueydAnv, péya, A. weyddo, peyaha, peyddo, 
V. péyac, peyGan, eye. V. weydAw, peydda, peydho. 
: Plural. 


N. pweydaor, peydaAa, peydda, 
G. peyddov, peydhwrv, peyador, 
D. peydrow, peydhac, peyddore, 
A. peydhouc, peyddac, peyada, 
V. peyddot, poeydAat, yoeyada. 


mroAve, “ much.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. rodte, modAan, odd, N. 70AA6, moAdd, ToAAG, 
G. roAAot, moAAje, moAdod, G. roAdoiv, roAdAaiv, roAAoiv, 
D. 1oAAG, ToAAT, woAO, D. rodAoiv, odAaiv, roAAotv, 
A. roAtv,  moddAnv, mod, A. 7oAAG, modAa, ToAAG, 
V. odd, ToAAH, Todd. V. woAAd, TOAAd, TOAAG. 
Plural. 


N. roAAol, moddAai, moAAd, 
G. moAAGv, TOAAGY, TOAAGY, 
D. roAAoic, moAdAaic, moAdoic, 
A. woAAotc, moAAdc, moAAd, 
V. moAdoi, moddAai, modAdd. 


———————— ae eee a 

1. Many forms from 76Av¢ occur, however, in the poets. Thus, the 
genitive moAéoc, Il. 4, 244; the nominative plural moréec, I]. 2, 610; 
the genitive plural zoAéwy, I]. 5, 691; the dative moAéow, Il. 4, 388, &e 
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The adjective dAAoc is anomalous only in this, that it has 
zAAo in the neuter instead of GAAov. 


REMARKS ON THE TERMINATIONS OF ADJECTIVES. 


1. Adjectives in -atoc, having the vowel ¢ before aioe, 
denote magnitude or value, and are derived from the names 
of measures, weights, coins, and denominations of money ; 
as, myvlatoc, “a cubit long ;” modtatoc, “a foot long ;” 
tahavtiaioc, “costing a talent ;” &c. ‘Those in atoc, on 
the other hand, which have not ¢ before atoc, generally de- 
note the place where something has originated, or to which 
it belongs; as, myyatoc, “ proceeding from,” or, “ belonging 
to, a fountain ;” adyedaioc, “ belonging to a herd;” Kkopv- 
gatoc, “one who is at the head.” Some, however, denote 
merely a quality; as, ceAnvatoc, “ moon-shaped ;” eipnvatoc, 
“* neaceable.” 

2. Adjectives in -dAeo¢ mostly express a fulness; as, 
Sappaneos, “ full of confidence ;” Oetuareoc, “ full of fear.” 

3. Adjectives in -avo¢ mostly signify the possession of 
the quality expressed by the primitive; as, wevxedavéc, 
“ bitter ;” pryedavoc, “ that which causes shuddering.” 

4. Adjectives in -evo¢ commonly express an origin or 
source ; as, y7VvELoc, Bdetoc, immetoc, wHhAELoc, &c., “ consist- 
ing of,” or, “derived from, geese, catile, horses, sheep,” &c. 
Others denote rather an agreement with, or resemblance to, 
a thing ; as, dvdpetoc, ‘“ becoming a man ;” yvvatKetoc, “ ef- 

eminate,” or, “ becoming a woman.” 

5. Adjectives in -eo¢, contracted ovc¢, express the mate- 
rial; as, ypvoeoc, -ovc, “ made of gold ;” Aiveoc, -ovc, “ made 
of linen,” &c. 

6. Adjectives in -epo¢ and -7p0¢ signify quality general- 
ly ; as, doAepéc, “ crafty ;” oKtepdc, “ shady,” &c. Some 
express a propensity; as, olvnpdc, “ given to wine ;” ka- 
patnpoc, ‘ laborious,” “ prone to labour.” Others, again, 
have an active signification ; as, vooepdc, or voonpoc, “ cau- 
sing sickness ;” 6yAnpoc, “ causing disquiet ;” byunpoc, “ con- 
tributing to health.” . 

7. Adjectives in -jec¢ signify fulness; as, devdpjerc, 
« full of trees ;” Trotnetc, “ full of grass ;” baAnecc, “ full of 

‘wood.” . 
_ 8. Adjectives in -7A0¢ signify a propensity to, and capa- 
bility or fitness for, anything ; as, dmatnAdc, “ prone to de- 
Bees : 
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cert ;” vmvndAoc, “prone to sleep” ‘To this the idea of ful- 
ness is nearly allied ; as, vdpyAdc, “ watery.” 

9. Adjectives in -ck0¢ most commonly denote fitness or 
capability for anything ; as, 7yewovsKoc, “ fit for command ;” 
cca amaas “fit for piloting,” &c. Other meanings are, 

. belonging to anything ; as, owyatcKoc, “ corporeal ;” »v- 
ee ce ‘spiritual ; ;” 2. coming from anything; as, tatpt- 
£06, “ derived from forefathers,” “ hereditary ;” Botkoc, “made 
of ox’s hide.” 

iJ. Adjectives in -4uoc are of two classes, one derived 
from: nouns and the other from verbs. ‘Those from verbs 
iave soinetimes an active, sometimes a passive significa- 
tion , as, PUsULOC, “one who flees ;” aAwooc, “ pertaining 
to capture ;” 3” ap@otwoc, “ arable ;” Bpwowwoc, “ edible.” Other 
adjectives in -twoc, however, express merely a quality ; as, 
TrEvOLwOG, “ mournful ; 7 ddxupoc, “* celebrated,” &c. 

11. Aujectives in -cvo¢g and -ervoc¢ signify, 1. a material 
of which anything is made ; as, yqivoc, “made of earth ;” 
Kakaptvoc, ‘made of reeds ;” TAivOtvoc, “ made of tiles,” 
&c.; 2. a quality which arises from the magnitude or quan- 
tity of the uhing expressed by the derivation ; as, teduv6c, 
“level ;” dpervoc, ‘‘ mountainous ;” oKotetvoc, “ dark,” &c. 

1%. “Adjeciives in -Lo¢ express 2 quality generally ; as, 
Eorréplog, a pertaining to evening ;” Sadacotoc, “ marine ;’ 
owTnploc, “ saving.” If two aie are derived from 
one substantive, one in toc and the other in oc, the latter 
expresses a quality generally ; the former denotes a prone- 
ness or tendency to that quality; as, KkaOapdc, “ pure ;” 
Kabaptoc, “ loving purity.” 

13. Adjectives in -der¢ and -wer¢ signify a fulness ; as, 
penreoetc, “ full of prudent counsels ;” dpmeddecc, “ full of 
vines.” The termination @ece is used when the penult is 
long ; as, KnTHEEC, OTWELG, KC. 

14. Adjectives in -@d7¢ express, 1. a fulness; as, 7ror- 
oones, “ grassy ;” avbeuadnc, “ flowery ;” 2. a resemblance ; 
as, opnkwons, “ wasplike ;” pAoyadne, “ shining like fire ;” 
avdpwdne, “manly.” In this sense these adjectives coin- 
cide with those in -oezd#c¢, and are probably formed from 
them. 

15. Adjectives in -@Ao¢ signify a propensity or tenden- 
cy to anything ; as, apapTwddc, “ prone to sin ;” pevdwadc, 
“ prone to lying.” 
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DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 


1. The property expressed by an adjective can usually 
be attributed to more objects than one. Yet it is seldom 
found exactly to the same extent in one as in another, but 
it is possessed by one in an usual degree, by another in a 
higher or in a pre-eminent degree. 

2. Now, if one and the same property be attributed to 
two different objects, and these be compared with each 
other in reference to the measure of this property, there 
arises a new form of adjective, namely, the comparative. 

3. But, if a property exists in many objects, and one of 
them is to be distinguished as possessing this property in 
the greatest degree, this is also effected by a new form, 
called the superlative. 

4. These two forms are called degrees of comparison ; 


and, for the sake of uniformity, a corresponding appella- 


tion has also been given to the simple form of the adjec- 
tive, namely, the positive. Strictly speaking, however, the 
positive is no degree of comparison, but merely the primi- 
tive form, on which the comparison is based. 


FORMATION OF THE DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

I. The degrees of comparison are formed from the pos- 
itive ; namely, the comparative, by appending the termi- 
nation -Tepoc, a, ov; and the superlative by appending -ra- 
TOC, 7], OV. 

II. These terminations are appended to the root of the 
positive in the following manner : 

1. Adjectives in o¢ and v¢ throw away ¢; as, devvdc, 
delvorepoc, OervoTatos ; Evptc, evptTEpos, EvptTaToc. 

If the penultimate syllable of adjectives in o¢ is short in 
the positive, then ois changed into w in the comparative 
and superlative ; as, copdc, codwtepoc, copwtatoc ; Kaba- 
pc, KabapaTtepoc, KabapeTtaroc.* 


1. This rule about the penult of the positive appears to have been” 
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2. Adjectives in eo¢, contracted ovc, form their compar 
ative and superlative regularly from the uncontracted pos 
itive, and then undergo contraction ; as, mop@ipeoc, contr 
Toppupovce, compar. ToppupewTepoc, contr. TroppupwreEpoc, 
superl. woppvpedtatoc, contr. toppvpa@Taroc. 

3. Adjectives in oo¢, contracted ovc, append -eorepoc, 
-E0TaToc, to the root, and always contract this termination 
with the syllable that precedes ; as, evvooc, contr. evvove, 
compar. (ebvoéotepoc) evvovorepoc ; superl. (evvoéorartoc) 
EevvovoTatoc. 

4. Adjectives in -a¢, atva, av, append tepoc and taroc 
to the neuter; as, péAac, weAdytepoc, pedadvTarog. — 

5. Adjectives in 7¢ and e¢ shorten these terminations 
into e¢, and then append tepoc and tato¢; as, aAnOac, 
adnbéotepoc, aAnOéotatoc ; yapielc, KapléoTEpoc, vapléo- 
TATOC. 

6. But adjectives in 7¢, genitive ov, of the first declen-— 
sion, annex otepo¢ and totatoc to the root; as, KAénTI¢, 
KAETTLOTEPOC, KAETTLOTATOS. 

7. Adjectives in wy append éatepo¢ and éorato¢ to the 
root ; as, cwppwy, genitive owdpurv-o¢c, compar. owdpovéo- 
TEpoG, superl. cwWhpovéoratoc. 

8. Adjectives in nv annex éotepo¢ and éotatoc to the 
neuter; as, Tépnv, TepeveoTtepoc, TEpEvEoTAaTOS. 

9. Adjectives in € append éorepoc and iortato¢ to the 
root, and sometimes éorepoc and éorTaro¢ ; as, apmag, gen- 
itive dpray-oc, compar. dprayiotepoc, superl. dptayiora- 
Toc; adnate, genitive ad7nAtK-o¢, compar. adndAtKéorepoc, 
superl. apyAtkéotatoc. 

III. Some dissyllabic adjectives in v¢ and pog¢ reject 





caused by the conditions of hexameter verse, the oldest measure in the 
Greek language, and by which that language itself was first formed. 
Thus, for example, a comparative in 67époc, with the preceding syllable 
short, consequently ~~~, would not have been admissible into the hexam- 
eter. ‘The same objection would apply to a comparative in Grépog, with 
the preceding syllable long (except where another long syllable went be- 
fore the latter), since the result would be ~ ~~~. 
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these terminations, and use, in their stead, twy (neuter Zov) 
for the comparative, and cotoc, 7, ov for the superlative. 
Thus, yAveic, yAvetwv, yAvniotoc ; aloxypéc, aicyiwy, 
aloytoroc. 

1. The adjectives compared i in the latter way are, how- 
ever, but few in number, neither is this mode of compar- 
ison exclusively used even in their case, since the com- 
mon terminations 6tepo¢ and wrepoc, 6Tato¢ and vraroc, 
also occur. 

2. Generally speaking, of those in poc, the formation 
iwv, toroc, predominates only in aioypé¢g and évOpdc ; and 
of those in vc, only in 70v¢ and tayt¢. In all the others, 
the regular form must be regarded throughout as the more 
usual. Thus Gpaditepoc is the more common form, where- 
as Bpadiwy occurs only in poetry. 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE PRECEDING RULES. 


1. Some adjectives in o¢ reject o before tepo¢ and ta- 
TOG; aS, yEepatoc, yEepaitepoc, yEpaitatoc ; TrEpatoc, TEpat- 
Tepoc, mEpaitatoc, &c. ‘The adjective diAoc has for its 
usual forms @iAtepoc, diAtaroc ; besides which, however, 
dtAaitepoc, and even the regular g@zAWTeEpoc and diAwTatoe, 
are also found.’ | 
_ 2. Other adjectives, instead of o and w, have commonly 

al, or €¢, or t¢, before the comparative and superlative ter- 
minations ; as, 


Leone, peoairepoc, pecaitatoc, 
idtoc, idvaitepoc, idtaitatoc, 
Tpatoc, TpwlaiTEepoc, TpWwlaiTaros. 
Eppwéevoc,  eppwuevéotepoc,  eppwpwevéotaroc, 
apGovoc, apbovéorepoc, ad0ovéoraroc, 
aomevoc, GOMeveoteEpoc, GOMEeveotartoc. 


1. The three forms of the comparative and superlative of ¢iAo¢ appear 
to have been used by the ancients with a certain distinction in meaning. 
Thus, @iAtepog and @iAraroc signified ‘‘more friendly,” ‘dearest 
friend ;” dtAaitepoc, “more dear,” “more esteemed ;” and gtA6TEpoc, 
“more beloved.”” ‘This distinction, however, has not, in general, been 
strictly observed. ost, G. G. p. 169. 
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AaxXioraroc, 


AdAroc, 
TTWVLOTATOG. 


TTWYOC, 


Aakiorepos, 
TTWVLOTEPOG, 


_ 3. In some of the adjectives which make the compara- | 
tive in cwy and the superlative in cotoc, the z of the ending 
tw is rejected, and the last letter of the root, if 0, 3, x, or v, 
changes into oo (Attic tr). Thus, tayt¢ (old form Oay- 
v¢), comparative tayiwyv, changed to Ydoowy, Attic Yar- 
Twv. So, also, éAayvec, comparative éhaxiwy, ‘changed to 
éExdoowy, Attic éAdtTwv. In the same manner, also, must 
the comparative pdoowy, of waxpéc, be explained. 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 


I. The comparative and superlative remain in several 
adjectives, whose positive has grown into disuse. ese 
are noted most easily in connexion with some extant posi- 
tive, to which they approximate the nearest in respect of 


‘signification. Hence the following list : 
apetvory, 
apElwy, aploros. 
me BeaAtiov, BEATLOTOC. 
(éATEpog, BeAtaroc. 
Kpeloowy, 
Good. ayaboc, pe: ie Ri es 
AWLWY, AwtorToc. 
AOWY, A@OTOG. 
oéepTatoc. 
oterepos,¢ péploroc. 
péepTlotoc. 
KAKGTEPOS, KQKQTATOC. 
KQKlOv, KGKLOTOC. 
Bad. kaxéc, | KEpelov, xeplotoc. 
HElpOV, vElploToc. 
aKpOTEPOC, aKpoTaroc. 
Tong. waxpos, ra iain i 
pECOWY, 
Great. péyac, LECOY, péytoros. 
pelican, . 
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( pLKpOTEpos, 
| | wexdrepos, 
Small. utkpoc, < peiwy, peloroc. 
(gAayvc), | éAdcowy, EAGYLOTOS. 
NOOWY, NKLOTOG. 
, 
Much. rrodvc, } ee TAELOTOG. 
Easy. padvoc, pawy, paoroc. 


1. That these various forms were not used in exactly 
the same signification is certain; but it is also equally cer- 
tain that no settled distinction between them was universal- 
ly observed. 

2. The proper comparative and superlative of ayafdc, 
namely, dyaOetepo¢g and dyafwtatoc, occur only jn later 
writers, and such as are not Attic; as, for example, in Di- 
odorus Siculus, 16. 86. 


_ IL. Some comparatives and superlatives are evidently de- 
rived from substantives, adverbs, and prepositions. ‘Thus: 


Compar. Superl. 
TpOTEPOC, TPGTOC, from 70. 
bréptepoc,  vméptaroc, Ce OTeD: 
GVOTEPOS, dVOTATOC, MS GPG): 
VOTEPOS, voTaroc, c OT. 


KAentiotatoc, “ KAETTNEC. 

Etaipotatoc, “ éralpoc. 
dovAorepoc, “ = dovAoc. 
BaotredTepos, “ Bacthedc. 


To these may be added the following comparisons of ad- 
verbs. Thus: 


GVO), avwrépo, GVOTATH, 
KGTO KATWTEPO), KATWTATO, 
éZ0), &EWTEPO, &EWTATO, 
Eow, EawTépw, EOWTETO, 


TOPpW,  TOppWTEPW,  TrOPPWTATO. 


fil. A few instances occur, where, to express a stil] 
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higher gradation of an idea, a degree of comparison be- 
comes the positive to a new formation ; as, éoyaroc, “ last,” 
éoxvaTorepoc, éoyaterartos, “last of all ;” mparoc, “ first,” 
mpwrotoc, “ first of all,” “ the very first.” 

IV. In many adjectives in Greek, as in other languages, 
the formation of a comparative and superlative from the 
root of the positive was not usual, but the gradation of idea 
was expressed by adding the adverbs uaAdov (“ more’) 
and padAtora (“ most”). Thus, tpwroc, “ vulnerable,” tpwe 
TOC paAdov, “ more vulnerable ;” Ovytoc, “ mortal,” Sunro¢g 
uadddoy, more mortal ;” OndAoc, “ evident,’ waddov O7jAos, 
“ more evident,” OjAoc padAtora, “ most evident.” 


XXIII. NUMERALS. 


1. Numerals are either Cardinal or Ordinal. ; 

2. The cardinal numbers answer to the question, “ how 
many ?” as, ic, “one ;” dvo, “two ;” Tpetc, “ three,” &c. 

3. ‘The ordinal numbers answer to the question, “ which 
in order 2?” as, Tp@TOC, “ first ;” devTEpoc, ‘ second ;” TpiToc, 
“ third,” &c. 

4. For marks of number the Greeks employ the letters 
of their alphabet ; but, to make the number complete, they 
insert therein a ¢ after ¢, called émionuov, or Fav,' and an- 
swering to our 6; and they also adopt two Oriental char- 
acters, namely, Koppa, G for 90; and Sampi, ® for 900. 

7. When the letters are employed to denote numbers, a 
_ mark resembling an accent is placed over them; but to des- 
ignate the thousands the same mark is placed below. Thus, 





1. The appellation oriyua is also sometimes given to this character. 
The name Fav refers to the circumstance of its occupying the place of 
_ the digamma in the alphabetic order. 

2. The original mark for the x6mma was 9, whence comes the Latin 
Q@. The Zayzi is no doubt to be traced back in name to the old name 
for the letter ¢, namely ody, and appears to have been formed from the 
union of this letter with a 7, the early form of the Greek S having been 
C. Buttman thinks that the earlier name of the numeral in question 
was Zav, and that Zerit came in as an appellation at a later period. 
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a is one, but @ one thousand. Sok’ is twenty, but x twenty 
thousand. 

8. These marks above and below the letters are not ex- 
pressed in the case of every letter, when we have several 
letters placed side by side, and indicating a series of num- 
bers, but only over or below the last of each series. Thus 
we write vy" for 53,602 ; and awA7 for 1838. 

9. The following combinations may serve as examples 
of the Greek system of notation. 


jauié, =: 1415. yous’, 3846. 
“Soté, 9265. kabd, 21,501. 
yond’, 3589. precy’, 155,203. 
($@A6", ‘7832. 700°", 89,004. 


10. In place of this system of notation, the Athenians 
adopted the following, which is far more striking to the 
eye. Thus: 


I, 1, is the mark of unity. 


sf Bice 
III, 3, ¢ express the other numbers above 5. 
TI, 4, . 
II, 5, is the initial of Tévre. 
A> 40; cb Aeka. 
H, 100, ee Hexaroy, the old form for éxatév. 
X, 1000, &s XéAtoe. 
M, 10,000, « Mépto. 


The numbers between these are denoted partly by the 
combination of the above marks; as, AII for 12; AA for 
20; AAATIIIIT for 39; and partly by the multiplication of A, 
H, X, M, into five I, these marks being placed within the IT; 
as, Al for 7evtaxic déka, five times ten, or 50; JAJA for 
60; JAI for 500; [xX] for 5000; XJB[HHHAAATIIIT for 
1838. This manner of notation is particularly to be marked, 
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since it has been preserved in many and important Attic in- 
scriptions.’ 


DECLENSION OF THE FIRST FOUR NUMERALS. 








Singular. Dual. 
sic, “one.” Ovo, “ two.” 
N. ele, pia, éy, N. dvo and dtu, 
G. évoc, puldc, _— Eve, G. dvoiv and dveiv, 
D. évi, sae, évi, D. dvoir, 
A.éva, piav, &. A. dvo. 
Plural. 
N. ; 
G. dvév, 
D. dvoi, 
A. 
Plural. Plural. 
tpetc, “ three.” Téooapes, “ four.” 
N.tpeic, tpeic, pia, N. récoapec, téooapes, Téooapa, 
G.Tpl6v, Tpldv, TpLOr, G. Tecodpur, TEecodpur, TEecodpur, 
D. tpici, + rtpici, prot, D. réocapor, técoapol, Técoapot, 
A. tpeig, Tpelc,  Tpla. A. Téocapac, Técoapas, Técoapa. | 


REMARKS ON THE FIRST FOUR NUMERALS. 
Eic. 

1. In the epic writers the form ta is found for pia ; and 
only once i@ for évé. (Il. 6. 422.) 

2. From the composition of this numeral with ovdé and 
undé arise the negative adjectives ovdei¢ and pndeic, which 
are declined in the same manner; as, nom. ovdetc, ovde- 
uia, ovdév ; genitive ovdevdc, ovdeuac, canes &c. The 
later Greek writers make it ov@ei¢ and p7Oeic, from ovtTe 
and LITE, which, however, is not considered genuine Attic. 

3. Ovdetc and yndetc are often separated, and written 
ovdé cic, and pendé sic, &c., and this separation increases 
the negative signification. Thus, ovdé éic, “ not even one ;” 
one bo” EVvOG, & not even by one,” &e. 

The numeral ¢éic, from its very nature, can have no 
aaa but ovdeic and pndeic have ovdévec and pundévec, in 
the sense of “ insignificant,” “ of no value.” 





1. For an account of the arithmetic of the Greeks, consult Delambre, 
Histoire de VAstronomie Ancienne, vol. il., p. 3, seq. 





SYNOPSIS 


1. Avo is the Attic mode of writing. 
Herodotus it is often indeclinable. 


Avo. 
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In Homer and 
Aveiy is of more rare 


occurrence than dvoiv, and is only used in the genitive. 
Avoy is sometimes written dv@v, and regarded as Ionic for 


Ovotyv. 


But dv@v is preferable as a genitive plural.’ 


2. Avw appears to have been, in fact, the dual number of 
"“Audw accords in great measure with 


the old form dvéc. 


Ovw. 


in the old poets it is frequently indeclinable. 


erwise adyqotv is used in the genitive and dative. 


Téooapec. 


Oth- 


1. Instead of técoapec the Ionic dialect has téocepec, 


the Molo-Doric rétTopec. 


an /Kolic form. 


Hesychius gives méoovpeg as 


2. For téooapoz or tétTapor in the dative, the form TéT- 
pact occurs in the poets. 


SYNOPSIS OF NUMERALS. 


Cardinal. 
1] @ eic, Ist 
2| B’| dvo, 2d 
3] y'| Tpete, 3d 
4| 0’| réocapec, 4th 
5| &| wévte, 5th 
Gl" cr") €&, 6th 
7 CO) énrd, 7th 
8| 7] OKTa, 8th 
9| 3 | évvéa, 9th 
10} ¢| déxa, 16th 
11| ta’| évdexa, 11th 
12} ¢8’| dddexa, 12th 
13] cy’| TploKaidexa, 13th 
14| 16’| reccapeckaidexa,, 14th 
15| ce’| wevrexaidexa, 15th 
16! tc’| éxxaidexa, 16th 
17| 0’) éxraxaidexa, 17th 
18) 17’| éxtwkaidexa, 18th 
19| «S| évveakaideka, 19th 
20 kK’ | eikoot, 20th 
21| Ka’| eixoowy eic, Qist 
22| «6’| etxoor dvo, &c., 22d 
30] A’| tpcaxovta, 30th 





Ordinal. 
TPATOC, 
dEvTEpOS, 

Tpiroc, 

TETAPTOC, 
TELTTOC, 

EKTOC, 

ébdouoc, 

dydoos, 

EvYaTOE, 

dékaToc, 
EvoéKaTOS, 
dwdéxaToc, 
TPLOKQLUEKGTOC, 
TECOAPAKALOEKATOG, 
TEVTEKALOEK OTOL, 
EKKQLOEKATOC, 
émTakaloéKaroc, 
OkTwWKAaLOEKATOE, 
évVEAKQLOEKATOS, 
elKcoToc, 
elkooTO¢ TpOTes, 
elkooTog OEvTEpoc, 
TpLakooTOs, 





1. Passow, Lez. s. v. 
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31; Ad| tpdKovra ele, 3lst| Tpraxooro¢c mpGroc, 
40| p’| TeccapdKorra, A0th| teccapakooroc, 
50| v’| wevtyKovta, 50th| wevrnKooroc, 
60) &| é&#xovTa, 60th| é&jxooréc, 
70| 0°| é6dounKovra, 70th| é6dounKooréc, 
80) x’| dydonKovta, 80th} dydonKoardc, 
90| G’| évevqxovta, 90th| evernKoortoc, 
100} p’| éxarov, 100th| éxarooréc, 
200| o| dtaxdoror, 200th| dsaxoorocréc, 
300| 7] tTpraKdazot, 300th| tpraxoctooTos, 
400| | Tecoapakdciot, 400th| tecoapakoo.ocToc, 
500| ¢’| wevrakdcvot, 500th| wevtaxoo.ocroc, 
600! | é&axdotoz, 600th| é&axoorooréc, 
700| ’| émrakoovot, 700th| émtakootoctoc, 
800} w’| éxTakéoroL, 800th) dxTakocLocToc, 
900} ‘| évvaxéoror, 900th] évvaxoorocros, 
1000) a} yidcoz, 1000th| yeAooroe, 
2000} B| dioyxiAroz, 2000th| dstoytArooréc, 
3000) y,| tptoxiAror, 3000th| tprcytArooroc, 
4000} 6) Tetpaxcoyihror, 4000th| retpaxiaytArooréc, 
5000) «| mevtaxioyxihuor, 5000th) wevraxioytAtocroc, 
6000) ¢ | éaxioyiAror, 6000th| éFaxroytArooréc, 
7000) ¢)| émraxioyiAror, 7000th| éxraxioytArooréc, 
8000} 7,| dxTaKoyxiruor, 8000th| dxTaxioyALocrtéc, 
9000) 3%] évvaxioyiAroz, 9000th| évvakioytAtooroc, 
10,000} «| pvpzoz, 10,000th| “upsocroc, 
20,000} x,| dsopdpror, 20,000th| dcouupsocréc, 
100,000} p,| dexakcoudpzoc. 100,000th| dexaxtopupiooroc. 
Multiplicatives. 
arAodc,! Simple, 
OiTAove, Double, 
TpiTAove, Treble, 
TetparAode, Quadruple, 
TwEevTaTrAove, Fwe fold, 
&c. &c. 
Adverbs of Number. 
araé, Once, 
Oic, Twice, 
Tpic, Thrice, 
TETPAKLC, Four times, 
TEVTAKLC, Five times, 
&c. &e. 


1. For the declension of dzAotc¢, which will serve as a guide to that 


of the rest, see page 50. 
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REMARKS ON THE NUMERALS. 


1. In compound numbers, either the less are put after 
the greater without a conjunction; as, elkoot Tpetc, Tpld- 
KovTa TéVTe; Or, what is most usual, the less precede and 
are connected with the greater by kai; as, Tpelc¢ Kal eikoot, 
TEVTE Kal TPLAKOVTG. 

2. So, also, in the more complicated numbers, the sev- 
eral parts are united in such a manner as to proceed from 
the less to the greater; as, Tértapa Kal ébdounKovta Kat 
évvakoola Kal TployiAta Kal égaxtopvpta, which express 
63,974. 

3. For the greater numbers a numeral substantive is 
frequently used with the requisite cardinal number ; as, 
déxa pvpiadec, 100,000; tproyidAroe Kai TévTE puptdoec, 
53,000, &c. 

4. In the case of tens compounded with 8 or 9, the defi- 
nition is often given by subtraction ; as, Tprdxovta dvoiv 
deévToty or déovTa, 28; dydojKovTa évdc déovToc, 79; or, 
if a substantive of the feminine gender stands therein, jwd¢ 
deovons. 

5. Of the cardinal numbers, the first four and the round 
numbers from 200 are alone declined. All the rest are 
indeclinable. 

6. ‘he Latin distributives are expressed in Greek by 
compounding the cardinal numbers with ovv; as, ovvdvo, 
“two by two ;” ovvtpetc, “ three by three,” &c. 

7. Besides the forms of ordinal numbers which have just 
been given in the synopsis, two ordinals are also frequently 
connected by kai; as, méumtoc Kai déxatoc ; bydo0¢ Kai 
dékatoc, &e. 

8. ‘The smaller ordinal number is also sometimes pre- 
fixed to the greater cardinal or ordinal with xai and a prep- 
osition ; as, 77 ExT Ent déxa, supply 7uépace, “ on the sixth 
in addition to ten days,” 1. e.,“‘ on the sixteenth.” So, also, 
TH ExTy pet’ eixdda, “ on the twenty-sixth,” &c. 

9. In order to express half or fractional numbers in mon- 
ey, measures, and weights, the Greeks used words com- 
pounded of the name of the weight, &c. (viz. vd, d60Adc, 
tdAavrov), with the adjective termination ov, Lov, ator, 
and 7ut, “ half,” and placed before them the ordinal number 
of which the half is taken. Thus, tétaprov 7yitédAar- 
tov, “34 talents,” 1. e., the first a talent, the second a tal- 
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ent, the third a talent, the fourth a half-talent. So, also, 
Tpitov quyuvaiov, “24 mine,” Ebdouov nuidpaypor, “ 6% 
drachme.” 

10. From the foregoing, however, we must carefully 
distinguish such phrases as the following: tpia 7ura- 
Aavra, “14 talents,” i. e., three half-talents; mévre nuip- 
vata, “24 mine,” &c. 

11. From the ordinal numbers are derived, 1. Numerals 
in aioc, which commonly answer to the question, “on what 
day ?” as, tpttatoc, “on the third day ;” dexatatoc, “onthe — 
tenth day.” 2. Multiple numbers in -pdotoc (besides those 
already mentioned in -tA0vc); as, dipdotoc, Tpipdotoc, - 
&c. 3. Proportionals, answering to the question, “ how 
much more?” as, dimAdoloc, tplimAdoLoc, TETpaTrAdoLOC, 

“ twice, thrice, four times as much.” 


+ 


: XXIV. PRONOUNS. 

All pronouns serve to supply the place of a noun, but, at 
the same time, they give different relations of the substan- 
tive which they represent. According to these relations 
so expressed by them, they are divided into the following 
classes : 

1. Personal Pronouns, which express the simple idea of 
person, and directly represent the same. These are, 


éyo, “XZ, 
ov, thou, 
ov, of him. 


2. Possessive Pronouns, which are formed from the per- 
sonal, and indicate the property of an indiviaual ; as, 


EUl-06, -j,  -0V, mine, 

a0, o7, ov, thine, | 
M4 Ya o . i 
oC, 2, OVE hes, | 
TMETEP-0C, “<a,  -OV, our, | 
DUETEP-0C, -d, -OV, your, 

opéeTEp-0C, -a,  -ov, _ their, 

VWLTEP-06, -a,  -ov, of us both, 


opwitep-o¢, -a, -ov, of you both 
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3. Definite Pronoun, for the nearer and stronger distinc- 
tion of one object from another ; as, avT6¢, avTh, avTd, “ he 
himself,” “ she herself,” * itselfr” 

4. Reflexive Pronouns, for the more accurate indication 
and separation of a person ; as, 


éuavTov,  éesuavTne, of myself, 
OEAUTOD, 


or oavTnes, of thyself, 
OavTov, 


EQUTOD, 
_ or avuTns, avtov, of himself. 
QuTov, 
5. Demonstrative Pronouns, which distinctly. point out 
the object of which we are discoursing, with the accessory 
idea of place. These are, 


ovToc, QUT], TOTO, 
b0E, NOE, TOE, this. 
EKELV-0C, -), -0, 


6. Relative Pronouns, which refer to an object already 
mentioned, and give it a nearer definition ; as, 


7 ipa vd 
0c, Ns 0, who, 
ita vA a” 
-OOTLC, NTL, OTL, whoever. 


7. Indefinite Pronouns, which merely indicate an object 
generally, without farther definition ; as, 


tt¢ (enclitic), tec, Te, any, 
Ociva, Osiva,  dstva, some one. 


8. Interrogative Pronoun ; as, 
Tic, wie, ‘Thigh, whdk. what ? 


9. Reciprocal Pronoun, which designates the mutual ac- 
tion of different persons upon each other; as, dAAqAoy, 
dual; dAAHAwY, plural, “ of each other.” 


Poniza 


PUOZ 


INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS. 


INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS. 


1. Personal. : 


- 
"Eye, I. 
Singular. Dual. 
SOA Ree mee Babe en N. vi, contr. vd, we two, 
. “od or pod . of me, G. vdiv, “ vor, of us two, 
. uot or pot . tome, D. vdiv, “ vey, tous two, 
epeiee 9 OL Lenin MAILE: A.véi, “ v0, us two. 
Plural. 
INGELC Uren ce, eee 
G. judv . . of us, 
D.juiv . . tous, 


NET ILC © oon es 


Lv, thou. 
Singular. : Duai. 
BOON Mey sae \:80 se, WaRNOU, N. o¢Gi, contr.of4, you two, 
GOVE Mire) Oe) es nie NO/ELREE, G. cddiv, “ ofdv, of you two, 
coi. . . + « tothee, | D. oddiv, “ odd, to you two, 
Bee le fol. ot) 9 CREE. A. of0i, “ o60, you two. 
Plural. 
IN. djteic,.'.  . ayets; 
G. tuGv . . . of you, 
D. ipiv . . . to you, 
A; DuGl car. you. 


Od, of him. 


Singular. Dual. 
N. Wanting. N. odwé . they two, 
Gon.) 6. 2) opm, G. opwiv . of them two, 
Dio . . . to him, D. cdwiv . to them two, 
aE Notts’ 51) ROM: A. ogwé . themtwo. 
Plural. 

N. o¢eic, neuter ogéa, they, 

G. ogy, of them, 

D. odio, io them, 

A 


. ogac, neuter odea, them. 
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2. Reflexive. 
"Epavtov, of myself. 
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jusic advrai, 
LGV avrar, 
quiv avraic, 


Singular. Plural. 
N. (éy@ atric), (zy atr7), N. jyuei¢ adroi, 
G. éuavTod, EUauTic, G. 7udv aiTor, 
D. éiuavz7d, EULQuTij, D. juiv airoic, 
A. éuavrov, E“QuTyy. A. nude abrovc, 


“x > 47 
N. (cd airéc), 
G. ceavtod or cavroi, 
D. ceavté or cavro, 
A. ceavTov or cavTor, 


N. wpeic¢ 
G. tuav 
D. vpiv 
A. tude 


N. (atvréc), 


G. éavtod or avtod, 


D. éavté-— or: a6, 


A. éavTév or avtov, 


N. (o¢ei¢ airot), 


G. éavtdv or atbtar, 
D. éavtoic or airoic, 
A. éavrovc or avrote, 


Singular. 


N. obdtoc, atrn, 

G. toirov, TavT7C, 
D. rotte, tavrTy, 
A. ToiTov, tatTnyv, 


Leavtov, of thyself, 
Singular. 


Plural. 
> , 
avrot, 
auTov, 
avroic, 
avTovc, 


‘Eavtov, of himself. 


Singular. 
(abT7); 
éavT7c or avTic, 
EQUTH OY AUTH, 
éavtyy or abT7y, 


Plural. 
(odei¢ avrat), 
éauTOv or avTor, 
éavtaic or avraic, 
éavTdc or avrac, 


3. Demonstrative. 


OvrToc, this. 


(cv abrh), 

CEQUTHG OY CaVvTAC, 
OEQavTH OF CaVTH, 

CEQuTHY OY GAUTHY. 


neds avrac. 


dusic avrTat, 
e ~ > ~ 

ipon aio, 
tuiv advraic, 
vac avrac, 


(abo), 

éauTov Or avTOD, 
éavTO or avré, 
éavTo or auto. 


(odéa ard), 
EQuTOYV or avTor, 
éavToic or avroic, 
éavTd or avira. 


Dual. 
~ - -? - 
TOUTO, N. trovtw, taiTa, Tova, 
TOUTOV, G. rotrolv, tavtay, Tobrouy, 
TOUTO, D. rovrowv, tabttav, Todbro., 
~ 4 
TOUTO, A. TotTw,. Tavita, TovTw. 
? 3 


By 
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Plural. 
. OUTOL, avTal, TavTa, 
.TONTWY, TOUTWY, TOUTWY, 
. TOUTOLC, TaVTALG, TOUTOLG, 
. TOUTOUC, TavTac, TavTa. 


rPOQA 


4. Relative. 


“Oc, who, which, what. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6g, it, 6, N. 6, a, 6, N. ol, al, a, 
CeOUM a/G nou: G. oly, atv, ov, G. ov, ov, Oy, 
v r ig 7 7 7 7 - 
D. a, th 1B} ov, air, oly, D. oic¢, aic, oi¢, 
a ‘y id ” iA LA 
TNS KOE OP A. 0, a, O. A: OG, Ge, . 
“OoTic, whoever. 
Singular. Dual. 
N. dor, NTL, OTL, N. drive, ative, OTE, 
G. obtivog, orivoc, vttivoc, | G. olvtivowy, aivtivowy, oivrivuiy, 
D. ori, QTL, QTLVl, D. oivrivowy, aivtivoty, oivtivo.y, 
A. 6vTiva, = vTiva, OTL. A. orve, aTlve, OTLVE. 
Plural. 
N. oitivec, airivec, avva, 
G. Ovtiwwyv, OvTivav, OVTLVW?D, 
D. oicrict, aioTiol,  oioTLcL, 
A. ovotivac, doTivac, ativa. 


5. Indefinite. 


Tl, any. 
Singular. Duai. Plural. 
N. TU, THC, Thy ed. Tuvé, tivé, tevé, |[N. tevéc, tevéc, tivd, 
G. tivd¢, Tivdc, TLvd¢,|G. Tivoty, Tivoiv, TLvOly,|G. Tivav, TLVOV, TLVOY, 
D. twvi, = tevi, ivi, \D. Tivotv, tivoiv, revoiv,|D. Troi, Tei, Teel, 
A. tTivd, tivd, ti. jA. Tevé, tivé, Tivé. |A. Tivde, Tivo, TLVa. 
Astva, a certain one. 
Singular. Dual. 
N. 6, 1s To ~—oeiva, N. 70,’ 7d, <) 7a; ebeme, 

G. trot, tic, Tov, Setvoc, G. roiv, taiv, toiv, drivoww, 
Detays tay 70; ein, D. roiv, raiv, toiv, deivo.y, 
ia 4 ca - 4 4 - 

A. Tov, THVv, TO deiva. A. t6, ‘Tay; “Hea, Pete; 
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Plural. 
N. oi, ai, Oeivec, 
G. Tv, TOV, déeivar, 
DP! rote,  Tate,~< ‘cto, 
A. tote. Td, deivac. 


6. Interrogative. 


The interrogative differs from the indefinite tc merely 
in the position of the accent. ‘The indefinite is always en- 
clitic, and, in the oblique cases, takes the accent on its 
ending. On the contrary, the interrogative, even in a con- 
nected discourse, remains always acuted in the nominative, 
and in the oblique cases preserves the accent on the radical 
syllable. 


tic, who? 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 

+ 4 - - - 4 2? 7 a) 
Die. Ne TlGs The |N. rive, rive, tive, \N. tivec, tivec, tiva, 
. Tivoc, Tivoc, Tivoc, |G. Tivovy, Tivol, Tivoly,|G. Tivwr, Tivwr, Tivwr, 
.Tivt, Tint, Tivt, |\D. Tivowy, Tivoty, Tivotv,|D Tiot, Tiot, ior, 

. Tiva, Tiva, Tt. A. tive, tive, tive. |A. tivac, Tivac, Tiva. 


roQsga 








7. Reciprocal. 


Dual. Plural. 


AGS eS ee Na a 
G. ddAjihwr, GAARAwY, GAARAwY, 
D. GAAnAotc, GAAHAaLC, GAAHAOLC, 
A. GAAqhove, GAARAaC, GAARA. 











. Wanting. 
. GAAnAow, GAARAaLY, GAARAOLY, 
. GAAnAoLW, GAAnAaLY, GAARA, 
.aAAndw, GAAnAa, GAAjAw. 





rOOA 





REMARKS ON THE PRONOUNS. 
1. Personal. 


1. The forms éuov, éwoi, éué, are employed whenever 
emphasis is required. On other occasions pov, pot, and 
pe are employed. . 

2. In the dual number the forms v@, vOv; of, oddr, 
are Attic. 

3. In the plural, juet¢ and tpetc appear to have come 
from 7uéec and vuéec; while, in the dative, 7jiv and tpiv 
are contracted from 7juéor, vuéor, and then the v égeAxvo- 
TLKOV 1s appended. 


84 DIALECTS OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


4. The pronoun ov is generally reflexive in the Attic 
writers. In Homer and Herodotus, on the contrary, it is 
more frequently a mere personal pronoun. 

5. Abvtéc, avth, avTo, was used for the third person, 
but with this distinction. In the nominative always, and 
in the oblique cases when these begin a clause, it has a 
reflexive signification, “he himself,” “ she herself,’ “ of 
himself,” &c. But when the oblique cases do not begin a 
clause, they have merely the force of the personal pronoun, 
“ him, " “of him,” &c. When the article precedes, as y 
abréc, 1) avn, &c., the meaning changes to “ the same,’ 
&c. Thus, 6 abrée, “ the same man ;” 1 auth, “ the same 
woman ;”? TO avTo (contracted most commonly FOTO) “ the 
same thing.” 


Je Dialects of the Personal Prenouns. 


-y, “The olo-Doric had éyov, the Molic éywy, in the 
nominative. The Beotians said iwv. wer 

.2. Instead of ot the Molians and Dorians said tb 
(whence the Latin zw), and changed o into 7 throughout. 

3. In order to give more expression to the pronouns, the 
Dorians and A®olians annex 7 to the termination, through 
all the cases, and sometimes, also, v7; as, éyw@vn, éuevvn, 
tovn, &c. The Attics annex ye, throwing back the ac- 
cent; as, éywye, ovye ; instead of which the Dorians use 
ya, as éyovya. 

4. In the genitive only éuéo is found, not peo; and, in 
the lyric and epic poets, éueto and oeio ; as also éuéOev 
and oé6ev ; these latter, likewise, in the tragic dialect.. As 
the Attic dialect contracted é0 into ov, the Ionic, Doric, 
and A®olic contracted the same into ev; as, Euev, OEv. 

5. In the dative, the AXolians and Dorians said also éuiv 
and tiv, whence tivy, and the Tarentine éuivy, arose. 
For the enclitic coz the epic poets and Herodotus use Tov. 

6. In the dual the forms v@, vOv ; of@, of@y, are Attic. 
In the plural, juste and bywei¢ come from TPES and Dees. 
Instead of 7et¢ the ABolians and Dorians said apec or apec, 
and dupec ; and for tpetc, buéc and vppec. 

7. The genitive plural is lengthened by the poets into 
NLELWY, DELO. The MAfolians and Dorians changed as 
usual the 7 into a@; as, duéwy, duov, and dupov. 

8. In the dative plural, the old dialect, and the Molie 
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and Doric, had ayiv, aquv, apiv, dupe; vay, dupe, and 
Dye. 

9. In the accusative plural, the Dorians said apé, apé, 
and dupe, auye; and also tyé, vupe, the latter being used 
likewise by the olians. 

10. Instead of the accusative ai76v, we find, particularly 
in the poets, the form pry of all three genders. Another 
form is vv, which occurs in Pindar, and is the only one 
employed by the tragedians. This form vv is also used 
for abvtovc, avtac, avTa. 

11. The dative ogi for odict occurs in Homer and else- 
where. ‘The tragedians appear to have used o¢év alone. 
The poets sometimes, though very rarely, employ it for the 
dative singular also. 

12. In the poets, too, the form o@é (abbreviated from 
odwé) occurs, which is sometimes used as the accusative 
plural in all genders, for avtove¢, abtdc, adtad ; and some- 
times, also, as the accusative singular, instead of avtor, 
avThyv, avTo ; and also, again, as a pronoun reflexive for 
EavTov. ‘ 


2. Possessives. 


1. The form é6¢, €4, €6v, occurs only in the singular in 
the Ionic and Doric writers, and in the poets. Instead of 
this is used the abbreviated form 6c. Neither é6c¢ nor 6¢ is 
ever employed by the Attic prose writers ; but 6¢ for é6¢ 
occurs several times in the tragedians. 

2. Instead of muétepoc, the Dorians employed dpdc. 
This same doc was likewise used for éud¢, as qyetc¢ for 
éy®. ‘The Molians said aypo¢g and dppérepoc. 

3. The form odétepoc¢ is used by the later Alexandrian 
poets for the pronoun possessive of the first and second 
person plural, and in one instance even for éwoc. 

4. The form ogwitepo¢ occurs only once (Jl. 1, 216). 
Nwitepoc is found only in the Ionic poets. 


3. Pronoun Definite. 


This has already been considered in the remarks under 
the personal pronouns, § 5, &c. 
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4. Reflexives. 


1. The reflexive pronouns are formed by the union of 
the genitives éuéo, o€0, €0, with the pronoun avrog, in all 
the cases except the nominative. 

2. Strictly speaking, éuavtov and ceavtov have no plu- 
ral. A form for this number, however, is generally substi- 
tuted, consisting of jusei¢ abvtoi and vuetc avrot, declined 

eparately. 

3. ‘The pronoun éavrov is declined throughout the plural 
-S one word; yet we also find odav attay, odio avTot¢ 
apac avtotc, &c. 

4. Properly, according to the composition, only the gen- 
itive of these pronouns should have been in use; and it is 
owing to an arbitrary usage that éuéo, &c., are compounded 
with the dative, accusative, é&c., of avtoc. 

5. Among the Attics, these pronouns are reflexive only, 
referring to the person implied in the verb, without any 
particular emphasis derived from avté¢. ‘Thus, érupa 
éuavtov, “I struck myself” (as, in English, “1 wash my- 
self”). When the Attic writers, on the other hand, wish 
to make avtd¢ emphatic, they separate the pronouns, and 
place avtoc first. ‘Thus, 7pd¢ avtov oe, “ against thee thy - 
self.” A similar usage prevails in Homer and Herodotus. 


5. Demonstrative. 


1. Instead of 6de, 70e, T6de, where the enclitic de is an- 
nexed to the article, in order to give it greater force, the 
Attics say 0df, 70¢, Todi, which is analogous to the Latin 
hicce. Q 

2. Homer annexes the termination of the case to the de; 
as, TOLOOEOL, TOLOdEOGL, KC. 

3. Instead of toiode, the form toloide is common in the 
tragic writers, with the accent on the penult, because the 
enclitic de draws the accent of the principal word to itself. 

4. OvToc is used as an emphatic mode of address, and, 
therefore, as a vocative, “ thou there,” like the Latin heus. 

5. ‘he Attics annex z to this pronoun in all cases and 
genders, to give a stronger emphasis, in which case it re- 
ceives an accent; as, TovTovi, TavT7l, &c. In the neuter, 
this z takes the place of o and a; as, Tovti, Tavtt. 

6. The Attics sometimes used tovtoy for tovTo, Toaov- 
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tov for tooovTo, Totovtov for totovro. ‘This appears to 

have arisen from their attachment to the v é@eAnvotixor. 

In the same way, the Attics frequently said tavtov for Td 
? 7 

auto. 


6. Relative. 


1. Homer says 6 tic for doTi¢, where 6 is a prefix sylla- 
ble, as in Otrot0¢, o7600c, S&c., and he retains, with the rest 
of the Ionic writers, the 6 unchanged in all the cases; as, 
étev for ovtivoc, 6tew for Ti, &c. The Attics retained 
similar forms in the genitive and dative singular, namely, 
dtov for ovtivoc, and 6Tw for ori. The full form is very 
rare in the Attic poets. 

2. Instead of the plural atzva, Homer and Herodotus 
have dooa, from the Doric od for tuvé. ‘The Attics, instead 
of this, say atta. 


7. Indefinite. 


1. The Ionians said for tuvdc, trvi, &c., TEo and Tew. 
The Attics contracted tov, Tw, in all the genders, for trvo¢ 
and tevi. 

2. Instead of the neuter plural tvd, the Attics said, in 
certain combinations, particularly with adjectives, dtra ; 
as, GAN’ atta; To.avT’ atTa. 


88 VERB. 


* XXV. VERB. 

1. Greek verbs are of two kinds, those ending in w and 
those in pt. . 

2. Verbs in w are of two classes: 1. Those that have a 
consonant before w; as, TUmTW, “I strike ;” Aéyo, “I 
say ;” and, 2. Those which have a vowel, a, €, 0, before 
it; as, Tywdw, “I honour ;” ptdéw, “I love ;” ypvodw, “I 
gild.” 

3. Verbs in w, with a consonant preceding the termina- 
tion, are called Barytone Verbs, because, as they have the 
acute accent on the penult of the present, the grave accent 
(Gapv¢ Tovoc) necessarily falls on the last syllable. 

4. Verbs in w, preceded by a vowel, are called Contract- 
ed Verbs, because the w is contracted by the Attics, to- 
gether with the preceding vowel, into one vowel; and as, 
after this contraction, a circumflex is placed over the a, 
they are also styled by some Circumflex Verbs. 

5. These contracted verbs, however, are not at all differ- 
ent from the barytones, since it 1s only necessary to con- 
tract them in the present and imperfect. 


PARTS OF THE VERB. 


1. The Greek verb has three voices, Active, Passive, 
and Middle; and five moods, the Indicative, Imperative, 
Optative, Subjunctive, and Infinitive. 

2. The tenses are nine in number, namely, the Present, 
Imperfect, Perfect, Pluperfect, First and Second Future, 
First and Second Aorist, and, in the passive, the Third 
Future, or, as it is less correctly styled, the ie ae 
futurum. 

3. The numbers are three, Singular, Dual, and Plural. 
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The Verb ’Eupi, to be. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present TENSE. 


Sing. eii, I am, elc or ei, thou art, éoti, he is. 
Dual. éoTov, you two are, éoTov, they two are. 
Plur. éopév, we are, éoré, ye are, eiot, they are. 


ImperFEcT, 7v, I was. 


S. 7, 1G, 7] OF HY, 
D: 7]TOV, WTNY, 
P. qpev, qTE, 7qoav. 


Future, éoouat, I will be. 


S. gcopuat, éoel, éceTal, 
D. écopuefov, Eceobov, écecbov, 
P. écoueba, Eceobe, EcovTat. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT AND ImPERFECT, (oi, be thou. 


Ss. io@ or Eco, E0TO, 
DD. éoTov, EoTWY, 
¥Y: tote, ECTWOAY. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT AND IMPERFECT, elyjv, may I be. 
S. elnv, etn, ein, 
D: elnTov, el7TNY, ; 
P. elquev, ElyTe, etjoay or elev. 
Future, écoiunv, may I be about to be. 
S. écoiuny, éco10, &colTo, 
D. écoiuebor, Eco.cbor, écoicOny, 
P. éooiueba, Eco.abe, EcowvTo. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PreEsENT AND ImpeRFEcT, ©, I may be. 
Ss. O, . iC, Ds 
D. TOV, TOV, 
P, duev, ATE; Oot. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT. 


elvat, to be. 


Furvure. 


Ececbat, to be about to be. 


PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT. 
N. ov, ovoa, év, 
G. évToe, ovens, évtoc, &e. 
FurTurRE. 
N. éo0uevoc, éoouévn, E0dmEvoY, 
G. éoouévov, Eqouevye, écouévov, &e 
VERBS IN o. 


1. There are four conjugations of verbs in @, distin- 
guished from each other by the termination of the first fu- 
ture active.’ Thus: 

The First Conjugation makes the future in #; as, 
TONTH, TWH ; Asin, Asipw; PadTTHW, Parpo. 

The Second Conjugation makes the future in Zw ; as, 
iyo, AEEW 5 TAOOW, THEW 3 APYW, ApEw. 

The Third Conjugation makes the future in ow; as, 
Tiw, TioW ; TELOW, TELOW ; CKEVACW, OKEVEOO. 

The Fourth Conjugation has a liquid before w in the 
termination of the future ; as, ~dAAw, Wado ; oTei- 
PW, OTEPG ; MEVW, WEVA. 

2. When the first person plural ends in pev, the first 
person of the dual is wanting. In other words, the first 
person dual is wanting throughout the whole of the active 
form, and in the aorists of the passive.” 








1. We have followed, for convenience’ sake, the common arrange- 
ment, by which verbs in w are divided ito four conjugations. ‘The 
simplest and truest plan, however, is to divide all Greek verbs into 
merely two conjugations, namely, verbs in w and verbs in pe. 

2. Here, again, we have followed the ordinary phraseology. In truth, 
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3. In the present, perfect, and future of the indicative, 
which are called primary tenses, and throughout the sub- 
junctive mood, the second and third persons dual are the 
same, and end in ov. 

4. But in the imperfect, pluperfect, and the two aorists 
of the indicative, which are called the historical tenses, as 
referring to what is past, and throughout all the optative 
mood, the third person dual ends always in yy. 

5. In the active the 3d. plur. of the primary tenses ends in 
ot with the moveable v; as, -ovolv, -aolv ; -ovol, -aot; but 
in the historical tenses the form always terminates In a 
fixed v; as, ov, av, Eloay, noav. 

6. In the passive, the primary and historical tenses are 
distinguished throughout the singular also, and in all the 
third persons plural. The primary tenses have pac in the 
first person of the singular, the historical always pv; and 
where the former have trav, the latter have always To. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


tonto, “I strike.” 


PRESENT, TUrTwW ; First Future, tio; Perrect, térv¢a.! 


Moods and Tenses. 


Optat. | Subj. 
Present, TUNT-W, 
x -Ol[Ll, 
Imperfect, éTUTT-OV, 
First Future, | Tip-o, -Olfl, 
First Aorist, | érvi-a, -QULL, 


Perfect, TETUG-G, , 
Pluperfect, ETETUG-ELY, 
Second Aorist, | étu7-ov, -Ol[Ll, 
Second Future,| tuz-d, -OimL, | 


-OluL, 





however, the dual is the same in form with the plural, in the tenses re- 
ferred to ; for the dual itself is only an ancient plural. 

1. This is called conjugating, namely, giving the present, first future, 
and perfect of a verb ; or, in place of the perfect, the first aorist. 


VERB. 


Numbers and Persons, 


INDICATIVE MOOD. he 
Present, I strike. 
Sing. Tvrt-w, TUNT-ELC, TUNT-El, 
Dual. TUTNT-ETOD, TUNT-ETOV, 
Plur. rimr-ouev, TUNT-ETE, TUNT-OVOL. } 


Imperrect, I was striking. 


S. érumt-ov, ETUTT-EC, ETUTT-E, 
D. étimtT-eTov, étumt-ETHY, 
P. érimt-opev, éTUNT-ETE, éTUuTT-ov. 


First Future, I shall or will strike. 


S. Tv1)-o, TUY-ELC, TUp-El, 
D. Tbp-ETOY, Tv1p-ETOV, ‘ 
P. rvip-open, TUY-ETE, TUp-OVvoL. 


First Aorist, J (once) struck. - 


S. érvi-a, éTup-ac, érurp-e, 
¢ étby-aTov, érup-dTqv, 
P. ériyp-apev, éTinp-ate, Erurp-ayv. 


Perrect, I have struck. 


S. rérvu¢-a, TéETUG-aG, TETUO-E, 
D. TETU-ATOD, TETUG-ATOP, 
P. teTvg-aper, TETUO-ATE, TETUO-Got. 


Puurerrect, I had struck. 


S. érerig-ev, éreTvg-EeLc, éreTvd-et, 
D. éTeTvg-ELTOV, éTeTug-eiTyy 
P. érervg-euer, éretug-elTe, éTeTUg-eloay 


Seconp Aorist, I (once) struck. 


S. érvr-ov, ETUR-EC, érut-e, 

D. étim-eTov, érum-éTq?, 

P. érin-opev, étim-eTe, érvm-ov. 
Seconp Future, I shall or will strike. 

S. tur-6, TUT-Ei¢, TUT-El, 

D. TUT-ELTOY, Tum-eiTor, 


P. tur-otuer, TUM-ElTe, TUT-ODCls 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT, be striking. 


S. rimr-e, TUNT-ETO, 
D. rirt-erov, TUTNT-ETWY, 
P. rint-ere, TUNT-ETWOQY. 


First Aorist, strike. 


S. riyp-or, TUYW-dTO, 
D. riw-arov, TUp-aTwV, 
P. rip-are, Tu-dTwoay, 


PERFECT, have struck. 


S. rérud-e, TETUG-ETO, 
D. reri¢-eror, TETUG-ETWV, 
P. rerTvg-eTe, TETUO-ETWOAY. 


Seconp Aorist, strike. 


S. riz-e, TUT-ETO, 
D. rir-erov, TUn-ETWY, 
P. ri7z-ere, TUT-ETWOGV. 


OPTATIVE MOOD.! 


PrEsENT, may I be striking. 


S. rimr-ouu, TUNT-OLC, TUTT-OL, 
b TUNT-OLTOV, TUTT-OLTHY, 
P. rorr-o1ev, TUNT-OLTE, TUNT-OLEV. 


First Future, may I hereafter strike. 


S. riw-ouu, TUp-oL¢, Top-ol, 

D. TUW-OLTOV, TUp-oiTNY, 

P. rvw-ouper, TUP-OLTE, TUp-oLEeVv. 
First Aorist, may I have struck. 

. Top-aLut, TUp-ale, TUY-au, . 
D. TUp-aLToV, Tup-aiTny, 
P. ri-auer, TUp-aite, TUw-ater. 

fEouic First Aorist. 
S. rvp-ea, Tbw-elac, TUW-ELE, 
D. Tuw-elarov, Tup-ELaTHy 
P. rurp-eiaper, Tup-elate, TbIp-ELav. 





1. We have here given to the optative its genuine meaning, as indi- 
cating a wish. The other meanings, “‘ mght,” “ could,” ‘‘ would,” &e., 
are only attached to it when connected with the particle av, &c. 


VERB. 


PerFrect, may I have struck. 


S. rervg-o1t, TETUQ-OLC, TETUG-OL, 
D. TETUG-OLTOV, TETUQ-OLTNY, 
P. rervd-ower, TETUG-OLTE, TETUQ-OLED. 

Seconp Aorist, may I have been striking. 
S. rim-ouut, TUT-OLC, TUT-OL, 
D. TUT-OLTOV, TUT-OLTHY, 
P. rir-ower, TUT-OLTE, TUT-OLEVe 

Seconp Furure, may I hereafter strike. 
S. tum-otut, TUT-0IC, TUT-OL, 
PD: TUT-oiTOV, TUT-OLTHY, 
P. rum-oipev, TUN-OITE, TuT-oLev. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, I may strike. 
S. rort-o, TONT-NC, TONT-, 
D. TUNT-TOV, TUNT-9TOV, 
P. rint-wper, TUNT-4TE, TUNT-WGl. 
First Aorist, I may have struck. 
S. Tvp-o, TUW-NC, TIM Ns 
D. f TUp-7TOY, TU-NTOV, 
P. rinp-wper, TUW-7TE, Tip-wot. 
PerFect, I may have been striking. 
S. tetvd-o, TETU-NC, TETUO-N, 
D. TETUG-NTOV, TETUD-NTOV, 
P. rervg-wper, TETUO-NTE, TETUG-WOL. 
Seconp Aorist, I may have struck. 

S. rin-o, TUT-1C, TUT-7, 
D. TUT-7TOV, TUT-7TOV, | 
P. rim-wyev, TUT-NTE, TUT-WOl. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


_PrEsENT, Timr-ery, to strike. 

First Future, riw-erv, to be going to strike. 

First Aorist, Tvx-ar, to have struck. 4 
Prrrect, tervd-évat, to have been striking. 

Seconp Aorist, Tu7-eiv, to have struck. 

Seconp Furvurs, tuz-eiv, to be going to strike. 


VERB. 
PARTICIPLES. 
N. rorr-wr, TUNT-oVEa, TUNT-OV, 
G. tint-ovToc, TUNT-OVONC, TUNT-ovTo¢, &e. 
First Future, going to strike. 
N. tip-wv, Tbw-ovea, Tvp-oV, 
G. Tup-ovroc, TUp-OVONS, TUp-OvToOC. 
First Aorist, having struck. 
N. riy-ac, TvYp-aoa, Tup-ay, 
G. riwp-arroc, TUp-done, TUp-avTOC. 
PerFrect, who has been striking. 
N. TETUG-OC, TETUg-via, TETUG-06, 
G. TETUQ-OTOE, TETUO-VLAC, TETUG-OTOC. 
Seconp Aorist, having struck. 
N. tum-6v, TUT-ovGd, TUT-6v, 
G. Tu7-6vToe, TUT-OVGNC, TUT-OVTOG. 
Seconp Furure, going to strike. 
N. tuz-dv, TUT-0v0a, TUT-Ovv, 
G. tvr-ovvTos, TUT-OvONC, TUT-OUVTOE. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Moods and Tenses. 


Indic. Imper. Optat. Subj. 


Present, |rvmrouat, 
Imperfect, |éruntouny, 
Perfect, |rérvypat, } perdane 


: TUTT-OU, |-olunv, |-wual, 


Pluperfect, |érerdupny, einv, |, 
Ist Aorist, |érv@672, TUd-OnTL, -60, 
Ist Future,|rud07j0-ouar, 

2d Aorist, |érorny, TUn-nGt, |-e: -@y, 
2d Future, |rur7o-opuat, i 

3d Future, |tertw-ona, 
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Numbers and Persons. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present, I am struck. 


S. rumt-opat, TonT-El,! TUNT-ETOL, 
D. turr-duebor, Tint-ecbov, TumT-eabov, 
P. tunmt-opeba, TonT-eo0e, TUNT-OVTAL. 


ImperFect, I was in the act of being struck. 


S. érumt-ouny, étUmT-ov, éTUmT-ETO, 
D. érumr-duebor, érimt-ecbov, étunt-éo0nyv, 
P. étumt-duea, évumt-eode, éTUNT-OVTO. 
é Perrect, I have been struck. 
S. rétup-pat, Tétvp-at, TETUNT-Gl, 
D. retip-pebor, TéTug-Bor, TéETUG- -Bov, 
P. teTvp-pea, TéETUG-Oe, TETUPL-UEVOL, ELOC. 
Puurerrect, I had been struck. 
S. érerip-pyqy, éréturp-o, érétuTT-0, 
D. éreTop-pe0or, ététvug-Oov, éTeTvg- -Onv, 
P. érervp-peba, éTétug-Oe, TETUL-PEVOL OAV. 
First Aorist, I was struck. 
S. érvg-Onv, érog-On¢, érvg-On, 
D. éTv9-OnTOY, étvug-OnTny, 
P. é70o-Onuer, éTvg-Onre, étvd-Onoav. 
First Furore, I shall be struck. 
S. tvg-6700uat, Tug-Ojcet, Tug-OnoETat, 
D. rug-Oncduebov,  tvd-Onoeobor, tvg-Ono0ecbor, 
P. rug-Oyooueba, tug-Ojoecbe, Tug-OjoovTat. 
Seconp Aorist, I was struck. 
S. érin-nv, érum-n¢, éTUT-7], 
D. éTUT-NTOV, eTUT-QTNV, 
P. étv-nyev, ét0m-7TEe, éTvm-j0av. 
Seconp Future, f shall be struck. 
S: rum-joopat, TUT-HOEL, _ TUT-HOETAL, 
D. rur-jo0uebov, Tum-noecbor, tun-joEcbov, 
EF. Tun-nooueba, tur-joE00¢, TUM-7OOVTAL. 








1. We have given in this, and the other second persons, the Attic ter- | 


mination in ¢c, as more correct than the common termination in 3. 





VERB. 


Tuirp Future, I shall continue to be struck. 


S. rerip-oua, TETU-EL, TETUW-ETAL, 
D. reruip-dpebor, TeTuy-ecborv, TeTby-eobor, 
P. retvnp-oueba, TeTvy-e08e, TETVp-OvTas. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PreseEnt, be struck. 


S. rirr-ov, TurT-éoGu, 

D. rinr-echov, Tunt-éobwy, 

P. rinr-ece, TunT-Ecbwoay. 
Perrect, have been struck. 

S. rétvp-o, TETvg-Gu, 

D. rérv¢-Gov, TETVG-Our, 

P. rérug-Ge, TEeTvo-Gucay. 
First Aorist, be struck. 

S. rt¢-6n71, Tvo-O7TH, 

D. ri¢-6y70v, Tvg-O7nTwv, 

P. rig-OyrTe, tug-67TwWoar. 
Seconp Aorist, be struck. 

S. rin-7h, TUN-7TO, 

D. rin-nTov, TUT-7TWV, 

P. rin-yTE, TUN-7TWOADY. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


PREsENT, may I be in the act of being struck. 


S. runrt-oiunv, TUNT-OLO, TUNT-OLTO, 
-D. rurt-oiuebor, TunT-oLobov, Tunt-olabny, 
P. rurt-oipeba, TUTT-oLO0E, TUNT-OLVTO. 


PerFEcT, may I have been struck. 


S. rervp-pévoc einv, eine, etn, 
D. rervp-pévo, einror, ELnTNY, 
P. rerup-pévot einuev, elnre, eljnoav. 


First Aorist, may I have been struck. 

S. rv¢-Geinv, tud-beinc, Tug-6ein, 

1h Tvd-Geinror, tug-einrny, 

P. rug-Geinuer, Tug-Oeinre, tug-Geinaay. 
I 
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First Future, may I be struck hereafter. 


S. tug-Ono0iunr, Tvg-O70010, Tug-Aj00LTO, 

D. tvg-Onooiwebov,  tvd-Ojo0L060r, Tug-Ayooicbnv, 

P. tug-Onooipeba,  Tvd-Anoo.obe, Tvg-OnooLvTo. 
Seconp Aorist, may I have been struck. 

S. ru7-einv, TUT-eiNc, TUT-EiN, 

D. TUT-ELNTOV, TUT=ELNTNV, 

P trom-einuey, TUN-ElNTE, TUT-ELNOOV. 
Seconp Furure, may I be struck hereafter. 

TUT-NOOiUny, TUT-700L0, TUT-7HOOLTO, 
J. TuT-nooiwebov, TuT-nooLobov, TuT-no0L00nv, 
>. Tun-nsoipeba, Tun-700L00e, TUN-HOOLVTO. 


TuirD Future, may I continue to be struck hereafter. 


S. rervrp-oiuny, TETUW-0L0, TETUW-OLTO, 
D. TeTup-oiuebov, — TETY-o1abov, TeTvyp-o1cOny, 
P. retvip-oiweba, TeTUp-oLobe, TETUY-OLVTO. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present, I may be struck. 


S. riz-Topat, TUT-TN, TUNT-NTAL, 
D. rum-topebor, tom-Tnabon, TuTT-noGor, 
P. run-ropeda, Ton-TIHO0E, TONT-WYTQL. 


Perrect, I may have been struck. 


S. rervp-pévog @, NC, Ty 
D. retTup-pévo, TOV, TOV, 
P. rervp-pévor Gpev, QTE, Oot. 


First Aorist, J may have been struck. 


S. rv@-66, Tug-O7c, Tug-07, 
D. tug-O7Tov, Tug-O7 Tov, 
P. rvp-Gopev, Tup-b7TE, Tug-oot. 


Seconp Aorist, I may have been struck. 


S. tu7-6, TUT-7C, TUT-7, 
D. TUT-HTOV; TUN-7TOV, 
P. run-Gpey, TUN-7TE, TUT-OCb. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 


PrEsENT, TimT-ecGat, to be struck. 

Perrect, tétv¢-Gar, to have been struck. 

First Aorist, tvd-Ojvat, to have been struck. 

First Future, tv¢d-9jcec0ar, to be going to be struck. 

Seconp Aorist, tTv7-7vat, to have been struck. 

Seconp Forure, tun-joechat, to be going to be struck. 

Tuizp Fururs, retty-ecbar, to be going to be continually struck. 


az Oz Qs Om QA QA 


Qs 


PARTICIPLES. 


Present, being struck. 


. TUNT-OMEVOC, TUTT-OMEVN, TUTT-OMEVOY, 
. TUTT-o"evon, TUNT-OMEVIC, TUTT-OMEvOv. 
Perrect, having been struck. 
. TETUL-LEVOC, TETUL-LEVN, TETUL-LEVOY, 
. TETUL-LEVOD, TETUL-LEVIC, TETUL-LEVOU. 
First Aorist, having been struck. 
. Tv$-Oeic, tuo-Geioa, tudg-Gév, 
. Tug-GévToc, Tvo-Geione, Tug-GévTos. 
First Future, going to be struck. 
. Tug-Byjocuevoc,  Tvd-Onoopuéevn, Tvd- Oncbpmevor, 
. Tug-Gyoouévov,  tud-Ancouévne, Tud-Gyc0Lévov. 
Seconp Aorist, having been struck. 
. TuT-ei¢, TuT-eioa, TUT-EV, 
. TUT-EVTOG, TUT-ELONC, TUT-EVTOC. 
Seconp Future, going to be struck. 
. TUT-NO0MLEVvOC, TUT-NOOUEVN, TUT-NCOMEVOV, 
. TUM-NOOMEVOV, TUT-1OOMLEVIC, TUT-700LEVOV. 
Tuirp Future, gong to be continually struck. 
. TETUIP-OMEvOC, TETUY-ONEVN, TETUY-OMEVOY, - 
. TETUY-OMEVOD, TETU-OMEVIC, TETUY-OMEVOD. 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 
















Indic. Imper. Optat. Subj. Infin. 
















Present, —|rvmt-ouat, 
Imperfect, |érurr-ounyv, 
Perfect, TETUT-G, , 
Pluperfect, |érervz-evv, 











: TUNT-OU,|-oiunv,|-wuat,|-ec0at, |-Ouevoc, 











TéTUT-E, |-o1t, |-w, |-€vat, |-O¢, 




















Ist Future,|rdw-ouac, -oiuny, -ecbat, |-duEvoc, 
Ist Aorist, |érup-dunv,  |Tvp-at, |-aiunv,|-opat,|-aobat, |-duevoc, 
2d Aorist, |érum-ounv,  |Tum-od, “01m, -wpat,|-Eo8at, |-Ouevoc, 
2d Future, |ru7-ovyat, -oluny, -eiobat,'-ovpevoc. 








Numbers and Persons. 


The only tenses of the middle voice that differ from 
those of the active and passive of verbs in w are the first 
aorists of the indicative, imperative, and optative, and the 
second future of the indicative. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


First Aorist, I struck myself. 


S. érvp-dunr, éTvip-o, éTi-aro, 
D. érvip-duebor, értyp-aobov, érup-dobny, 
P. érvi-dpeba, érvy-aobe, éttyp-ayTo. 
Seconp Futur, f shall or will strike myself. 
S. rv7-otpat, TUT-El, TUT-ELTQL, 
D. ruz-ovpebov, tum-eicbor, zuT-eiobov, 
P. tun-ovpeba, TuT-etobe, TUT-OvVTaL, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, strike thyself. 


S. ri-at, Tup-cob, 
D. riyp-acbor, Tup-dobar, 
P. rip-aobe, Tup-dobwoar. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


First Aorist, may I have struck myself. 
S. ruip-aiuny, TvYp-aLo, Tuw-alTo, 
D. rvyp-aipebov, TUw-atoborv, Tup-aisbyy, 
P. rup-aipeba, Tbp-atabe, TUp-alvTo. 
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PARTICIPLES. 
First Aorist, having struck myself. 

N. ruwp-dyevoc, Tuy-apevn, TuW-apéevor, 
G. Tuip-auévov, TUP-AUEVIC, TUIp-auévov. 
First Future, being about to strike myself. 

N. rvip-dpevoc, Tvp-opevn, Tup-opéevory, 
G. tv1p-oévov, TUY-OMEVIC, TUY-O“EVOV. 
Seconp Future, decng about to strike myself. 

N. ruz-ovpevoc, TUT-OVLLEVN, TUT-ODMLEVOV, 
G. run-ovpevov, TUT-OVLEVNC, TUT-OUVMEVOD. 


The Greek verb, of the class in w, will now be consid- 
ered under the following heads : 
1. AUGMENT. 
2. FoRMATION OF THE TENSES. 
3. ForcE oF THE TENSES. 
4. Mippie Voice. 
5. Force oF THE Moops. 


1. AUGMENT. 


1. The Augments are two in number, the Syllabic and 
Temporal. 

2. The syllabic augment belongs to verbs that begin 
with a consonant, and is so called because it adds a sylla- 
ble to the verb. 

3. The temporal augment belongs to verbs that begin 
with a vowel, and is so called because it increases the time 
or quantity of the initial vowel. 

4. Three of the tenses have an augment, which is con- 
tinued through all the moods, viz., the Perfect, Pluperfect, 
and Third Future, or Paulo-post-futurum. 

5. Three receive an augment in the indicative only, viz., 
the Imperfect and the two Aorists. 

6. Three receive no augment, viz., the Present and the 
First and Second Futures. 

[2 
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7. The true use of the augment is to mark an action 
which is either completely or partially past. Hence it will 
appear why the present and the first and second futures 
have no augment; why the zmperfect and two aorists have 
an augment only in the indicative ; and why the perfect, 
pluperfect, and third future, all three of which refer to a con- 
tinued action, have an augment continued throughout all the 
moods of the verb. 

8. The augment originally was the same in the case of 
all verbs, namely, an € was prefixed, whether the verb be- 
gan with a vowel or a consonant. Traces of this old aug- 
ment are found in the early Ionic poets, and occasionally 
in Ionic prose ; as, 407 for 7607; Edvdave for 7Hvdave. 

9. Afterward the usage was thus determined, that « 
was only prefixed to verbs beginning with a consonant ; 
whereas, in others, it coalesced with the initial vowel, and 
became a long vowel or diphthong. ‘Thus, témTw has in 
the imperfect é-rumrov, but dyw has 7yov (from é-ayor), 
and oikigw has @xifov (from é-orKiGov). 

10. The Attics retained this old augment in the follow- 
ing cases: 1. In such words as éaga, éayqyv, éayoc, from 
ayo, “to break ;” to distinguish them from 7ga, Hrya, &c., 
from ay, “I carry.” 2. In édAwxa, é¢Aw; tora, ZoAra, 
Zopya, in which the characteristic of the perfect middle (oz 
and 0) could not be effaced. 3. In verbs which begin with 
a vowel not capable of being lengthened ; as, éwOovyv, from 
a0 ; Ewopat, from the same; éwvotuny, from wvéomat ; 
Zotpovy, from ovpéw. 


RULES FOR THE SYLLABIC AUGMENT. 


i. The augment of the imperfect and the two aorists, in 
verbs beginning with a consonant, is formed by merely 
prefixing €; as, ErvnToy, étuiba, ErvTov. If, however, the 
verb begin with p, the p is doubled after the augment; as, 
EppitTov, from pintw ; %ppeov, from péw. 
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2. The augment of the perfect is formed by repeating the 
initial consonant of the verb, and annexing to it an €; as, 
tétuda, TeTUTA; AéEAOiTTA, KC. 

3. This repetition of the initial consonant is called by 
the grammarians Reduplication (dstAactacuéc), and is sub- 
ject to the following rules: 


(A.) If the verb begins with an aspirated consonant, 
then in the reduplication the corresponding smooth 
or lenis is put; as, diAéw, perfect TediAnna ; Ypv- 
G6W, perfect KeypvowKa. 

(B.) If the verb begins with p, the perfect does not 
take the reduplication, but the p is doubled and « 

_ prefixed ; as, piztw, perfect éppida. 

(C.) If the verb begin with a double consonant, ¢, &, 
a, or with two consonants, the latter of which is 
not a liquid, the perfect does not receive the redu- 
plication, but only the augment €; as, ¢nTéw, per- 
fect é¢7Tnka; évpéw, perfect éEvpjna; WadAdw, 
perfect aana; omeipw, perfect éomapxa; oTéA- 
Aw, perfect Eoradka. 

To this rule, however, there are the following 
exceptions: 1. The syncopated forms which be- 
gin with 77; as, 7émtapac (for temétapar) ; but 
not so the other verbs in mT ; as, TTEpdw, ETTTEPW- 
Ka; TTHOOW, EntHya. 2. The verb xrdowac, of 
which the perfect xéxtnuat is more used by the 
Attics, and éxtyua by the Ionians and older At- 
tics. 

(D.) If the verb begins with a mute and liquid, the 
reduplication appears in some cases, but in others 
is omitted. Mvdw always makes péuynuat ; and 
verbs whose second initial consonant is p receive 
the reduplication regularly ; as, dpéuw, perfect de- 
dpounka ; Spavw, perfect TéOpavea ; Tpépw, per- 
fect tétpoda. On the other hand, it is generally 
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wanting in verbs whose second initial consonant 
is 2; as, yAvrrw, perfect éyAvoa. 


4. The augment of the pluperfect is formed by prefixing 
€ to the reduplication of the perfect; as, rétvda, pluperfect 
ETETOPELY. 


5. The third future passive, being formed from the per- 


fect of the same voice, has, like that tense, the reduplica- . 


tion ; as, TeTvpoua. 


RULES FOR THE TEMPORAL AUGMENT. 


1. By the contraction of the augment e with the initial 
vowel of the verb, the following results are obtained : 


a becomes 7; as, Gkovw, imp. 7Kovov. 


s ¢ ? we ba 

E e Qs SS eyeipane = 5S. a veraor: 
i ‘ b3. “" TkGvO, ee OP ievar. 

3 ° 66 4 (3 ITA 
ty) ¢ @ ; dvouasw, “ wvouacor. 
v ee D;  &: MbpiC@, 9") “wbprGov- 
ays nae  t aipe: <6 qpOP. 
GUS nv; “ avidvo, “ Avbéavov. 

66 - 6 66 7. 4 
Ev Nv; EVYOMAL, NUXOuUNy. 
Oba @; © .olKtCa, 7" earcaae 


2. In some verbs, however, € becomes e; as, éyw, el- | 


xov; édw, cidv ; Ew, eidov, &c. 


3. When a verb or verbal form begins with eo, the sec- | 
ond vowel takes the augment; as, éopTadgw, éwptagoyv. So, 
also, in the pluperfects formed from the three perfects Zo:- 
ka, éoATa, and gopya, namely, éoxerv, éwATerv, and édp- 


yelv. 


imperfect 77T@uNy, perfect 77TTnwWaL, pluperfect yrTHUNY. 


4, Of vowels which are already long in themselves, a 
becomes 7, as already mentioned ; but the others, 7, @, 7, | 
v, are wholly incapable cf being augmented ; as, 777Tdowat, 
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REMARKS ON THE TWO AUGMENTS. 
1. Syllabic. 


1. The Attics prefix the temporal instead of the syllabic 
augment to BovAouat, dvvapat, and wédAw; as, HOovAdunr, 
qovvaunv, nueddov. Here a form é6ovdAoua, édvvanat, 
éuéddw, is assumed, like 6éAw and é0éAw. 

2. The initial augment in the pluperfect is sometimes 
omitted by the Attics; as, memdvOecv for émetrovOely ; ye- 
yevhuny for éyeyevnuny. 

3. In verbs beginning with A and 4, the Ionians, Attics, 
and others are accustomed to put ez for Ae or pe; as, Aap- 
6avw, perfect elAnda, for A€EAnda; Aayxave, perfect Et- 
Anya. 

ee In Homer and Hesiod the second aorists often receive 
a reduplication ; as, céxapov for Exayov, from Kdwve ; Té- 
mOov for ETeOo0v, from TreiOw, &c. 

5. The augment of the historical tenses is very often 
omitted in poetry by writers not Attic ; as, BdAe for ébade ; 
Bn for 69; yévovro for éyévovro, &c. 


2. Temporal. 


1. Many verbs beginning with a diphthong neglect the 
augment. ‘Those in ov never take it; as, ovTd¢w, obTa- 
Gov. Those in et also have no augment; as, eikw, cixov, 
ela, with the single exception of eixdgw, which is now 
and then augmented by the Attics; as, eixdgw, elxaoca, 
elkaopal, Attic nxaca, yKaojat. Verbs in ev have the aug- 
ment 7v with the Attics, though the usage is variable. 
Thus we have nvyouny and evyouny; evpéOnv, and very 
rarely nupéOnv. 

2. The verbs o6€0, wvéowat, and oipéw, not being sus- 
ceptible of the temporal augment, take « before their initial 
vowel or diphthong. In other words, they retain the early 
augment ; as, Obéw, éwHovy ; Mvéouat, Ewvotuny ; oipsw, 
EOUPOVY. ; 

3. As the syllabic augment in BovAouas, divapyat, and 
LEA Ao), is increased by the temporal, in the same manner 
the temporal augment in the verb dpdw is increased by the 
syllabic ; as, 0pdw, imperfect Edpwv. 
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ATTIC REDUPLICATION. 


1. Verbs beginning with a vowel, not being able to take 
a reduplication like that in verbs with the syllabic aug- | 
ment, have in the perfect, occasionally, what is. éalled thé | 
Attic Reduplication. ¥ 

2. The Attic reduplication is when the first two letters — 
of the root are repeated before the temporal augment, the © 
initial vowel remaining unchanged. Thus : 


ayeipw, ajyepka, Att. Red. adyyepxa. 


EuEW, = ULEKA, es EUNMEKQ. 
SAAvu, deka, < OAWAEKG. 
(gAevdw) fAvOa, S éAnavéa. 
060), @0a, a bdwda. 


3. The pluperfect sometimes prefixes to this reduplica- | 
tion anew temporal augment; most commonly in adxjKoa, | 
TENKOELV. | 

4. A similar reduplication is formed in some verbs in the | 
second aorist, only that here the temporal augment comes | 
first; as, jpapov, Bpopov, 7yayov. . 


AUGMENT OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


1. When the verb is compounded with a preposition, the - 
augment comes between the preposition and the verb; as_| 
TpoopEepw, TPOCEPEPOV. | 

2. Verbs compounded with other words have the aug- 
ment usually at the beginning ; as, Hedoncien, éueAorrolovy ; 
TANUPENED), TETTANUMEA HKG. | 

3. Verbs compounded with ed and dv¢ take the temporal _ 
augme t in the middle when these verbs commence with | 
a vowel that admits of change; as, evepyeréw, ebnpyé- 
TOUVY ; OvoapEcTEW, OvONPEDTOVY. 

4. But when these particles are joined to verbs com- 
mencing with an immutable vowel or a consonant, they | 


* 
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take the augment at the beginning; as, dvowméw, édvow- 
movv ; dOvoTvyéw, edvoTbynoa ; EvdoKiwéw, NUdoKipmovy. 
In compounds with ev, however, the augment in such ca- 
ses is commonly omitted ; as, evwyéopuat, evwyovpny, &e. 


REMARKS ON THE AUGMENT OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


1. The prepositions, excepting zrepi, lose their final 
vowel before the syllabic augment; as, d7édwxe, dudébad- 
Aev ; but mreptéOnka, not trepéOynxa. In the case of po, 
however, the o is usually contracted with €; as, mpov6n, 
le ee &c. 

‘The prepositions ovv and év, whose final consonant 
is ete by the laws of euphony into Y; A, [ty P; 6, re- 
sume v before the syllabic augment; as, éyylyvopuat, éve- 
ylyvounv ; ovAdéyw, ovvédeyov ; supévor, Evéuevov, Ke. 

3. Strictly speaking, all those verbs have the augment 
‘at the beginning which are not so much themselves com- 
pounded with another word as derived from a compound 
one. Thus, devvoTrabéw, édervoTabovy, from decvorabne ; 
oikodopew, Oxoddouovy, from oikodopLoc, &e. 

4. Hence some verbs, apparently compounded with prep- 
ositions, take the augment at the beginning; as, évaytiov- 
pat, nvavttobuny, from évaytiocg. So, also, dvti60Ae, hv- 
TLbOAov». 

5. Exceptions, however, to the rules just mentioned, are 
of no unfrequent occurrence, especially among the Attics, 
with whom we find the following forms: é&exAnoiacay, 
éverwplacov, TPOEpHTEvon, eirerqeved, &c., although in 
all these verbs no simple form exists, but they are derived 
at once from éxkAjoia, éyK@p.ov, mpod7tNs, EmLTHONS. 

6. Some compound verhs take a double augment, name- 
ly, one befure and one after the preposition ; as, dvop86w, 
nvwpbovy, éemnvopOwrat; EvoyAEW, NVOYAOVY ; avEXw, TV- 
ELYOUNY ; TapoLvéw, Erap@vyoev, &c. Still more irregular 
are the following: dedunrnka, éededinTyTO, from dlaitaw ; 
dedtoxnka, edtaknoa, from dLorxéw ; and, in later writers, 
qvjAwoa, from advadioxw, and dedinndvnka, from draxovéw. 
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2. FORMATION OF THE ACTIVE TENSES. 
The Imperfect 


is formed from the present by changing the termination 
into ov, and prefixing the augment; as, TOmTW, ETUTTO? ; 
Aéyo, Edeyov ; ayo, Tyov. 


The First Future 


is formed from the present by changing the last syllable in 
the 


First conjugation into ~w; as, TOTTH, TUW ; 
Second conjugation “ fw; “ Aéyw, AEEW; 
Third conjugation “ ow; “ tTiw, Tiow; 


and in the fourth conjugation by circumflexing the last 
syllable, and shortening the penult; as, ~aAdAw, wade. 
Verbs in dw and éw generally change a and « into 7, and 
verbs in 6w change 0 into @; as, Tiudw, Tiwhow; didéw, 
dAnow ; dnAdw, OnA@ow. 
Four verbs, commencing with a smooth syllable, change 
that smooth into an aspirate in the future; as, 


EVO), EZ. TpEXW, VDpétu. 
Tpébo,  Dpéyo. | Ttéow, Birpw.! 


The First Aorist 


is formed from the first future by prefixing the augment and | 
changing @ into a; as, Tipo, Ervpa. | 


1. These apparent anomalies admit of a very easy explanation. The 
old form of ya was yw, which was changed to éyw, because two suc- 
cessive syllables cannot well have each an aspiration. But in the future — 
the aspirate reappears, in consequence of the v being removed, in order _ 
to make way for the termination of the future, @. In like manner, the | 
old presents of rpépw, TpéYw, and TUVdw were respectively Upégu, Speyu, 
and Gidw, changed to tpé¢w, &c., in order that two successive syHables | 
might not each begin with an aspirate ; while in the future the first as- 
pirate reappears, the latter having been changed. 
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In verbs of the fourth conjugation, namely, those ending 
in Aw, pW, vw, pw, the short vowel of the penult is again 
made long by changing 


a@ into 7; as, dAdo, WaAG, Enda. 


Cf age) | (OO have, Eauya. 
Sper | GTeAAG, “OTEA@. cearelnd. 
Po eee A KOLYOE'. “\KPLVG), - EXDEV a. 
Oo pe, Ee aN, OMove, juve. 


But verbs in -pacyw and -catvw have only a long a in the 
penult of the first aorist, without changing it into 7; as, 
TEPALVA), TEPAVG), ETEPAVA ; TLALVW, TLAVG, Eriava. 

Later writers form also many others with long a, where, 
according to the general rule, the 7 should be employed ; 
as, éonuava, from onuaivw ; éxoiAava, from kotdaive. 

Some verbs, which have o in the future, lose it in the 
first aorist; as, yéW, vevow, Eveva; CEvW, CEvowW, EEvA; 
kaiw, Kavow, Exna. 


~ 


The Perfect 


is formed from the first future by prefixing the continued 
augment, and changing, in the 


First conjugation, yw into da; as, Tiw, TétTVvGa. 


Second conjugation, ) “ ya; “ Aé&w, AéAoya. 
Third conjugation, ow “ Ka; “ Tiow, TéTLKa. 
Fourth conjugation, 6 “ ka; “ wade, éwadxa. 


Dissyllables in -Aw and -pw change the e of the first fu- 
ture into @; as, OTEAAW, OTEAD, EoTAaAKa; OTEIpW, OTEPD, 
éorapka. But polysyllables, on the contrary, retain the e ; 
as, GYYEAAW, GyYEA, HYYEAKA. 

Verbs in -ivo, -dvw, and -eivw reject v before x, and retain 
the short vowel of the future; as, Kpivw, Kpivd, Kéxptna ; 
TALVW, TADVO, TETADKA ; but those in eivw change the ¢ of 
the future into @ ; as, Telvw, TEvw, TETAKA. 


K 
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Verbs in -aivw change v before x into y; as, daivo, ga- | 
VO, TEPAYKA ; [LlLaivw, pLavo, peuiayKa. | 
In some verbs the ¢ is changed into 0; as, Tpédw, Ypé- 
aw, TETpCba ; KAETTH, KAEWW, KExAOba, AéyYW, AEEW, AE- 
Aeya, &c., and even before two consonants ; as, 7éu7rw, 


TEWPO), TETIOUA. 


Me The Pluperfect 

is formed from the perfect by prefixing ¢ to the continued 
augment, if there be a reduplication, and changing the ter- 
mination @ into ery; as, TETVda, ETETKPELY. 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the present by prefixing the augment, short- 
ening the penult, and changing into ov ; as, TUTMTW, éTU- 
mov; Asinw, EAitmov; Kduvw, Exdpov. 
The penult of the present is shortened for aes purbose 
by the following changes : 


Vowels. 
at into @; as, mTalpw, éntapov. 
7 Co AE See ADs tAGBov. 
e cia; “ Tpént@, 1 Expemor. 
Ep Os) enya, (o vEdvyor: 
BAPE NETO, | © EMBO: 
Bin, ies 
€ or a, in verbs ending in Ao, LO, YW, pw. 
Consonants. 
AX into A; as, BdAdw, eadAov. 
a; “ inrw, Eervrom% 
ar. 6 9B; “) Kpdmre, micgubeme 
o; “ pantw, &ppddov. 
a6, “a7, yy; “ Ta000, Erear, 
« $93 “  dpdgo, edpador. 
$ ; “ Kpdgw, eExpayov. 
x § 9; - opliyo, EGuEeE. 
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Verbs in -Gw and -cow of the second conjugation form 
the second aorist in yov; as, Kpdw, Expdyov ; mpdoow, 
Empayov ; but those of the third conjugation form it in doy ; 
as, Ppacw, Eppadov. 

The verb tAjoow makes éxAnyov in the second aorist ; 
but the a appears in the compounds that signify ‘“ to fright- 


39 


en ;” as, KaTémAayov, &émAayov. 


cod 


The Second Future 


is formed from the second aorist by dropping the aug- 
ment, and changing ov into circumflexed @; as, étvTor, 
TUTTO. 


The Attic Future 
is formed by throwing out o in -dow, -€ow, and -d0w, of 
the future, and then contracting the vowels thus brought 
into contact ; as, éfeA@ for éeAdow ; #Aw for éAdow; dra- 
oxede®) for dtackeddow; KaA® for Kadéow; duovwat for 
dudooua ; pwayeloBat for payéceoBat, &c. 


REMARKS ON THE FORMATION OF THE ACTIVE 
TENSES. 


1. Future. 


1. The old futuré of all verbs ended originally in cow, 
and we still find 6Aéow from 6Aw, and apéow from apw. 

2. This primitive form in -eow was changed by the LE0- 
lians into ow by dropping the €; as, dpw, pow ; bpw, dp- 
ow; Kvpw,kvpow. ‘The lonians, on the other hand, changed 
the old form into ew by rejecting 0; as,@Aéw, apéeo, KUpEW, 
&c., while the Attics contracted this form into @; as, Wéva, 
HEvO ; oTEAAw, oTEAG, Ke. 

3. Thus, from the original form of the future in éoo, 
which remained only in some verbs, two new forms arose, 
one in oe), and the other in éw, contracted o. 

4. The future in © was chiefly used in verbs whose 
characteristic was A, I+, V, Ps that is, which ended in Aw, 
pw, vO, pw; the future in ow was, with a few exceptions, 
employed i in the rest. 
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5. This future in ow is generally denominated the first 
future, and the future in @ is also a first future in verbs 
which end in Aw, pw, vw, and pw, but in other verbs it is 
called the second future. 

6. In strictness, therefore, the second future is only a 
dialect variation from the first, and does not exist at all in 
verbs ending in Aw, pw, vw, and pw. 

7. In changing the termination -éow into ow, the conso- 
nants immediately preceding it are also changed according 
to the ordinary rules of euphony. ‘Thus: 


(A.). The consonants 0, 6, T, ¢, are omitted before o, 
and the remaining consonants, 7, GB, @, Kk, Y; X%, 
are united with the o that follows into the double 
consonants w and &; as, KpUTTW, KpUTITEOW, Kpv- 
WW; &yW, Gyéow, dW; TAEKW, TAEKEOW, THEEW. 

(B.) Double y makes yé; as, Alyyw, Aryyéow, Aly- 
EO). 

(C.) Ifv precede 0, 0, T, ¢, it is thrown out; but, in 
order that the syllable may remain long, anu is in- 
serted after €; as, o7évdw, oTrElow. 

(D.) In other cases, however, particularly when 
the verb ends in 6, cow, or TTW, usage must be 
attended to, since many verbs of this kind are 
formed in a different manner in the future. ‘Thus, 
¢ becomes € in some; as, Kpacgw, Kpdsw, where 
the original form of the present was in yw; as, 
Kpay®, Kpayéow, Kpaé®; in others it becomes 
y&W ; as, TAGGw, TAdyéw, where the original form 
of the present was in yyw; as, TAdyyw, tTAayyé- 
ow, TAGYEO. 

(E.) Verbs in cow and'trw are most of them derived 
from forms in xw and yw, and hence have the fu- 
turein€@. Thus, dpicow, ppig ; old form dpixw, 
opikéow, Ppigw. And again, Tapdoow, Tapaéw ; old 
form Tapayw, Tapayéow, tapdé®. Other verbs in 
oow and TTw are considered merely as lengthened 
forms of verbs pure, or verbs in w with a vowel or 
diphthong preceding, and hence they make the fu- 
ture In 0W ; as, apuocw, apLoow. 


&. Verbs pure, whose final syllable is preceded by a 
diphthong, undergo no change in the future éxcept the as- 
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sumption of o; as, dkovw, akotow; Tatw, tatow. In 
other verbs pure, where a vowel precedes the termination, 
the short vowel of the present becomes long before the a ; 
as, OaKpUvW, Oakpvow ; TiwW, Tlow. Hence verbs in éa, dw, 
and 6a have the long vowel in the penult of the future ; 
as, @LAEW, PLATOW ; TLUAW, TLULTOW; YpVvoow, Ypvowow. 
The following exceptions, however, must be noted ; 


(A.) The termination é» makes éo@ in Tedéw, ap- 
KEW), velké@, and some others ; as, TEAéow, apKé- 
ow, veikéow. These futures are very probably 
from old presents in w. 

(B.) Some verbs in éw have eow and jow ; as, Ka- 
AEW, KaAHCW, Attic Kadécw; aivéw, aivijow, Attic 
aivéow. Here two forms of the present appear 
to have been originally in use, one in w, making 
éow in the future, and another in éw, making jow. 

(C.) Verbs in aw, whose final syllable is preceded 
by € or 2, or by the consonants A and p, have the 
future in dow. And this future is long if a vowel 
or the letter p precede aw in the present, but oth- 
erwise it isshort. Thus, édw, é@ow; dpdw, dpa- 
ow; but yeAdw, yeddow. 

(D.) But the following verbs in dw make jow in the 
future, namely, ovAdw and ypdw. Verbs which 
have o before the final dw have also generally 
How; as, Bodw, Bojow. 

(E.) The termination 6 makes 6ow in verbs which 
are not derivative ; as, 6u6w, dudow ; dpdw, apd- 
ow), &c. 


9. The verbs kaiw and kdAaiw, in Attic kéw and Kado, 
make the future in -avow; as, Kkavow, KAatow. 

10. Verbs in Aw, pw, vw, pw, shorten the penult when 
forming the future ; as, duivw, aquvve; Kpivw, Kpivo. This 
arises from the circumstance of the tone in the future rest- 
ing on the last syllable. 

11. Many barytone verbs are frequently formed by the 
Attics and Jonians, like contracted verbs, by changing w 
into 7ow ; as, B4AAw, BadAjow ; Boackw, BooKkjow ; TUTTO, 
TUTTI} OO). 

K 2 
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2. Perfect. 


1. Verbs in pw and vw presuppose a future in 7oW ; as, 
VEL), VEVEUNKA; MEVW, wELEVnKA. In these perfects the fu- 
tures veujow, wevyjow are presupposed, which, however, 
were hardly in use any more than the forms of the present 
VELEW, pEvEw, SC. 

2. Generally, 7 and ¢ in the future and perfect are fre- 
quently interchanged. ‘Thus déw has djow in the future, 
and dédexa in the perfect. On the other hand, caAéw has 
commonly in the future kaAgow, but in the perfect KéxAnna 
by syncope for kexadAnka. 


3. Some verbs take w before « instead of 7; as, méu-— 


6AwKa for wewoAnka, where B is put between pm and A, as 
in peonbpia. So oiywxa, from otyowat, instead of otynxa ; 
and mémtwxa, from 7éTw or TiTm77TW, Instead of TéTTNKA. 


3. Second Aorist. 


1. As a short penult is required in the second aorist, it 
frequently happens that, when two consonants come together 
which lengthen the vowel, they are transposed ; as, dépxw, 
Edpakov ; TEpOW, Enmpabov ; where the original forms were 
édapkov and étrapbov. 

2. Verbs pure have no second aorist, and the forms 
which do occur come from barytone verbs. ‘Thus, éorepov 
comes from oTépw, not orepéw ; EdovTrov from dov7w, not 
OovTrew. ae 

3. If the second aorist would only have been distinguished 
from the imperfect by a short penult, or if it would have 
differed in no respect, as to form and quantity, from that 
tense, the verb has no second aorist active. It may have, 
however, a second aorist passive. Thus, ypd¢w has no 
second aorist active, but it has éypd@qy in the passive. 
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2. FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE TENSES. 


The Present 
is formed from the present active by changing w into oat ; 
as, TUTTW, TUTTOWAL. 


The Imperfect 


is formed from the imperfect active by changing ov into 
Ounv ; as, ErvTTov, éeTuTTOuNy. 


The Perfect 


is formed from the perfect active by changing, in the 


First conjugation, ; ga pure into wuar; as, TéTvda, TéTvp"AL. 


ga impure ‘ war; ‘* TéTepha, TéTEpuat. 
Second conjugation, ya © ypar; “ Aéhoya, Aéheypat. 
Third conjugation, xa “ oat; ‘* méppaka, Téppaouat. 
Fourth conjugation, ka “ pat; “ éadka, épadpat. 


In verbs of the third conjugation, however, xa is changed 
into wat when a long vowel or pa precedes the final sylla- 
ble; as, omelpdw, onetpdow, éoreipaka, éoreipduat ; Opaw, 
dpdow, dédpaka, dédpauat ; Piréw, piAjow, nepidna, TEpi- — 
Anat, &c. 

But there are exceptions to this rule in the case of some 
verbs, which have a diphthong before the final w of the ac- 
tive, since diphthongs have arisen from the short vowel 
made long; as, dkobw, 7jKovopat; TTAaliw, Entatopat; Spavo, 
téOpavopa, &c. 

Verbs in atvw, which make -yra in the perfect active, 
make, after rejecting y, the termination of the perfect pas- 
sive in ovat; as, daivw, népayKa, TEhacpat. 

In some verbs the quantity is changed ; as, mémwxa, 7ré- 
rrowat, from trivw ; and dédwxa, dédopat, from didwye. 

The vowel o in the perfect active, which was derived 
‘from e of the present, is again changed to « in the perfect 
passive ; as, KAérrTo, Kéxdoga, KékAguuat ; TEuTW, TETTO[- 


pa, TETEULAL. 
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But if p with another consonant precede the 9, it is 
changed in the perfect passive into a; as, otpédw, éoTpo- 
oa, Eotpappa; TpéTHW, TETPOA, TETPALpat. 

The third person plural of the perfect is formed from the 
third person singular by inserting v before Taz; as, mrede- 
Anvrat, from 7edtAjrat. But if the first person of the per- 
fect passive end in pas impure, that is, with a consonant 
preceding it, the third person plural is formed by a peri- 
phrasis of the verb eiué and the perfect participle; as, Té- 
TUMPAL, TETVYEVOL Eloi. 

This same periphrasis is employed in the optative and 
subjunctive moods, when the perfect ends in pas impure ; 
as, TETUUMEVOG elnv, TeTYuUUEVOC @. But not when the per- 
fect ends in jae pure ; as, TETLUQUNY, TETLW@pAL, 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the perfect by changing paz into wnv, and 
prefixing € to the continued augment, if there be a redupli- 


‘cation; as, TéeTvmpmal, ETETOUUNY. 


The third person plural of the pluperfect is formed by a 
periphrasis of ciué and the perfect participle, whenever the 
perfect from which it is derived ends in pac impure ; as, 


TETUMMEVOL T]0QV. 


The First Aorist 


is formed from the third person singular of the perfect by 
dropping the reduplication, changing Taz into @7y, and the 
preceding smooth into an aspirated mute; as, TétumTat, 
ETvPONY. 

Four verbs take o before the termination 07, although 
it is not found in the third person of the perfect; as, éu- 


woe 


vyTal, éuvjoOny ; KexpyTal, eyphnoOny ; Eppwrat, EppwoOny ; 


1. This is done from a principle of euphony, since rerurvrat would 
be too harsh for the ear. The same remark applies to the pluperfect, 
and to the optative and subjunctive moods. 
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méttAntal, émAijoOnv. On the contrary, céowotat makes 
EowOnv. 

Some which have 7 in the perfect passive receive an 
in the first aorist; as, evpytat, evpéOnv ; Emhvntat, Erynv- 
EOnv ; adypntat, adypéOnv. From eipnraz the aorist is ép- 
pHonv and éppéOnv. 

Verbs which change «¢ of the future into o of the perfect 
active, and into a in the perfect passive, take ¢ again in the 
first aorist; as, €orpartal, éoTpépOny ; TéTpaTT aL, ETPEd- 
Onv ; TéOparra, EOpEpONV. 


The First Future 


is formed from the first aorist by dropping the augment, 
and changing @7v into Ojcouat; as, ETvPOnv, TUPOHoouat. 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the second aorist active by changing ov into 
NY ; as, EtuTOy, éroTNY. 

No second aorist passive occurs in dqv, 8qnv, THY; oF 
from verbs in w pure, except éxdnv, éddny, éppiny, edvny. 


The Second Future 
is formed from the second aorist by dropping the augment, 
and changing 7 into yoouar; as, érimny, TuTHoowat. 

The Third Future, 


or Paulo-post-futurum, is formed from the second person 
singular of the perfect by changing az into owar ; as, Tétv- 
at, TEeTVWowat. 


3. FORMATION OF THE MIDDLE TENSES. 
The Present and Imperfect 


are the same in form as those of the passive voice, and are 
similarly formed. 
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The Perfect 


is formed from the second aorist active by prefixing the 
reduplication, and changing ov into a; as, étvmov, TéTUTTG. 

If the second aorist has a or é in the penult, the perfect 
middle changes this into 0; as, o7éipw, Eommapoy, Eorropa ; 
éyeipw, TyyEpov, 7yopa. 

But if the @ in the penult of the second aorist comes 
from az or 7 in the present, or is long there by position, 
the perfect changes it into 7; as, watvouat, éudvny, wéun- 
va; TAHCOW, EtAayov, TétAnya; SdAAw, Eadov, TEONAG ; 
KAGGW, ExAayov, KEKANya. — 

‘The exceptions to this rule are the following : Kpdfw, 
Expayov, Kéxpdya; Tpdoow, Erpayov, Témpaya; dpdsw, 
éppadov, Tédpada ; ddw, Edda ; dyw, “ to break,” éaya. 

If the second aorist has ¢ in the penult from a present 
in et, the perfect middle changes it into oc; as, 7relOw, ér- 
Oov, rév10L10a; Aeitw, EAiTOV, AéAOLTTIA ; Edw, idov, oida. 

But if ¢ be already in -the present, the perfect merely 
lengthens it after having been short in the second aorist ; 
as, TpiGw, Etplyov, TETpLya. 

In some verbs the penult of the perfect middle remains 
short ; as, adk7jKoa, from dkotw; éAndAvda, from éAevOw. 
On the other hand, we have médevya, from devyw ; KékevOa, 
from Kev0w ; TéTEvya, from TEVYW. 

The verb pjoow makes éppwya; so, also, we have éoA- 
ma, from éATw ; topya, from Epyw ; elwOa, from 0. 

Some perfects appear to be formed immediately from the . 
present by changing @ into a, and prefixing the reduplica- 
tion; as, dot7Tw, dédovTa; diw, dédta; and so, also, dywya, 


for 7Vvwya. 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the perfect by prefixing ¢, and changing a 
into Ely; as, TéTUTTA, ETETUTELY. 
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The First Aorist 


is formed from the first aorist active by adding pyv; as, 
éTupa, ervpaunv. 


: The First Future 
is formed from the first future active by changing w into 
ofa; as, TUWH, TUPouat. : | 
In verbs of the fourth conjugation 6 is changed into ov- 
pat; as, Pada, wadovuat. | 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the second aorist active by changing ov inte 
oun ; as, ETUTIOY, ETUTROUNV. 


The Second Future 


is formed from the second future active by changing @ into 
OUUGL ; aS, TUTW, TUTOUUAL. 


REMARKS ON THE PASSIVE TENSES. 
1. Present. 


1. The true Attic termination' of the second person sin- 
gular is et. And this form is employed also to distinguish 
the subjunctive from the indicative. ‘The termination in 7 
for the second person of the present indicative belongs to 
the common dialect. 

2. ‘The old form of the second person was in -eoaz, from 
which the lonians made -eaz, and the Attics -ez. ‘Thus, 
Tonteoat; lon. tiomTeat; Att. TUTTEL; common dialect 
TUNTY. 

3. ‘The old form in oaz for the second person continued 
in use, I. In some contracted verbs ; as, ddvvdomat, ddv- 
vatoal; Kavydouat, Kavydeocat. Il. In verbs in pe; és, 


1. The old rule used to be, that only three verbs retained this ¢¢ in 
the second person, namely, BovAowar, ortouat, and olowat, making re- 
spectively BovAe:, dwer, and ole. But the best editions now’restore ex 
to the second persons of all verbs. Compare Porson, Pref. ad Hee. 
p. iv. 
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iorapat, toraca, &c. III. In the perfect and pluperfect 
passive of all verbs; the ¢, however, before the o, being 
dropped, and the double consonant brought in; as, Térvpat 
for tetuTécat; étéTUWo for étervTTEow. IV. In some ir- 
regular futures; as, douat, édéoat; payouat, payecat. 


2. Imperfect. 


The old form of the second person singular of this tense 
was étumteoo, from which the lonians made érimTeo, and 
the Attics értmTov. 


3. First Future. 


The second person singular of this tense ended original- 
ly in eoa, whence the Ionians formed eaz, and the Attics 
et. ‘The form 7 belongs to the common dialect. 


3. FORCE OF THE TENSES. 


General Remarks. 


1. The time in which an action can take place is either 
present, past, or future. ‘There are thus in Greek, as in ev- 
ery language, three principal tenses, the Present (0 éveo- 
Tac), the Preterit, and the Future (6 péAAwy). 

2. Of the present there is only one simple form in Greek, 
but for the preterit there are more than in any other lan- 
guage. 

3. An action, for instance, is represented as either in itself 
and absolutely past, or as relatively past in respect to an- 
other time expressed or conceived. ‘The aorist serves to 
denote the time entirely past ; the imperfect, the perfect, and 
the Hie the relative time. 

‘The imperfect (6 mapatattKoc¢) represents a past ac- 
at as continuing during another past action, and accom- 
panying it; the perfect (xpovoc napaxeipevocg Tq TrapovTt) 
and pluperfect (0 vrepovyTedrKoc) designate an action com- 
pleted, but continuing in its immediate consequences to an- | 
other time ; the perfect to the present, the pluperfect to a _ 
time past. 4 | 

5. In the same way the future 1s conceived under three | 
modifications ; either as simply future, without reference | 
to another action, as in the first and second futures active - 
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and future middle; or as future and complete, as in the 
first and second futures passive ; or as future and wiih refer- . 
ence to an action to take place in a still more remote futu- 
rity, as in the third future pussive. 


Special Remarks. 


1. According to what has just been remarked, the pres- 
ent, as in all languages, designates an action present and 
still incomplete ; while, of the three tenses of past time, 
the aortst marks a past action in itself, without any refer- 
ence to another action at the same or a different time. 

2. The perfect, on the contrary, expresses an action 
which has taken place, indeed, at a previous time, but is 
connected, either in itself or its consequences, or its ac- 
companying circumstances, with the present time. ‘Thus, 
éypawa, “1 wrote,” signifies, indeed, the completion of the 
action; but it does not determine whether the consequen- 
ces of it, namely, the writing which I have written, be still 
existing or not. On the contrary, yéypada, ‘‘I have writ- 
ten,” besides indicating the fact of my having written, 
shows also the continued existence of the writing. In the 
same manner, yeyapnka, “I am married ;” on the contrary, 
éyaunoa, “I married.” Hence céxtnuat signifies, “I pos- 
sess,” properly, ‘I have acquired unto myself, and the ac- 
quisition is still mine.” 

3. The perfect retains its reference to a continued action 
through all the moods. ‘Thus, 6 wév Anjotij¢ obTog &¢ TOV 
IlupipAcyéSovra éubebAjodw, “ Let this robber be cast into 
Pyriphlegethon, and remain there.” And again, étdvTec, 
eltov THY Sipay KeKAeicOa, ‘On going out, they gave di- 
rections that the door should be shut, and kept so.” 

4. The imperfect expresses, 1. An action continuing du- 
ring another action which is past. It differs from the aorist 
in this, that the aorist marks an action past, but transient ; 
the imperfect an action past, but at that time continuing. 
Thus, tov¢ meAtaoracg édéfavrTo (an immediate action) of 
Bdpbapot Kai éuayovto (continued action) émel 6’ éyyt¢ 
joav (continued) of omAitas érparovTo (immediate); kat of 
uév TeATGOTAal EVOb¢ EizovTO (continued). “ The barbari- 
ans received the targeteers and fought ; but when the heavy 
armed men were near they turned away in flight, and the 
targeteers immediately pursued them.” 
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5. The imperfect also expresses, 2. An action continued 
by being frequently repeated ; as, TOv oitov Tov év TH -YO- 
pa dledOeipete Kal THY ynv étéwvete. “ You destroyed, 
from time to time, the grain throughout the country, and you 
ravaged the land.” ey 

6. This same tense also expresses, on some occasions, 
an action begun or contemplated, but not completed ; or, in 
other words, an attempt not brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. As, éutoOovto, “he wished to hire” (Herod. 1. 68) ; 
and again, Tau’ €Ovnoxe Téxva, “ my children were on the 

oint of losing their lives.” 

7. Yhe third future passive refers to an action which 
will be permanent or continued in future time ; and it there- 
fore bears the same relation to the other futures as, among 
the tenses of the past time, the perfect does to the aorist. 
It is sometimes, therefore, in consequence of this, styled the 
Perfect’s Future. Thus, éwot dé AeAeiera GAyea Avypa, 
“while mournful woes shall continue to remain unto me.” 
And again, 0 7oAitne év KaTadoyw ovdeic wEeTEeyypapnoeTat, 
GAi’, doTEp Iv TO TpATOV, &yyeypawerar. “ No citizen 
shall become enrolled in another class, but shall remain en- 
rolled in that in which he was at first.” 

8. Hence, of those verbs whose present marks only the 
beginning of an action, but the perfect the complete action, 
the third future is used in order to show that the perfect 
action is to happen in future; as, xtdowat, “ I acquire ;” 
Kéxtyual, “I possess;? Kexthnoouat, “I shall possess.” 
Whereas xTHo0ua means merely, “I shall acquire for my- 
self.” 

9. The third future is therefore often used to express 
the rapidity of an action by taking, not the beginning of it, 
but its completion and the state resulting from it ; as, 7re7- 
avoetal, “he shall instantly cease ;” meTpagetat, “it shall 
be immediately done.” It is this meaning which has ob- 
tained for it the less correct name of Paulo-post-futurum, 
namely, what will take place soon, or a little after the 

resent. 

10. Besides the simple forms of the future, there is also 
a periphrastic future, made up of wéAAw and the infinitive 
of the present, the aorist, or the future, and corresponding 
with the Latin periphrastic future of the participle in urus 
and the verb sum. It answers to the English, “ being about 
to do anything ;” “* intending to do a thing,” &e. 
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11. The aorist not only refers to instantaneous action, 
but is also frequently employed with the meaning, “ to be 
wont.” ‘Thus, 7v ti¢ tTovTwy Tt Tapabaivy Snuiay éréOe- 
oav, “If any person transgress any one of these, they inflict 
punishment upon him.” 

12. The second aorist differs from the first in form alone, 
not in meaning. ‘Two modes of forming the past or his- 
torical tense got early into use in Greece ;' the one gave 
that which we call the first aorist, the other that which we 
call the second aorist. ‘The former, from its origin, was 
truly a distinct tense, having a system of terminations alto- 
gether peculiar to itself; but the latter is little else than a 
slight modification of the imperfect. Usage early declared 
itself in favour of the former ; and, at the period when Greek 
literature began, the second form obtained only in a limited 
number of the more primitive verbs ; while every verb of 
more recent and derivative formation exhibited the first ex- 
clusively. Jn avery few words only are both forms to be 
found ; and even in these, the duplicates, for the most part, 
belong to different dialects, ages, or styles. In import, these 
two forms of the aorist never differed. 

13. A satisfactory illustration of the principle which has 
just been stated in relation to the second aorist may be 
found in our own language. In English, also, there are 
two originally distinct modes of forming the common past 
tense: the first by adding the syllable ed, as in I killed; 
the other chiefly by certain changes in the vowels; as in I 
wrote, 1 saw, I knew, I ran, &c. Let the student call the 
former and regular form the first aorist, and the latter the 
second, and he will have a correct idea of the amount of 
the distinction between those tenses in Greek. ‘The form 
étuwa in Greek is what J killed is in English ; that is, the 
regular form of the past tense, which obtains in a vast ma- 
jority of verbs: the form éAa6oy, on the contrary, is alto- 


| gether analogous to / took, or I saw, acknowledged by all 


grammarians not as a second or distinct preterit, but as 


an instance of irregular variety of formation obtaining in 


certain verbs. 

14. It may be objected to this view of the subject, that 
there are verbs in Greek in which both forms of the aorist 
occur. A careful examination, however, will prove that 





1. Philological Museum, No. iv.,p. 197. Cambridge, 1832. 
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the number of such verbs is extremely small compared with 
that of those which have only the one or the other aorist. 
But even here the analogy is supported by the English 
verb, since we meet with many instances in which English 
verbs retain both forms of the preterit. ‘Thus, for exam- 
ple, I hanged, or I hung; I spit, or I spat; I awaked, or I 
awoke; I cleft, I clave, or I cleve. Such duplicates in 
Greek verbs are extremely rare ; probably there is not one 
Greek verb in five hundred in which they can be met with. 
The form called the second aorist is, indeed, common 
enough ; but, then, where it exists, that of the first aorist 
is almost always wanting. We have evpor, éAabor, eidov, 
Hyayov, éAutov, Edpawov ; but the regular form is as much 
a nonentity in these verbs as it is in the English verbs J 
found, I took, I saw, I led, I left, I ran, &c. ‘The first 
aorist in these would be sheer vulgarity ; it would be pars 
allel to I finded, I taked, I seed. 

15. In strictness, therefore, the Greek verb has but one 
aorist active ; that aorist, when regular, following the model 
of éruia, but being sometimes formed less regularly, in 
another manner, like €Aa6ov. Now and then, in the variety 
of dialects and styles, two forms appear in the same verb, 
as in é7revoa and émiOov; one of these, however, as in this 
Instance é7recoa, being that in ordinary use, the other rare, 
anomalous, and nearly obsolete. 

16. ‘The second future, also, has only, in strictness, an 
existence in name, and the same principle may be applied 
to it as in the case of the second aorist. Verbs in Aw, pa, 
vw, pw, have no second future ; in other verbs the second 
future is only a dialect modification of the first. 


4. VOICES. 


The active and passive voices of the Greek verb have 
nothing very peculiar in their signification when compared 
with the corresponding voices of the Latin verb. We shall 
therefore confine our remarks to 


The Middle Voice. 


1. The Middle Voice has been so called by grammarians, _ 
as having a middle signification between the active and | 
passive, implying neither action nor passion simply, but a 
union in some degree of both. 
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2. The principal usages of the middle voice are five in 
number. ‘The first four may be called usages of reflexive, 
the fifth the usage of reciprocal signification.’ 


I. Where A does the act on himself, or on what 
belongs to himself; or, in other words, is the ob- 
ject of his own action; as, amnjyéato, “ he hung 
himself ;” Kebadny éxowarto, “he wounded his own 
head.” 

II. Where A does the act on some other object M, 
relatively to himself, and not for another person ; 
as, KaTeoTpéewato Tov Mndor, “ he made the Median 
subject to himself.” 

Ill. Where A gets an act done for himself, or for 
those belonging to him, by B. ‘Thus of Chryses 
it is said, in the Iliad, that he came to the Grecian 
camp, Avoouevocg Yvyatpa, “to get his daughter 
released by Agamemnon, on the payment of a ran- 
som ;” that is, briefly, “to ransom his daughter.” 
Whereas, of Agamemnon it is said, ovd’ aréAvoe 
Svyatpa, “he did not release her,” namely, to 
Chryses. Under this same head may be ranked 
the following instances: diddéacba tov vidr, 
“to get one’s son instructed ;” davetw, “to lend ;” 
daveisouat, “ to get a loan for one’s self,” “ to bor- 
row.” 

IV. Where, in such verbs as xé7Towat, “ to mourn ;” 
cevoual, “to urge one’s self on,” the direct action 
is done by A on himself, but an accusative or 
other case follows of B, whom that action farther 
regards. ‘Thus, éxdwavto avtov, “ they mourned 
for him;” i. e., they cut or lacerated themselves 
for him. Levovrae avrov, “ they stir themselves 
in pursuit of him.” ’EttAdéoOny abtov, “ they 
tore their hair in mourning for him.” So, also, 
gvidsa Tov Trraida, “to guard the boy ;” but dv- 
Adgéacbat Tov AéovrTa, “to guard one’s self against 
the lion.” And again, where, in the Iliad, it is 
said of Hector, ®¢ eimav, ov Traidoc¢ 6péEaTo, “ thus 
having spoken, he stretched out his arms to recewve 
his son.” 





1. Mus. Crit. No. 1, p. 102, seq. 
L 2 
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V. Where the action is reciprocal between two 
persons or parties, and A does to B what B does 
to A; as in verbs signifying to contract, quarrel, 

ght, converse, &c. ‘Thus, in Demosthenes, it is 
said, eW¢ Gv dtadAvowpeba TOV TOAEMOY, “ until we 
shall have put an end to the war, by treaty mutual- 
ly agreed upon.” ‘To this head belong such verbs 
as payecOa, oTrévdecOat, Oradéyecbat, &c. 


2. Though, on some occasions, the active voice is used 
where the middle would be proper, that is, where the act 
is denoted without relation to the agent, though there does 
exist a middle verb, so to denote it, yet where the two 
voices exist in actual use, the middle denoting the action 
relatively to the agent, as in No. II., is very seldom, if ever, 
in pure Attic, used to denote the action when it regards 
another person. ‘Thus, tordvat tporatov may be said of 
an army who erect their own trophy ; for it is true, as far 
as it goes, they doerect a trophy. But éorjoato tpémaroy 
cannot be said of him who erected a trophy for others, but 
only éornoev. 

3. In many verbs, the perfect, pluperfect, and aorist pas- 
sive are used in a middle sense, besides the ordinary mean- 
ing of the passive. Thus, émidedevypévoc tiv Tovnplay, 
“having openly manifested his wickedness ;” peutoOwpévoc 
ya@pov, “having hired a piece of ground ;” KatekAiOn, “ he 
laid himself down ;” annaAddyn, “ he departed,” ‘The regu- 
lar middle form of the aorist in such verbs is unusual or 


obsolete. Insome it has a special signification; as, oraA- | . 


91 - 


‘ 


jvat, “ to travel ;” but oretAac@at, “ to array one’s self. 





1. As regards the use of the perfect and pluperfect passive in a mid- 
dle sense, the opinion of Buttmann appears the most rational, that in all 


cases where a verb has a regular middle voice, with its appropriate re- | \ 


flex signification, the perfect and pluperfect passive, and they alone, are 
used as the perfect and pluperfect of that voice, and possess that signifi- 
cation along with their own. In conformity with this doctrine, the mid-_ 
dle voice would seem to be nothing else than the passive verb, used 
under a peculiar modification of its meaning, and illustrating the ten- | 
dency of the Greeks in early times to look upon themselves in all reflex | 
acts, whether external or internal, as patients rather than agents ; a ten- 
dency which is exemplified in every page of the Homeric poems, and 
which belongs more or less to every people in an early stage of civiliza- 
tion, before the nation comes of age, and acquires the consciousness, 
along with the free uso, of its powers. This seems to be the reason 
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4. With regard to the perfect middle' it may be remarked, 
that this tense is of very rare occurrence, so as to have far 
more the character of an occasional redundancy than of a 
regular formation. In fact, when the preterit exists in this 
particular form, it very rarely exists in the same verb in 
any other form; and where two forms do occur, it will gen- 
erally be found that the one did not come into use till the 
other was growing obsolete. ‘The perfect middle, itis true, 
has undoubtedly some degree of alliance with a neuter 
meaning, but then this alliance is very far from being con- 
stant. This form has often a truly active and transitive 
signification ; as, for example, AéAoura, “ I have left ;” &x- 
tova, “I have killed ;’ while, on the other hand, the form 
considered as active is of frequent occurrence in a neuter 
or reflex sense ; as in Kéxpnka, “ I am weary ;” éotnka, “I 
stand ;” peuévnka, “I remain ;” Bebiwxa, “I have lived,” 
&c. ‘These imstances, which might be easily multiplied, 
are sufficient to prove that there is no good ground for as- 
signing to either of these forms of the perfect any determi- 
nate cast of signification, whether it be active or neuter. 
Some preference of what is called the middle form for the 
neuter sense is the utmost that can with truth be ascer- 
tamed. In a few instances oth the forms certainly do ex- 
ist, and witha characteristic difference of signification ; as, 
6AdAEka, “ I have destroyed ;” and 0AwdAa, “ I am undone ;” 
mémetka, “ I have persuaded ;” and tétroiOa, “I am confi- 
dent;” in others the two forms occur, indeed, but with little 


why so many of the verbs employed by the Greeks to denote states of 
mind or of feeling have a passive form, such as ofoyae (oiuat), aicbavo- 
pal, oxénToual, émiotauat, BovAoua, dyayat, joowat, paivouat. In 
some tenses, indeed, in which a variety of forms presented itself, one of 
them was allotted more peculiarly to the passive signification, another to 
the middle: that instinct which, in all languages, is evermore silently at 
work in giving definiteness to the speech of a people, in proportion as 
its thoughts become more definite, manifested itself in assigning one 
form of the future and aorist to the passive voice, another to the middle ; 
the preference being perhaps determined by the affinity of the latter to 
the corresponding active tenses, of the former to the perfect passive. 
Instances, however, remain to show that, at the time when the Greek 
language comes first into view, the line of demarcation was not deemed 
quite impassable ; and the passive voice would not unfrequently assert 
its rights to its cast-off future, and now and then, though very rarely, 
even to the aorist. Philol. Museum, No. iv., p. 221, seq. 
1. Philol. Museum, No. iv., p. 200. 
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discrimination in sense ; as, témpaya and rrémpaya, dédorka 
and dédua. 

5. The future middle is often found in a passive sense, 
the reason of which appears to be this. That form of the 
future which, in the later ages of the Greek language, 
_ when the grammarians wrote, seems to have been used ex- 
clusively in a middle sense, had previously a wider range 
legitimately belonging to it. 
$ 


5. FORCE OF THE MOODS. 


Indicative. 


The indicative is used in Greek when anything is to be 
represented as actually existing or happening, and as some- 
thing independent of the thought and conception of the 
speaker. Hence it is put in very many cases where, in 
Latin, the subjunctive must be used. 

1. The indicative is put after relatives, both pronouns 
and particles, where, in Latin, the dependance of this clause 
is expressed by the subjunctive ; the Greek often uses the 
future of the indicative to denote what shall or will happen, 
not whatis merely conceivedassuch. ‘Thus, Soph. Philoct. 
303, od yap TLg Opocg éoTiv, ovd’ bro TAEWY, EFEuTrOAHCEL 
Képdoc, 7) Sevaoetat, “* For there is no harbour (here), nor 
any place unto which one sailing shall carry on therein gain- 
ful traffic, or be hospitably entertained.” 

2. ‘The indicative is also used after negative propositions 
with the relative; as, wap’ éuol ovdetc toGodopel, GotL¢ M7} 
ixavocg éoriv toa trovety éuot, “No soldier serves for pay 
with me who is not able to endure equal toils with me.” 
Here the Latin idiom would require qui possit. 

3. The indicative is hkewise used in indirect interroga- 
tions ; thus, opate Ti Trotovper, ** You see what we are act- 
ually doing.” Whereas, dpate ti Trot@mev means, “ You 
see what we are to do.” So, also, éxetvoc olde tiva TpdbTov 
oi véot OrapGeipovtat, ‘‘ He knows in what way the young 
are actually destroyed.” Here dvapGeipovto dv would 
mean, ‘‘ might have been destroyed.” 


Imperative. 


The imperative is used in Greek, as in other languages 
in addresses, entreaties, commands, &c. The personal 
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pronouns, as in other languages, are omitted, except when 
they serve for distinction or have an emphasis. 

1. ‘The second person sometimes receives an indefinite 
subject, and thus stands, as it were, for the third; as, male, 
TALE TAC Te av, * Strike, strike, every one, whosoever thou 
mayst be.” 

2. Sometimes the plural of the imperative is used, though 
only one person be addressed, whenever strength of feeling 
is meant to be expressed, or any other force is to be im- 
parted to the clause ; as, mpooéAOer’, @ tral, matpi, Come, 
oh my child, to thy father.” 

3. The negative wy is joined in prohibitions with the 
imperative, if the present tense be required; but, if the 
aorist be needed, the mood then changes to the subjunc- 
tive; as, Herod. 1, 155, ob} pévto pH Travta Suue xpéw, 
pnoe éEavaothonco ody apyainyv, “Do not thou indeed 
yield in all things to thy anger, nor have destroyed an ancient 
city.’ So in Od. 16, 168, we have p70’ émxevOe, “ and 
be not concealing it ;” but in Od. 15, 263, ud’ éErikevoye, 
“and do not have concealed 1t.”’ 

4. The imperative is used not unfrequently by the Attic 
poets in a dependant proposition after oio@’ wc, or oic6’ 6 ; 
as, Soph. Gad. T. 543, 0100’ @¢ troinooyv ; “‘ Knowest thou in 
what way thou must act ?” (1. e., act, knowest thou in what 
way ?} ; otc’ ovv 6 dpaoov; “ knowest thou what to do?” 
(1. e., do, knowest thou what ?) 

5. The imperative sometimes expresses not so much a 
command as a declaration of what is proper to be done, 
according to the situation in which a person is placed; as, 
Eurip. Iph. T. 337, evyou dé todd’ opdyta rapeivat, 
“thou shouldst wish, therefore, for such victims to be pres- 
ent.” So, also, AMschyl. Prom. 713, ore’ aVYNPOT OVE 
yobac, “ thou must 20 over unploughed fields.” 

6. Hence the imperative is found also in interrogations, 
after particles or the relative ; as, Plat. Leg. 7, p. 801, iD 
Ti ovv ; KEicOw vouog ; “ what then ? shall a law ewist 2” 


Optative. 


The optative and subjunctive express, according to its 
different modifications and shades of meanin g, that. which 
in Latin can only be signified by the ane Both 
represent an action, not as something real, but rather as 
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something only conceived of. ‘That which is conceived of, 
however, is either something merely possible, probable, de- 
sirable, and, consequently, uncertain, or something which, 
as it depends on external circumstances, may be expected 


with some definiteness. ‘The former is expressed by the 


optative, the latter by the subjunctive. Hence, 
The optative is used to indicate a wish, something mere- 





ly possible or probable, and, therefore, especially accompa- “| 


nies past actions. 


Optative in dependant propositions. 


1. The optative is used in the expression of a wish, and 
is then put without dy, or its equivalent the poetic xe; as, 
tioetav Aavaol gua dOaKpva ootot BéAeoowv, “ May the 
Greeks atone for my tears by thy arrows.” And again, ® 
Tat yévoto matpo¢ evtuyéotepoc, “ Oh, my son, mayst thou 
be more fortunate than thy father.” 

2. In this case, ei, ei yap, or ele, utinam, or we, or else 
mac adv, are often used with the optative ; as, Od. 3, 205, 
el yap éuot tooonvde Seot dvvamyv tapabeiev, “ Would 
that the gods had bestowed upon me so great power.” And 
again, Callim. frag. 7, Xadv6wy wc atddoito yévoc, * Would 
that the race of the Chalybes might perish.” 

3. On other occasions the optative is used in connexion 
with dy, or its equivalent the poetic xe, in order to give to 
a proposition an expression of mere conjecture or bare pos- 
sibility, and hence of uncertainty or doubt. ‘Thus, Plato, 
Leg. 3, p. 677, B., oi Tote Treptpvydvteg THY POopay aye- 
Oov Opetoé TLvEec Gv elev vopetc, ‘ They who on that occasion 
escaped destruction were, probably, with a few exceptions, 
mountain shepherds.” So, also, Xenophon, Cyrop. 1, 2, 11, 
Kal Onp@vreg ev ovK av aptotnoater, ‘* And whale actually 
engaged in the hunt they hardly ever breakfast.” Hence it 
is employed in a rough estimate ; as, Xen. Cyrop. 1, 2, 13, 
elnoay ev GV OUTOL TAELOY TL 7] TEVTNKOVTA ETH YEYOVOTEG 
amo yeveac, “ These, on a rough estimate, are somewhat more 
than fifty years of age.” 

4. The optative with dy is therefore employed also te 
denote an inclination, the indulgence of which depends on 
circumstances, and which is therefore only possible and 
contingent. Thus, Bovdaoiwyy av, “ I could wish ;” ébava- 
dunv dv, “I could have wished.” So, also, Plato, Crat. p. 
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411, A., 7déwe av Oeacaiuny Tavta Ta KaAad dvéouara, “I 
would gladly contemplate those fine terms.” 

5. Hence the optative occurs in interrogations ; as, /1. 
3, 52, ove av d7 petverac ’"ApnidtAov Mevédaor ; “ Couldst 
thou not then await Menelaus dear-to-Mars?’ So, also, 
Plato, Gorg., dad’ apa ébeAjoetey av juiv dtareyOqnva ; 
“* But would he be willing to converse with us ?” 

6. Very often, however, the optative serves to express 
even the most definite assertions with modesty and _ polite- 
ness, aS a mere conjecture ; a moderation which, in conse- 
quence of their political equality, was peculiar to all the 
Greeks, but particularly the Athenians, and which very 
seldom occurs in modern languages. Thus, Aristoph. 
Plut. 284, ovxér’ ay xpvwaiut, “ I will no longer conceal tt 
from you.” 


Of the Optative in dependant - propositions, or after con- 
junctions. 


1. When the chief verb of the whole proposition, or, in 
other words, the leading verb in the sentence, expresses 
an action of past time, the following verb, which’ depends 
upon the conjunction, is put in the optative. If, on the 
other hand, the leading verb be in the present or the future 
tense, the following verb is put in the subjunctive. Thus, 
that which is in Latin the sequence of tenses, is in Greek 
the sequence of moods. ‘The subjunctive, therefore, in 
Greek, after a conjunction, answers to the Latin present of 
the subjunctive ; while the optative after a conjunction an- 
swers to the Latin imperfect of the subjunctive. 

2. The conjunctions and particles after which these 
moods are thus put are, 1. Those which express a pur- 
pose ; as, lva, O¢pa, wc, OTwo, and wy. 2. Particles of 
time; as, éme(, étesdf, 6Te, we, and émyv, émecdav, oTav, 
mpiv, Ewc, &c. 3. Conditional particles ; as, el, and édy, 
qv. 4. Relatives ; as, 6¢, olo¢, d00¢, OT0v, O0ev, Kc. 


1. Optative after iva, dopa, &c. 


1. Here, particularly, the rule just mentioned holds good, 
according to which the optatize is put after verbs of past 
time ; as, Tvdeidy IlaAddc éowke pévog Kai Sapooc, tv’ Ex- 
OnAog yévotto Kai KAéo¢G Gpowto, “ Minerva gave strength 
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and daring to Tydides, in order that he might become con- 
a and might bear off renown.’ 

. The optative is also employed when the leading verb 
is in the present tense as used for the past. ‘Thus, Eurip. 
Hec. 10, roAdv 68 ody éuoi ypvoov éxréurret AdOpa TAT, 
iv’, eitmor’ "IAiov teiyn TrEdOL, TOiG GHoLv Ein TaLol WH OTa- 
vec Biov, “ And my father seats out secretly along with me a 
large quantity of gold, in order that, of the wails of Ilium 
should fall, there might be unto his surviving children no want 
of the means of subsistence.” 

3. Sometimes, also, the optative is used after a leading 
verb in the present or future, when the action which fol- 
lows the conjunction is to be marked as only presumptive 
and probable. ‘Thus, Od. 2, 52, TaTpO¢ pev eG OLKOY aTrEp- 
plyaoe (present perfect) véeobar *Ixapiov, ¢ kK’ avToc &&0- 
vooato Suyatpa, They dread to go to the house of her 
Icarian Sather, that he may perhaps give some dowry to hts - 
daughter.” So, also, Soph. Cid. Col. 11, orjodv pe Kakt- 
Opvoov, wo rvOoineba, ‘* Place and seat me here, that we may 

erchance learn.” 

4. Very frequently, where the leading verb is in the past 
tense, the following verb is put after iva, wc, or uj, in the — 
indicative mood, to express an action which should have | 
happened, but has not. Thus, Eurip. Phen. 213, Tépiov | 
oidua Atrovo’ bav...... iv’ d76 detpdor Tlapvacov ka- 
tevac0ny, “ Having left the Tyrian wave, I came hither | 
~..... and should have been now dwelling beneath the sum-_ 
mits of Parnassus.” 


2. Optative after particles of time. 


1. The optative is put with the particles émeé, émecd7, | 
Ore, O7OTE, Where the discourse is concerning a past action, | 
which, however, was not limited to a precise point of time, | 
but was often repeated by several persons or in several | 
places. Thus, f/. 3, 232, moAAdxne piv Eeiviocev ’Apnigi- | 
Aoc Mevédaoc, oéTe Kphtnbev ixorro, “ Menelaus, beloved 
of Mars, often entertained him when a came from Crete.” | 
So, also, Herod. 7, 6, 6xw¢ amixotto é¢ byiy THY BactAjoc 
.... katédeye TOV Yonouwv, “As often as he came into | 
the presence of the king he mentioned some of the oracles.” | 

2. With the remaining particles of time, which do not | 
determine a space of time during which an action takes _ 
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place, but a point of time before or until which something 
takes place, as, Ewe, or’, dv, mpiv, wévpec ov, the optative 
is used, for the most part, in the same cases as with iva 
and d¢pa. Thus, rreprevévowev Ewe avorxy bein T6 Oeopwrn- 
ptov, ““ We remained about the place until the prison was 
opened.” But Ewe, “ whilst,” “ as long as,” has only the in 
dicative. 


3. Optative after conditional particles. 


1 The optative is used after conditional particles when 
the reference is to something that is merely possible or 
contingent. In this construction the optative is employed 
with ay in the apodosis, or second clause of the sentence, 
to show that a case 1s adduced which is merely problemat- 
ical, while in the protasis, or leading clause, the optative 
is used with ei, without av, as the condition itself is also 
only problematical. ‘Thus, et tig tov¢ KpatovyvTac Tow 
TAnOove Em’ apeTny TpoTpéeetey, dupotépovs av wpednae-- 
tev, “ If one would urge on to virtue those who control the 
multitude, he would benefit both.” 

2. But when the condition contains a determinately ex- 
pressed case, ez is used with the indicative in the leading 
clause. Thus, Soph. Antig. 925, aad’, ei piv ody Tad’ 
éotiv év Seog dida, madres av Evyyvotpmev HuapTnKOTEC, 
“ But if, then, these things are approved of among the gods, 
we may, perhaps, by suffering, be made conscious that we have 
erred.” 

3. On the other hand, ei is used with the optative in the 
protasis, or leading clause, and the indicative in the apodo- 
sis, or succeeding part of the sentence, when the latter as- 
serts something definitely, while the protasis conveys only 
a possible case. Thus, Thucyd. 2, 5, of dAdAot Onbaior, 
ov¢ EdEL THC VUKTOG TapayEevéoBaL TAVOTPATLG, El TL Apa pH 
Tpoxwpoin Toic éoeAnAvOoat, éreBonOovy, “ The rest of the 
Thebans whom it behooved to be present during the night with 
their full force, if, perchance, success should not attend those 
who had entered the city.” 


4. Optative after the relatives 6¢, bott¢, &c. 


1. If the relatives refer to definite persons or things, 
they are followed by the indicative; but if the person or 
M 
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thing be indefimite, then the verb is in the optative or sub- 
junctive ; in the optative with av when the whole proposi- 
tion affirms something of past time, and in the subjunctive 
with dy when it affirms something of present or future 
time. Thus, 6vtiva pév BaordAna Kal &oxyov avdpa kiyein, 
TOVO’ ayavolc ETéecoLV EpnTvoacKke TapaoTac, “ Whatever 
monarch and distinguished chieftain he found, this one, stand- 
ing by his side, he detained by bland words.” And again, 
TavTac OTW EVTDYOLEY, Kal Taldag Kal yvvatkac, KTELVOY- 
TEC, “ Slaying all, whomsoever they might meet, both children 
and women.” 

2. From these, however, are to be distinguished those 
passages in which the optative is put after the relatives, 
in the sense which it usually has in independent proposi- 
tions. Here it regularly takes dy, and is found even when 
a present action is spoken of. ‘Thus, ob éoTt Tovtov do- 
TL¢ Gv KaTakTavol, “ There is no one who might slay this 
person.” And again, ov ydp éort, TEpt OTOV OvK av TLO- 
GQVvOTEpoY EitroL O PNTOpPLKOG 7] GAAOG doTLGOVY, “ For there 
is nothing about whick the rhetorician would not speak in a 
more persuasive manner than any other person whatsoever.” 


5. Optative in the * oratio obliqua.” 


1. When anything that has been said or thought by an- 
other is quoted as such, not as an idea or sentiment of the 
writer himself, and yet, not in the words of the speaker, 
but in narration (i. e., 7n oratione obliqua), the optative is 
frequently used and without éy. Thus, of "Ayapva¢g éxa- 
KiCov Tov IlepixAéa, O71 oTpatHyoc Wy ovK éemegayot, “ The 
Acharnians reviled Pericles, because, being commander, he 
did not lead forth against the foe.” And again, Tvooa- 
dépync pév dwooev ’AynotAdw, ci omsioatto, Ewe EADoLEY, 
ov¢ TrEuWete TIPOG BactdAéa ayyéAove, “* Tissaphernes took an 
oath unto Agesilaus, that, of the latter will make a truce with 
him until the messengers should return, whom he had sent to 
the king,” &c. Here méurpece is used to indicate a mere 
assertion on the part of Tissaphernes, for the truth of which 
the writer does not mean to vouch. 

2. In particular, the optative is put in this case after 6rz 
or w¢, whether the action belongs to the present, past, or 
future time. ‘Thus, 77 dé votepaia heey ayyeroc Aéywr, 
Ste Ashou@¢ Ein LSvévvectg Ta ckpa, “ On the following 
day, however a messenger came with the inteliigence that 
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Syennesis had left the heights ;” i. e., had left (AeAoutrac¢ 
eij) the heights, as the messenger said. And again, ay- 
yétAal, OTe dadpuakov may arrobavol, “ To announce that, 
having drunk poison, he had died.” 


Subjunctive. 


The general distinction between the optative and sub- 
junctive has already been given, but may here be stated 
again. ‘These two moods both represent an action, not as 
something real, but rather as something only conceived of. 
That which is conceived of, however, is either something 
merely possible, probable, desirable, and, consequently, un- 
certain, or something which, as it depends on external cir- 
cumstances, may be expected with some definiteness. 
The former is expressed by the optative, the latter by the 
subjunctive. 


1. Subjunctive in independent propositions. 


1. The subjunctive is used without ay or xe in exhorta- 
tions in the first person plural; as, twuev, “let us go ;” 
payaueba, “let us fight.” It indicates, therefore, that 
something ought to take place.“ But in the second and 
third persons the optative is used, as implying more of un- 
certainty, when the speaker refers not to himself along 
with others, but to others merely. Thus, éA@wyev ava do- 
Tv, kai ob yévol’ av ov Kaxoc, “ Let us go throughout the 
city, and do thou become not cowardly.” ‘The first person 
singular of the subjunctive is often found in exhortations in 
Homer ; as, ldwpat, “let me see ;” Aicowy’ avépa Tovtor, 
“let me supplicate this man.” 

2. The subjunctive is employed in questions of indecis- 
ion and doubt, when a person asks himself or another 
what he is todo. In these cases it occurs, as in the pre- 
vious instances, without dy, and with or without an inter- 
rogative particle. Thus, av6z pévw peta Totot, 7é YEW ue- 
ta & avtic, “ Shall I wait there with these, or shall I run 
back again unto thee?” And again, Ti ¢@; Té Opa; “ what 
am I to say? what am I to do?” 

3. In a similar way, the subjunctive is used without a 
conjunction, and without av after GovAec in interrogations. 
Thus, BovdAe Adbwyat OjTa Kai Yiyw ti cov; Dost thou 
wish, then, that I take hold of thee, and touch thee in 
aught ?” 
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4. The subjunctive is also employed in questions of in- 
dignation, with which a previous command or injunction is 
repeated. ‘Thus, Aristoph. Ran., 1132, AION. AioyvAe, 
Trapatve) ool owwrrav. AIXX. éy@ olwnw THdE; ‘ Bacch. 
Aischylus, I admonish you to be silent. JXsch. Am I to be 
silent before this man ?” 

5. In negative propositions, the subjunctive is used after 
LA or ov ww for the future ; but, usually, only the first aorist 
subjunctive passive, or the second aorist active and middle. 
Instead of the first aorist active the future is employed. 
Thus, Zésch. S.c. Th. 201, Aevorinpa Ojuov 0 ovte wy poyy 
wopov, ‘ And by no means shall any one escape death by sto- 
ning at the hands of the people.” And again, Soph. Electr. 
42, ov yap Ge LW Ynpa TE Kal YpOve paKpw yvwo’ ovd’ 
vTonTEevoovoly Wd’ nvOopévor, “ For they shall not, through 
both thine own age and the long lapse of time, recognise, or 
even suspect thee thus attired.” ‘This construction probably 
arose from ov dédoixa pH yveot, “I am not afraid that 
they will not know thee ;” 1. e., they certainly will not know 

_thee. ‘This being stronger than ov yywoorrat, this ov pA 
was also prefixed, for the sake of a stronger negation, to 
the future tense.' 

6. From this case, however, we must distinguish pj ov 
with the subjunctive, in which also dédotxa is omitted. 
Thus, Plato, Phed., p. 67, B., uj Knabap® yap Kabapov 
épantecbat yn ob Yewtov 4, “ Since I fear it is not lawful 
for an impure person to touch one that 1s pure.” Yn Latin 
this would be vereor ne nefas sit, which is also a milder ex- 
pression for nefus est. 


2. Subjunctive in dependant propositions. - 


1. If the leading verb be in the present or future tense, 
the following verb is put in the subjunctive, with and with- 


out dv. Thus, aaa’ 0c, ph pw’ &péOice, cawtepog Oc KE | 


vénat, ‘‘ But go, provoke me not, in order that thou mayst 
return in greater safety than otherwise.” And again, Aétw 
iva eldgc, “I will speak, that thou mayst know.” 

2. ‘The subjunctive, moreover, is frequently used, although 
the preceding verb be in the perfect tense, when the verb 


1. Passages sometimes occur where ov w7 appears with the first ao- 
rist subjunctive. These are generally altered by critics, and the aorist 


is converted into a future. But consult Matthia, G. G. vol. ii., p. 876, | 


ed. 5. 


2 
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which depends upon the conjunction denotes an action 
that is continued to the present time. ‘Thus, Hom. Il. 
5, 127, ayAvy 0’ ad Tot ar’ ddBadpov Edov, 7 mpiv Ermer, 
Ogp’ Ev yevooKkys Husv Yedv 7d0é Kai dvdpa, “I have, more- 
over, taken away from thy eyes the darkness that was previ- 
ously upon them, in order that thou mayst know well either a 
god ora man.” At the time at which Minerva is here rep- 
resented as speaking, yiv@oxy¢ is a consequence still con- 
tinuing of the past action denoted by ayAvy etdAov. 

3. ‘The future is often used instead of the subjunctive. 
In this case the future expresses a state that continues, or 
something that will occur at an indefinite future time. The 
aorist of the subjunctive, on the other hand, indicates a 
transient state occurring in particular cases, and then com- 
pletely concluded. ‘Thus, 6pate pw éexdotrw nuwv kal od- 
Oahpov kai xeipwv denoet, “ See whether each one of us will 
not need. both eyes and ears.” On the contrary, opate pw 
TaQupev, “ See whether we shall not have suffered.” 


3. Subjunctive after particles of time. 


1. The subjunctive is put with émjyv, exedav, bray, o76- 
tav, where the discourse is concerning an action belonging 
to present or future time. Thus, 67ep kal viv Ett TroLovoly 
of Bapbapot Baordreic, OT6TaY oTpatoTEedevwyTaL, ‘ Which 
the barbarian monarchs do still, even at the present day, 
whenever they encamp.” 

2. Sometimes the subjunctive with these particles does 
not express an action frequently repeated at the present 
time, but merely a future action. ‘Thus, ov ydp &t’ GAdAy 
Eotat Sadrwpn eel av ob ye TOTHOV eriomys, “ For no 
longer will there be any other solace, when thou shalt have 
encountered thy destined end.” 


4. Subjunctive after conditional particles. 


When in the apodosis, or latter part of the sentence, the 
future, or the imperative, or an indicative is found, then the 
condition is expressed by ei with the future, or more mildly’ 
by éav, 7jv, dv (in the Ionic poets ef, xe, or aixe), with the 
subjunctive, and uncertainty is denoted with the prospect 
of decision. ‘Thus, édv te &ywpev, dwaouer, “ If we have 
anything, we will give it.” And again, édv ti¢ Twa THY 

| brapyovTwv vowwv [7 aa Exel tyyjTaL, ypapéoGo), “ If 
2 : 
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any one think any one of the existing laws unsuitable, let him 
petition against it.” 


5. Subjunctive after the relatives 6¢, boTtG, oloc, &c. 


The subjunctive is employed with dy after relatives when 
the proposition affirms something of present or future time. 
Thus, émeo0e Oro av tig nyqTat, “ Follow, whithersoever 
one may lead you.” And again, Ov 0€ k’ éyov amavevbe 
payne E0éAOVTA VOROW PLULVACELY, OV OL APKLOV EooELTAaL bu- 
yéelv Kovac 70’ oiwvovc, “ But whomsoever I shall perceive 
inclining to remain apart from the fight, it shall not be possi- 
ble for him to escape the dogs and birds.” 


DEPONENT VERBS. 


1. Deponent verbs may be referred to the class of mid- 
dle ones. 

2. They have the middle form, except in the perfect, 
pluperfect, and third future, or paulo-post-futurum, of which 
the forms are passive. Their perfect has sometimes both 
an active and passive sense; as, elpyaopat, from épyaco- 
wat. . 

3. Some of these verbs have, besides a middle, a passive 
first aorist and first future, the signification of which is pas- 
sive. In the other tenses a middle meaning may generally © 
be traced. 

4. The following is a synopsis of their form. 


Moods and Tenses of Deponent Verbs. 


. (SeyOno-ouat, 
. |0edé&-onar, 





5. A few of these verbs have a second aorist middle ; as, 
mvvOdvoya, ervOouny. | 
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CONTRACTED VERBS. 


1. Verbs in dw, é, and ow correspond entirely, in their 
general formation, to the rules and examples already given 
for verbs in w. 

2. But in the present and imperfect of the active and 
passive forms, where the vowels a, ¢, 0 stand immediately 
before the vowels of the flexible endings, there arises in the 
Attic and common language a contraction, the rules for 
which are as follows : 

_3. Verbs in dw contract aw, ao, and aov into w; as, TUyU- 
GW, TLD; TLULAOMEY, TIUL@pEV ; TYUdOVOL, TIu@oL. Other- 
wise they contract into a; as, Tiwae, tiva. ‘They also 
subscribe 2; as, Tidort, TIGL; TLudEerc, TLWac. 

4. Verbs in é@ contract ce into e&, and €0 into ov; as, 
girec, pide; prdAgomev, diAovuev. Otherwise they drop 
E; as, PiAéw, GLAD ; HtAéerc, HiAsic. 

5. Verbs in 6 contract 0, with a long vowel, into w; as, 
dnAdw, OnAG ; with a short vowel, or ov, into ov; as, d7- 
Abete, Onrovte ; SnAdover, OnAovot. Otherwise into o ; 
as, O7A6y¢, OnAotc. In the infinitive oecy is contracted into 
ov. 

6. Four verbs in dw, namely, (ao, Trervaw, diupdw, and 
xpaouat, contract ae into 7, and aet into 4; as, (dw, c7e, 
6H, Snte, Cyv; imperfect EGwv, éfnc, &7n. So, also, wecvqy, 
Oupqy, xpyo0at, ypnTat. 

7. Dissyllables in é@ are contracted in the imperative 

and infinitive only. Thus we say, TAéw, 7A€éoperv, aad not 
TAG, TAOULEDV. 
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REMARKS ON VERBS IN wo. 
Active Voice. 


1. In the third person plural of the imperative, in Attic, 
the termination -6vTwy is more usual than -étwoay. ‘The 
former occurs even m the Ionic writers; as, Jl. 8, 517, 
ayyeAdAdbytwv ; Od. 1, 340, mivdvTwv. The form -étwoar, 
however, is found in the older Attics occasionally ; as, 
Thucyd. 1, 34, wabétwoar ; Plat. Leg. 6, p. 759, D., depé- 
TWOGY. 

2. The form in 6yTwy was also used by the Dorians. 
Some Doric tribes omitted the v ; as, motovyvTw, dtooTetAay- 
Tw ; whence the Latin imperative in the third person plural, 
amanto, decento. 

3. ‘The optative in ou, particularly in the contracted 
verbs, has ‘also in Attic the termination -oinv ; as, ToLoiny, 
otAoinv, dtepwtwony, &c. ‘This form oiyv is also found 
in Ionic and Doric writers. ‘he termination in -ovyy oc- 
curs less frequently in the barytone verbs than in the con- 
tracted ones ; yet still we have, in Attic, dtabadoiny, da- 
voinv, meTroLOoin, &c. 

4. In some perfects in -7xa the Ionians rejected the let- 
ters 7« in the dual and plural, not, however, in the singu- 
lar ; as, TéOvatov, TéEOvapyev, TEOVaTE, TEOvaor. Besides 
TéOvnKa and éotnka, the form Gé6yKa is also syncopated 
in this way by the Attic writers; as, Bé6ayev, Bebaor, &c. 

5. The primitive form of the pluperfect, which occurs in 
Homer and Herodotus, was -ea, in the third-person -ee; 
as, éyeyovee, attobeb6jxee. Hence arose, on the one hand, 
the Doric form -era ; as, ovvayayoyeca, and, on the other, by 
contraction, the Attic form -7 in the first person ; as, #07. 

6. Instead of the termination -ecoay for the pluperfeet, 
the form ecay is almost universal in Ionic and Attic ; as, 
aknkoesay, éyeyovecav. 

7. Instead of the form -ocu, in the first aorist of the op- 
tative, the Attics chiefly use the primitive Afolic form -sca, 
-ela¢, -ele, after the example of the Ionians and Dorians, 
but only in the second and third persons singular and third 
person plural. 
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Passive Voice. 


1. In the perfect optative the ¢ is subscribed under the 7 
OF @; as, TeTLUHUNY, TETLWYO, TETLULATO, dc. Instead of 
PELVaUNY, KEKTHUNV, dc., there was another form with . 
It seems, therefore, as if to the roots peuvy-, KexT7-, the 
form of the optative present had been appended, pweurjorro, 
KEKTHOLTO, Whence came peuvéwro and KEeKTéWTO, con- 
tracted peuvaTto. So péuvoto (ueurveo) is found in Xen. 
Anab. 1, 7, 5. 

2. The perfect subjunctive is exactly like the present of 

the same mood, -@paz, -7, -7Tat; as, TEedtA@pat, TEpLAq, 
meptAntat. But it seldom occurs, and, instead of it, the 
_circumlocution tepiAnuévog @ is used. 
_ 3. In the third person plural of the perfect and pluper- 
fect, the Ionians and Dorians change the v before tae and 
To into a, in which case the original aspirated consonant 
again enters before the a; as, Te@adatat, from TéOappas 
 (arrw), for TeBappévor cici; nexptdarat, from Kéxpvppat 
| (kpt77w), for xexpvppévor ciot. So, also, katerAiyato for 
| KaTElAtypévot Noav ; éosoayaro for cecaypévor joav. 

4. If a o, arising from the linguals 0, 0,7, ¢, precedes 
the termination of the perfect passive -jat, -oal, -Tat, it is 
changed into d before the termination -ataz, -ato. Thus, 
| éoxevaddaro for éoxevacpévor joa, from oKevagw ; éoToAl- 
dato for éoroAtopévot toav, from oToAigw. 

5. In a similar way, the termination -avtaz of the per- 
fect is changed into -éata ; as, dvarentéata for dvarér- 
_Tavrat; émertetpéato for érereipayTo. | 
6. In the same way 1, in the third person of the present 
and aorist, optative passive and middle, of the imperfect 
passive and middle, and even of the present, in some 
words, is changed into a. In the optative this is very 
frequent, even in the Attic poets ; as, wevolaro, arrodepot- 
ato, aioBavoiaro, for mevOoivto, &c. In the imperfect we 
find érerpoaro for émerpOvto; in the second aorist, amKé- 
ato for amixovto; dlepOapéato for dtepOdpovto. In the 
present we have, in Herodotus, xéatat, dvvéarae. 

N 
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DIALECTS OF VERBS IN o. 


Active. 


1. In the old Homeric language, and generally in the 
Ionic and Doric dialects, the termination oxov is annexed 
to the historical tenses of the indicative active, passive, 
and middle. In barytones, and those whose characteristic 
is €, €l, or 7, this termination succeeds € in the imperfect 
and second aorist ; as, wéwreoxe for Emeuve ; baveoky for 
épavyn. Where two eé’s come together, one is often re- 
jected ; as, mwAéoxeto for émwAéeto; Kadéoxeto for éxa- 
Aéeto. If a is the radical vowel, then a comes before the 
termination ; as, éaoxec for eiac; avdjoaoke for avdjoe. 
These forms are never mere imperfects or aorists, but have 
always the force of an action repeated in pasi time. ‘The 
frequentatives in oxw are probably derived from this source. 
The augment is usually, but not always, wanting. 

2. The termination e¢ (second person singular present) 
and evy (infinitive) were, in Doric, sometimes e¢ and ev re- 
spectively ; as, ovpiodec for ovpicerc ; ovpioderv for ovpi- 
CEeLv. 

3. In verbs pure in dw the olians pronounced sep- 
arately the « subscribed in the second and third persons 
singular of the present; as, Godlc, yeAai, for Boac, yeAa. 

4. ‘The Dorians make the first person plural of all tenses 
end in pec instead of ev ; as, epiodopuec for épigowey ; aou- 
Kovpec for adtxovuev ; dedoixapuec for dedoiKapev. 


5. ‘The third person plural in -ot ends in Doric in -tz; © 


and before this final syllable, instead of the long vowel or 
diphthong in the barytones, the short vowel with vis placed, 
in a manner analogous to the dative plural of the third de- 
clension, and to the participles in a¢; as, dvamAéxovte for 
avaTA€éKovot ; poxyOicovte for poyPicovot. From this ter- 
mination comes the Latin termination in nt. In the com- 
mon dialect, and afterward in the Alexandrian, from -aytz 
in the perfect arose the termination -av; as, €opyav, méd- 
plKav. 

6. In Doric, particularly, verbs pure in dw have, after 
contraction, 7 for @; as, motty¢ for @ortac. The Attics 
retain this in the verbs (dw, mervaw, dipdaw, and ypdaouat. 
In the imperfect the Dorians contract ae, not into a, but into 
4] 3 as, Epoitn, ETpvTN. 
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7. The termination ov of the third person plural of the 
imperfect and second aorist was in some of the common 
dialects -ooav, and remained also in the Alexandrian dia- 
lect; as, éoyagooav. ‘This is particularly the case in the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, and also in the New. 

8. The second person in -7¢, both in the subjunctive and 
indicative, was often lengthened in the old language by the 
addition of the syllable @a, which has remained in the © 
folic, Doric, Ionic, and in some words in the Attic dialect. 
Thus we find é0éAy00a for é0é/y¢. In Attic, 700a for 7c ; 
épnoba for ébnc; olcba for oidac. 

9. The third person singular of the subjunctive in Ionic 
received the addition of the syllable ot; as, €A@you for #A- 
64; Adbyot for Adby, &c. ‘This oz the Dorians changed 
into TL; as, €OeAqTe. 

10. In the old poets, the subjunctive active, if the penult 
be long, has, for the most part, in the first and second per- 
sons plural, the short vowel instead of the long one, name- 
ly, o for w. Thus we have, J]. 2, 72, dwongouev ; Od. 15, 
297, éopviouev; I]. 21, 443, droAtoouev, &c. ‘These must 
not be mistaken for futures. 

11. In the infinitive, instead of the form evy and ety, the 
termination pevat, and shortened pev, was frequently used 
in the old language, as, for example, by Homer and He- 
siod, and in the AZolic and Doric dialects. Thus, éAéye- 
vat and éABéuev for EAGeLy ; mLvéwsvar for TiveLy ; ovTa- 
pev for ovtav, &c. 

12. Hence, from such a form as tumTéuev, we obtain, 
by syncope, the Ionic tumréev, and from this latter, by cra- 
sis, the Attic rUmtecv. From tuttéev comes also, by con- 
traction, the Doric timtev. 

13. In the participle, the Dorians used in the feminine, 
instead of ovoa, the form orca, not only in the present, as, 
kayAdcotoa, éxotoa, but also in the second aorist ; as, Aa- 
6oioa, Aimoica. ‘They employed also the form evoa in 
verbs pure for éovoa; as, Catevoa for Gnrovoa ; yeAevoa 
for yeAwoa, &c. The A®olians and some Dorians used 
for the circumflexed ovoa the form @oa; as, Aim@oat. 
Hence arose the Laconian form @a; as, watddway for trat- 
Covowy. 

14. The AXolians formed the termination of the partici- 
ples -@v and wy in eic, because they formed the verbs in 
éw and dw in nut; thus they said, dpeic, orovyeic, from 
Opnut, oroiynm. 
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15. The termination of the first aorist active, ac, aca, 
av, was, in Doric, alc, aoa; as, Tavdoaie, pirbaic, TEAé- 
oaic, &c. 

16. Instead of woay in the third person plural of the im- 
perative, the termination wy was very much used in Ionic, 
Doric, and particularly Attic; as, éméoOwy, AekdoOwr, pa- 
xéobwr, &c. 


Passive. 


1. In verbs pure an é€ is inserted before eat, which the 
Ionic prose writers preserve unchanged ; as, dvarpéeat, go- 
béeat. 

2. The termination ¢0, which in the Attic dialect was 
contracted into ov, is m Doric, and sometimes in Ionic, 
contracted into ev ; as, émAev, payer, ExéAev. 

3. Instead of the termination of the first person plural in 
pea, the AXolians said pefev ; as, TuTTOpeber, 

4. Instead of nv in the first person singular of the second 
aorist, av is found; as, érémav, Theocr. 4,53. In the first 
person plural of the aorists the Dorians said ype¢ for quer ; 
as, ExAivOnues. 

5. In the third person plural of the aorists the AZolians 
and Dorians said ev for joav; as was the case, also, in the 
old Ionic. Thus we have édiAnGev, Il. 2, 668; paver, 
Pind. Ol. 10, 101. 

6. The infinitive of the aorists is in Doric -quev for -jvae, 
abbreviated from the old form in -7ueval, which form is fre- 
quent, particularly in Homer ; as, dosOunOjpevar, Il. 2, 
124; ouoww6jpevat, Il. 1, 187. 


Middle. 


1. The form ao of the second person, first aorist middle, 
occurs frequently in the Ionic and Doric writers; as, £1. 5, 
88, eye(vao; Theocrit. 29, 18, é6jKao. 

2. Hence arose, in the Syracusan dialect, the form -a, 
the o being omitted; as, @voaytec for pvodovtec, Theoer. 
4, 28. ; 

3. In the third person of the optative, first aorist middle, 
-aiato for -atvto is very frequent in the Ionic and Attic 
poets; as, Od. 1, 164, dpnoaiate; Herod. 3, 75, avaxrn- 
oaiato ; Aischyl. Pers. 360, éxowoaiato, &e. 
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VERBS IN pu. 
1. Verbs in pt are formed from verbs of the third conju- 
gation In GW, €W, 6, and to, 
1. By prefixing the reduplication with 7. 
2. By changing w into we. 
3. By lengthening the penult. 


2. In this way are formed the following : 


LoTnUt, from OTae). 
TiOnut,' es SEW. 
didwt, i 060). 

- Oeikvvpmt, M3 OELEVUM. 


3. If the verb begin with a vowel, with m7 or or, then 
é aspirated is alone prefixed ; as, €W, inut; mTdw, inrnut. - 
This is called the Improper Reduplication. 

4. The reduplication takes place in the present and in- 
perfect merely. 

5. Verbs in vz have no reduplication ; neither is it foun 
in those verbs in yz which are formed from verbs of three 
syllables; as, xpeuvdw, kpéwvnu. It is also wanting in 
gnut from daw. | 

6. Verbs in jz have only three tenses of that form, name- 
ly, the present, imperfect, and second aorist. They take 
the other tenses from verbs in w. Thus, dédwyt makes do- 
ow and dédwxa from dow. 

7. Verbs in vue have no second aorist, nor the optative 
or subjunctive mood. When these moods are needed they 
are borrowed from forms in tw. 

8. Verbs in pt have no second future, second aorist pas 
sive, nor perfect middle. 





1. Old form i6nu1, changed to riOnus, in order to prevent an aspi- 
rate from beginning two successive syllables. 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 
Moods and Tenses. 










Indie. 
lorT-nl, 
TiO-nut, 
0(0-coULt, 


O€ikv-ULL, 


Present, 






LOoTHY, 
ériOny, 
edidwy, 
E0ELKVUY, 


Imperfect, The rest like the present. 


CTO, | OTHVAL, 
GO, | Seivat, 
00, dobvat, 


oT7f, | orainv, 
GEC, Seinv, 
d6c, doinv, 


EoTnyv, 
éOnv, 
Edy, 








2d Aorist, 








The other tenses are regularly formed from verbs 


Thus: 


Indic. : 


OTHO-W, 
P70-0, 
000-0, 
dcig-w, 


lst Future, 


¥ 
éoTnOa, 
2 

éOnka, 

»” 
édwka, 
¥ 
édevéa, 


1st Aorist, 


éoTnK-a, 
TéGelk-a, 
Oé0WkK-a, 
dédety-a, 


Perfect, 


Pluperfect. 


éoTnKely or eioTHKelv, érebeixerv, ededdnety, ededeiverv. 


Numbers and Persons. 


PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
toT-nll, NS, Ct, arov, arov, Gyev, are, 
TiO-nut, NC, Nol, ETOY, ETOV, ELEV, ETE, 
did-cot, WC, GOL, oTOY, Oro, ouev, OTE, 
Ociky-vyul, Vo, vol. UTOV, VTOV.. tpev, vTe, 


| orde; 
Veic, 
dove. 




























im w 





aot, 
siete, 
ovct, 
vot. 








Sing ular. 
tor aiid no; 75 
érib-nv, 6, 1, 
édi0-wv, Wl, @, 
édeikv-vv, Ug, v; 


Sing ular. 


éor-7, 1S, 
é6-nv, heey, 


ore Of, , 
Singular. 

tord-O1, 

Ti0e-TL, a 

didc-8t, 5) 


Ocixvd-O1, 


Singular. 
OTHTO, 
6éTo, 
d0Ta, 


oT7-Ot, 
dé¢, 
06¢, 


Singular. 


bas 7 


Singular. 
! oT ai-nv, 


Hegel 
6oi-nv, 


| lorat-ny, 
} TiOei-nv ‘ 


1%, 7, 


VERB. 


IMPERFECT, 


Dual. 
aTov, dry, 
eTOV, érny, 
oTOY, érny, 
UTOY, iTny, 


Seconp Aorist. 


Dual. 
TOV, Arny, 
€TOV, érny, 
oTov, érny, 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


Dual. 


Tees TOY, 


SEconp Aorist. 


Dual. 
OTHTOV, OTATWY, 
Oérov,  Oérwr, 
dérov, dérww, 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


Dual. 


| "TOV, 4THV 


Seconp Aorist. 


Dual. 
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Plural. 
apev, aTé, 
EMEV, ETE, 
OLEV, OTE, 
Dev, UTE, 


acay, 
eoay, 
ocar, 
VOaV. 


Plural. 
HRLEV, TE, 
ELHEV, ETE, 
OUEV, OTE, 


NOV, 
eoay, 
coay. 


Plurel. CY Tr £s4 


Té, TwWOaV. 


Plural. 
OTHTE,  OTHTWOAY, 
Oéte, bérwoar, 
déte,  déTwoar. 


Plural. 


Lite nTe, noav, and 
ev. 


Plural. 


EV. 


| TOV, RTNY, | a: qTE, NOaY, and 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
lor-6, RC, 7, GTOV, HTOV, Guev, Te, OOby 
710-6, NC, fy TOV, TOV, GUEV, FTE, GBOl, 
610-0, OC, Q, OTov, OTOv, Guev, G@Te, Gol. 

Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
OT, OT7C, OTT, OTHTOV,  OTHTOV, OTGPLEV, OTHTE, OTOL, 
66, Onc, 07, O7jtov, OyTov, Gipev, OATe, Odor, 
06, 0c, 06, Otov,  OaToOY, dGuev, OdTe, dGat. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
lordévat. Tibéval. Ovdovat. Oetkvbvat. 
Seconp Aorist. 
OTHVAL. Geivat. dovvat. 
PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT. Seconp Aorist. 
ior-ac, aoa, a, | OTUs, oTdoa, oTay, 
TL0-eic, eioa, év, | Veic, teioa, Vév, 
610-ovc, ovca, év, | dovs, dovoa, ddv. 
detky-t¢,  voa, ov. | 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Moods and Tenses. 





Indic. 







Part. 


——$ $$ sss 


ioT-apat, -Guat, | -aolat, | -duevoc, 
7i0-euat, -Gual, | -eoGar, | -guevoc, 
Present, did-ouat, : -Guat, | -ocbat, | -owevoc, 
deikv-vuat, -vobat, | -buevos. 
iorauny, 
eTLoeuny, Sa 
Imperfect, hai The rest like the present. 


E0ELKVUUNY, 
ee eee 
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Tenses formed from Verbs in w. 
























Indic. Imp. Opt. | Subj. Infin. Part. 
éoT-apal, -ao0, |-aiunv,|-Guat,| -doat, _|-ayévoc, 
Perfect Té0-e1at, -€l00, |-eiunv,|-uat,| -eiobat, |-epévoc, 
’ 6é6-opat, -060, |-0iyVv,|-Guat,| -6c0a, —|-opévoe, 
0€0-ELypuat, -eixGat, |-erypévoc. 
EOTAULNY, 
| éTebeiuny, : 
) Plup., Bdedouny, The rest like the perfect. 
| édedelyuny, 
| EOTUO-OLAL, . |-oiuyv,| . . | -ecbar, -OpLEvoc, 
3d Fut. TeGeio-ouat, . |-oiuny,| . . | -eo8at, -OMEvOC, 
de000-opat, . |-oLunv, . | -eo8at, -OMeEvOS. 
éorabnv, \ordb-nrt,| -einv,| -6, -7VQL, -éic, 
ee Aor évéOnv, TéO-nTl, | -Einv,| -O, -7Val, -el¢, 
ae 2000nYv, 000-471, | -Env,| -O, -7VQL, -eic¢, 
édeiyOny, | ’ OetyO-Gvat,| -éi¢. 
orabjo-opal, -OMEVOS, 
TeOyo-opal, |. . . ye -OMEvOc, 
ue ro} doOjo-oat, |. . « gee -O[LEvOC, 
detyOno-oual,|. . . moe -Oplevoc. 
Numbers and Persons. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
iora- 
aye bor, oor, of 6a, 8 
5ido- pat, cat, Tat,| pelov, ofov, obov, peda, ofe, vTan. 
Oeikvu- 
IMPERFECT. 
Singular Dual. Plural. 
iotd- 
oa pny, oo, T0, | pebov, obov, cbyv, pela, abe, To, 
EdelKVvv- 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
_ PREsENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
iord- 
ah co, o6w,| cOov,  cbwr, ole,  -cOwcar, 


Ocixvv- 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. | 





PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. -. Plural. 
iorai- ; 
TL ei- pny, o, to, | pefov, ofov, oabny, pela, be, vo, 
d.d0i- : 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


ior-Guat, 7, rat, 
TUb-Gual, %, Tal, 
610-Gual, ©, @Tal, 


ouelov, jobov, 7obov, 
Guebov, jobov, jHabov, 
euslov, Gobov, Gabor, 


Gueba, Hobe, SvTa, 
Ouseba, Hobe, Gvtat, 
aueba, Goble, Svat. 








INFINITIVE. _ PARTICIPLE. | 
PRESENT. ; PRESENT. 
toracat, ioTaev-oc, 
Tidecbat TLOEuEV-0¢ 
Dineen diSéuev-oc, sl 
deixvvobat. O€LKVUVUEDV-06, 


MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 


The present and imperfect are the same as in the pas- 
sive. 


The Second Aorist. 


® Indic. Imp. Opt. Subj. Infin. Part. 
éoTuuny, | oTuoo, | oTaiunv, | oTGuat, | ordobar, | ordpevoc, 
ebéuny, téoo, Seiunv, | Soua, | BéoOa, | Géuevoc, 
E00UNY, ddc0, doiunv, dapat, ddcGar, | dduevoc. 


Tenses formed from Verbs in w. 


éoTnoduny, | OTHO-aL,| -aiuny, | -olal, -acbat, | -duevoe, 
Ist Aorist, enxauny, 2 COE On ee eae 


édwkauny, Se PM ie eh Oe 
édeSaunr, | det&-at, | -aiwyv, | -wpat, | -acbat, | -auevog. 
OTHO-O-aL, 
SHO-opat . ee. , , 

Ist Future, sio-ouar, ee Ga ie, -e08at, | -dpuevoc, 
OELE-OMEL, | vaiee « | 























d6c@at. 
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VERB. 
Numbers and Persons. 
s rs a 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Seconp Aorist. 
. Singular. Dual. Plural. 
- boTd- 
20é- pny, 60, 70, | peOov, obov, ofyv, | peba, ofe, vo. 
é06- 
é: 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Sreconp AoRIST. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
oTa- 
vé- co, ofa, abov, clur, | obs, ofwcav. 
_ d6- 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
Stconp Aorist. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
oTa- 
aa unv, 0, 7T0,| pefov, cbov, abyr, peba, fe, v0, 

— doi- 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
SEconD AoRrIsT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
oT-Gual, f, Frat, | GueOov, Fobov, Fobov, | Gucba, Fobe, Gvrat, 
G-opal, H, rat, | ouebov, jobov, Fobov, | aueba, Fobe, Gvra, 
6-Oual, 6, Tal, | GueGov, Gobov, Gobor, | Oueba, Gobe, GrTat. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLE. 

Seconp Aorist. Seconp Aorist. 
- oTéoba, oTd- 
Géchat, Fé- fevoc, pévn, pevor. 
d6- 
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FORMATION OF THE TENSES: 
e 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


The Imperfect 


is formed from the present by prefixing the augment and 
changing pt into v ; as, TiOnu, ETiOny. 


The Second Aorist 
is formed from the imperfect by dropping the reduplication ; 
as, éTiOnv, €Onv ; or by changing the improper reduplication 
into the augment; as, lorny, éoTny. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Present 


is formed from the present active by shortening the penult 
and changing ju into war; as, LoTnu, Lorduat. 


The Imperfect 


is formed from the present by prefixing the augment and 
changing pat into pny ; as, TiOeuar, ETLOéunr. 


MIDDLE VOICE. 


The Second Aorist 


is formed from the imperfect by dropping the reduplication ; 
as, ETl0éuny, 20éunv ; lorauny, éoraunr. 


REMARKS ON VERBS IN wt. 


1. The number of verbs in juz, in the Attic and common 
dialects, is very small, and among these few are only four 
which have a complete conjugation peculiar to themselves, 
namely, téOnut, int, tornut, and didwwe. 

2. These verbs were chiefly used in the olo-Doric 
dialect; and in the writers of that dialect verbs very fre- 
quently occur in the form jz, which in other dialects termi- 
nate in dW, €W ; as, virnul, Popul, for Kaw, Popéw. 

3. These forms in ju are to be regarded as among the 
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oldest in the language, and occur frequently in the poems 
of Homer and Hesiod. After the dialects arose, the Ionic 
and Attic retained some of these verbs, namely, those above 
given (§ 1) and those in vu, instead of which they very 
seldom use the forms in tw. The Molic, however, which 
retained the most of the ancient language, continued to use 
the greater part of them. 

4, Historically considered, then, the verb in uz must have 
been at least as old as those in w, and of more extensive 
use than appears in the works which have come down 
to us. 

5. The first aorists in ca, of verbs in pt, are thought to 
have been originally perfects, and to have been subsequent- 
ly used as aorists, when a peculiar form was introduced for 
the perfect. 

6. The aorists in xa have not the rest of the moods after 
the indicative ; and, therefore, in giving the moods and 
tenses, we cannot say é07Ka, YjKov, Ona, &c., but must 
pass to the second aorist; as, é6yKa, Béc¢, Beinv, &c. 

7. In Ionic and Doric the forms éw, dw, 6w, often occur 
in the present and imperfect singular, with the reduplication ; 
as, TLOeic, émriTLOEic, OLdoic, Edidovc, &Kc. 

8. In the third person plural the form doz is used by the 
Attics, which occurs also frequently in Ionic, and hence is 
called Ionic ; as, TiAéaot, O1ddaot, &c. 

9. The first aorist in Ka occurs in good writers almost 
exclusively in the singular and in the third person plural. 
In the rest of the persons the second aorist is more used, 
which, again, hardly ever occurs in the singular. 

10. The optative present and second aorist, as in the 
aorist passive of verbs in @, have in the plural, in the 
poets as well as prose writers, more commonly elev, elTE, 
ELEY ; GLPEV, AITE, ALEV; Ole, OLTE, OlEV; Instead of ElyuEV, 
eine, &c. 

11. In the verb torn, the perfect, pluperfect, and sec- 
ond aorist have an intransitive meaning, “to stand ;” the 
rest of the tenses a transitive one, “to place.” Thus, éo- 
THEA signifies “I stand ;” eiorikev, “I was standing.” 
me nl pew stood, ” as a transient action. 

: . The form égord«a, which is found in the common 
Se occurs in later writers only, and in a transitive 
sense, ‘I have placed.” ‘The Doric form éotéxa, with the 
long penult, is distinct from this. 

OQ 
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IRREGULAR OR DEFECTIVE VERBS IN pe 


may be divided into three classes, each containing three 
verbs. 

I. From éw are derived sii, to be; sie and in, to go. 

II. From & are derived nut, to send; quat, to sit; eipar, 
to clothe one’s self. 

Ill. Ketuat, to ie down ; tonut, to know; dnt, to say. 

CLASS I. 
1. Hii, to be, 

has been before conjugated, as it is used in some of its tenses 
as an auxiliary to the passive voice of verbs in o. 


2. Eis, to go. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
¥ ” Fr Y 
iuev, ite, eiot 
elt, ei¢ or él, elot. itov,  rov. Hers oe nee ag eae 
tact. 
IMPERFECT. 
y ¥ ¥ vw + Oe ¥ v E ¥ ys 
new, nec, get. | Heltov,  netrnv. | Heiev, qerte, jewwav. 
Future, eicow. | First Aorist, eloa. PERFECT, eika, 
PLUPERFECT. 
elK-Elv, etc, el. | EelTor, eivnv. | elev, elTe, ELoar. 
Seconp Aorist. 
LOD BaCeCs wshteo ant lerov,  déryv. | louev, cete, lov. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 


(Gt OF eb, ite. | irov,— trwv. | ire, tTracar. 


Seconp Aorist. 


le, léTan |  Gerov, iétov. | ere, tétwoav 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 


Seconp Aorist. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
lout, tow, to. | tortov, ioitnv. | tower, torre, Lover. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


SeEconp AoRIST. 


io, ine, ae | intov,  yrov. | lamer, inte, twoe. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. Seconp Aorist. 
leva. | idv, todoa, tov. 
REMARKS. 


1. The Attics regularly use the present tense of eiwe in 
a future sense, “ J will go.” ‘This usage occurs also in 
Ionic. ‘The form eiooaz occurs in Attic only as the future 
of oe 

. The form ef is more used in Attic than eic. Homer 
a also eloOa, Il. 10, 450, &c. 

3. In the imperative, the form 10: is more used than el. 
For it#0av we have occasionally, in Attic, itwy. 

4. 'The imperfect 7jecv is nothing more than the form elv 
with 7 as a prefix, analogous to which are the fornis net- 
dev and 7jiov. The form nia, Attic 7a, also occurs, and is 
erroneously regarded by some as the perfect middle, just 
as 7/€Lv is sometimes miscalled the pluperfect middle. ‘The 
best grammarians regard nia as merely an Ionic form for 
jelv ; just as in iOn, the Ionic éviOea is the same as 
ériOmy and in eit, L am, the lonic ja is the same as 7)v. 

5. ‘The form 7a never has the signification of the perfect, 
and jev never that of the pluperfect ; but both forms agree 
in this respect, and designate generally a time past, either 
absolutely, or with reference to another time ; that is, they 
stand for the aorist and imperfect. 

6. From what has been said respecting 7ecy, it will be 
seen at once how erroneous it is to subscribe the z under 
the 7. This mistake arose from the tense in question 
being regarded as a pluperfect, and deduced from ga. In 
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qa the subscript ¢ is correct, since this form is contracted 


from 7jia. 
7. We have called iwy the second aorist participle, 


since it follows the analogy of the aorist participle in hav- 
ing the accent on the ending. Others make it a present 


participle. 
3. “Inut, to go. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 





PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
inut, ine, igo | teTov,  leTov. | ewer, tere, betor. 
IMPERFECT. 

leoav. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

icin. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
iévat. hells ieic, iévtoc. 

MIDDLE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

* Singular. Dual. Plural. 
feo, cal, Tal. | weBov, cbov, obov. | peba, ofe, vras. 
IMPERFECT. 
ié-unv, co, to. | pefov, ocbov, cbyv. | pela, be, vio. 
IMPERATIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
teco, léobw. | Léuev-oc, 1], OV. 
INFINITIVE. 


teoGal. 
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CLASS II. 
1. “Int, to send. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRiSENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
int, inc, ior. | ierov, teTov. | fewer, tere, ieior. 
IMPERFECT. 


4 4 oe oe e Ld eo e 
Es NC, CO: | teTov,  LeTyV. | teuev, ‘ete, teoar. 


First Future. 


To-Gs ele, emis | TOV, ETO. |. wey, ere, © ones. 
First Aorist. PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 
ee 4 a 
7KQ. | Elka. | ElKELY. 


Seconp Aorist. 


7, nC, 7 éTov, ETnv. | &uev, &re, far. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
te61, iétTw. | ietov,  bétTwv. | ére, létwoar. 
Seconp Aorist. 
Be, Ete. | éTov, éTwv. heres Etwoar. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
tei-nv, 1¢ 7%. | NTOV, QTNV. | muev, Te, oar. 
First Future. PERFECT. 
HOO. | ELKOLfLle 
Seconp Aorist. 
el-nv, 1% =). | yrov, yrnv. | ev, re, oar. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 


dgeoige, tg. |) ito, — igzov.'*' "|. louevn lyre. laos 
O 2 
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PERFECT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
elk-0, 1% Te | NTOV, NTOV. | per, re, wot. 
Seconp Aorist. 
a, Ae, 7 | —qrov, TOV. | Gpuev, qre, Bot. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. First Future. 
bévate | HOELW. 
PERFECT. Seconp Aorist. 
elkéval. | elval. 
PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT. First Foture. 
teic, ieioa, iév. | HOWV, HOovoa, Hoov. 
PERFECT. Seconp Aorist. 
elkOc, elxvia, elkéc. | ele, eica, Ey, 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ie-pat, oat, Tat. | pebov, cbov, ofov. | pela, ofc, vrat 
IMPERFECT. 
lé-unv, 90, to. | pebov, cbov, obyv. | pela, obe, vTo. 
PERFECT. 
el-uat, oat, tat. | pebov, obov, cbov. | pela, obe, vrat. 
PLUPERFECT. 
el-unv, oo, To. | pebov, cov, oOyv. | peba, be, vro, 
P. P. Forvre. First Aorist. First Furure. 


eloopae. | &0nv and elOnv. | EOjoopat. 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 
Present and imperfect like the Passive.! 


First Aorist. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
pK-dunv, ow, ato. | duefov, acbov, doOyv.| dus@a, ache, avto. 


First Future. 


Ho-omat, ei, etat. | duebov, eobov, eGov. | dusba, eofe, ovtat. 


Seconp Aorist. 
Eunv, 00, &ro. | &uebov, éobov, Ecbyv. | eusOa, #obe, évTo. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PERFECT. 


eloo, —- elo Bu. | elofov, eicbav. | eobe, eicbwcar. 


Seconp Aorist. 


foo andov, &o0u. | é%obor, gobwv. | &o6e, foBucav. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


First Future. 
yool-uyv, 0, To. | pebov, cdov, cOnv. | pela, be, vro. 


Seconp Aorist. 
el-unv, 0; vo. | pebov, ofov, ofyv. | pela, be, vrto. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Seconp Aorist. 
Guat, Ny grat. | Guebor, jobov, yo8ov.| Gyeba, Fobe, Ovrat. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


First Future. Szconp Aorist. 
Roecbar. | Eobat. 
PARTICIPLES. 

First Forure. Sreconp Aorist. 
NOOMEV-0C, 7; ov. | Euev-oc, N; ov. 


1. The middle form tewaz is used in the sense of ‘to hasten ;” lit- 
erally, ‘to send one’s self on.” Hence arises the kindred meaning of 
“to desire ;” i. e., to send one’s self after anything, in which sense it is 
the root of iuspoc, “* desire.” 
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2. “Hyat, to sit.' 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
nua, joa, grat. | hueov, jobov, jobov.| pela, qobe, yvTa® 


IMPERFECT. 


hunv, goo, ro. | jueBov, jobov, noOnv.| tjueba, qobe, yvTo. , 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
700, 7000. | oor, jotuv. | obe, jodwoayv. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
jobat. | IPEV-06, I; ov? 


3. Hipaz, to clothe one’s self. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 











PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Y i ital, and 
elual, eioat, eiTal, an fe 
eloTat. f 
PLUPERFECT. 
elunv, eioo, and é000, 
eito, eloTo, éeoTo, and — — elvTo. 
toro. 
First Aorist. 
éio- 
- - 
éoo- > aunv, w, ato. | defor, acbov, aobnv.| dyuefa, acbe, avre. 
E€lo- 








1. This verb is considered, by many grammarians, as a perfect pas- 
sive from é, I set, being for eiwat, cicat, &c. The compound ké@nuat 
_ Is more common than the simple verb. 

2. For #vra the Ionians used garaz, and for 7vT9, in the pluperfect, 
&aro; for which the poets said efaraz and elaro. 

3. The accent is on the antepenult, on account of the present signifi- 
cation. ‘The true accentuation, if yevor be regarded as a perfect par- 
ticiple, is on the penult, 7uévoc. 
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PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT AND PERFECT. First Aorist. 
eluevoc. | Ecoduevoc. 
CLASS III. 


1. Ketwat, to he down. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Kei-ual, oat, Tat.| peBov, cfov, cOov. | peOa, obe, vrat. 
A IMPERFECT. 
éxei-uyv, co, To. | peor, obov, cbyv. | peOa, ole, vrTo. 


First Future. 


keio-ouat, et, eta. | duefov, ecbov, ecbov. | dueba, eobe, ovat. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Keloo, Keio0w. | xKeloBov, Kelofwy. | Keiobe, KxeioOwoay. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
keol-unv, 0, To. | peBov, cOov, oOyv. | meba, o8e, yvrTo. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. First Aorist. 
KEwpat. | Kelowpal. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 


Kelobat. I Kelmev-oc, Ns ov. 
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2. “Ionut, to know.' 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 








PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
apev, ate, oe 2 
“IL 4 T arov. aol. 

lo-nut, Mo, ot | ppok pev and Te, $ © 

IMPERFECT. 
y apev, ate, acav, and- 
lo-7V, n¢ N. arov, arny. se 





IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
are and Te, dTwoay, 


to-aGt and 61, dtw and | arov and Tov, dtwr 








Tie and Tov. Twoay, and Tw. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
isdvas. | tca-c, oa, Ds 

MIDDLE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
Ica-uar, cat, Tat. | peloy, cbov, cov. | pela, ofe, vrat. 
IMPERFECT. 
iod-unv, oo, To. | pefov, cbov, oOyv. | pefa, be, vo. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. . PRESENT. 

icacGat. | iodpev-oc, 4, ov. 


1. The verb ton occurs in the singular only in Doric writers; as, 
icapt, Theocrit. 5,119. According to the grammarians, oidayev, the 
first person plural of o/da, was changed by the Ionic writers into iduev, 
which the Attics softened into éouev, and from this last was formed a 
new present, namely, the verb cone. 

2. In common use, the dual and plural of the present tense alone oc- 
cur. For the singular oida is employed. Thus, oida, oica, oid; dual, 
iotov, torov; plural, louev, tore, toact. 

3. The passive toauaz is not in use. 
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3. Oni, to say. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
gnut, onc, donot. | gardv, gator. | gapév, garé, gact. 
IMPERFECT. 
&o-n», NC, UB aTov, arn. CES ae aay, and 
First Future. 
@70-0, ec, el. | €TOV, ETOV. | ower, Ete, OVO 
First Aorist. 
fgyjo-a, ary 2. | aTov, aTHv. | Grey sare, itey: 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
gah, gato. | gdrov, gdtwv. | date, ddtwoar. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 


NUEV, NTE, Noar, 


gai-nv, 716 7. TOV, — THY. peteuerrer) tah 


First Aorist. 


pyjo-ayu, ac, a. | aitov, aitny. | ayer, ate, ater. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. oo 
PRESENT. 

90, $75; ¢7- | $irov, gjtov. | Guyer, g7Te, pace. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 

pavat. | pac, paca, pay. 
First Aorist. First Future. 


pyoae. | g7ouv. 
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Sreconp Aorist. First Aorist. 


o7val. | onoas. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE. IMPERATIVE. 
PerFEct. rédayar, — répara. | Trepdodu. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
megaoba. | TEPAOMEV-0C, 1, OV. 


MIDDLE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. " 


PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ga-uat, oat, tai. | pebov, cbov, cbov. | pela, fe, vTat. 
IMPERFECT. 
égd-unv, co, To. | pebov, cbov, obyv. | peOa, 88, vTo. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
géo-0, GF. | Gov, Gur. | Ge, @woav. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
paoba. l papev-oc, Ns Ov. 
REMARKS. 


1. The present indicative of @yui, with the exception of 
the second person singular, is enclitic ; i. e., throws back 
its accent upon the preceding word. 

2. The imperfect épnv, &c., is generally placed after 
one or more words of the speaker, as an aorist, like the 
Latin inquit, even when another word of the same signifi- 
cation precedes. “Edy, d@, and the infinitive davar, are 
always used of past time ; as, ddvat TOv Lwxpdrn, “ that 
Socrates has said.” ) 

3. In the language of common life 7, 7j¢, 7), is frequently 
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put for édnv, édyc, 67. Thus, 7 0’ b¢, “ said he ;” qv 6? 
éyo, “ said I.” 

4. The aorist b7joa is hardly used in the Attic dialect, 
except in the sense of “to maintain ;” as, amépnoe, “ she 
refused ;” Xen. Cyrop. 6, 1, 32. The optative djoauu 
and subjunctive ¢7jow often occur in this same sense. 


DEFECTIVE VERBS.! 


1. From irregular verbs must be distinguished the de- 
fectives, of which a considerable number occur in the Greek 
language. ‘These exhibit no deviation in the formation of 
tenses, like the irregular verbs, but are characterized by 
the following peculiarities : 

2. From the great copiousness of the Greek language ; 
from the diversity of its dialects, of which several attained 
a high cultivation, and were established in written produc- 
tions; and from the particular attention continually bestowed, 
by the Greeks in general, upon the harmony and improve- 
ment of their language, it could not fail to happen that a 
multitude of old forms gradually declined in use, and were, . 
at length, entirely supplanted by others of more modern 
date. Thus the simplest form, the present of many verbs, 
has become obsolete, and is no longer to be met with in the 
writings of the Greeks ; while individual forms, chiefly for 
the narrative tense, the aorist, are still in use. 

3. Every such relic of an old verb is now associated 
with the more modern present form to which it belongs in 
signification, although the two frequently possess no resem- 
blance to each other. Thus we say, that to the present 
aipéw belongs the aorist eiAov, although it is impossible for 
the latter form to be deduced in any way from the former, 
but the two are allied together solely by the common sig- 
nification, “to take away.” ‘The same is the case with re- 
spect to éAevoowar and 7A Gov, both being associated with 


ee 
1. Rost, G. G. p. 289, seq. 
» P 
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the present épyoua, and to others enumerated in the fol- 
lowing catalogue. 


CATALOGUE OF IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


Observations. 


1. The forms distinguished by capitals are all obsolete 
roots, which are requisite for the deduction of irregular — 
forms still in use, but must no longer be used themselves. 

2. ‘To avoid unnecessary prolixity, the extant forms of 
an irregular verb are often not completely enumerated. 
These, however, are merely forms which continue in the 
analogy, and can be formed easily and regularly, and the 
omission is always indicated by &c. ‘Thus, for example, 
in aivéw, after assigning the future aivéow, the aorist 7jveca 
can be formed at once, and, therefore, has not been received 
into the catalogue. 

3. Where the signification is not specifically given, the 
natural one, such as is clear from the signification of the 
present, must be understood to remain. 

4. Forms which are usual only with the poets and in 
the older language are designated by an * at the begin- 
ning. 

A. 

*Adw, ‘I hurt,’ of which the aorist Gaoa or doa, in the active; 
adérat, the third person singular of the present ; adoOqy, in the ee 
aorist, and 4 aacdéuny, in the middle aorist, are alone used. 

*Ayeipw, “I assemble,” future, dyepa, BELCS iiyepa, both regular. 
The pluperfect, with the Attic reduplication, dyjyepxa; third person 
pluperfect passive, *dynyéparo ; third person plural, second aorist mid- 
dle, *7yepovro, besides its participle *aypouevoc. 

“Ayauet, ‘I admire,” present and imperfect like iorawat ; future, 
Gydoouat ; first aorist passive, 7yao0nv ; first aorist middle, 7yacdunv. 

"Ayvuut, “I break,” from *“ATQ, future, ago ; first aorist, éafa (with 
the old form of the augment), in the epic dialect also 7a ; perfect mid- 
dle, aya (with an intransitive signification, ‘I am broken”); second | 


aorist passive, é@y7v. 
“Ayu, “I lead,” future, dio, &c.; second aorist, 7yayer ; infinitive — 
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cf the second aorist, dyayeiv ; second aorist middle, 7yayéuny (all these 
three with the Attic reduplication) ; perfect, 7ya, Doric ayjoya. 

*Acipw, ‘I raise up,” used only in the participle, deipwv ; participle 
passive, aevpouevoc ; participle of the first aorist active, deipac; of the 
first aorist middle, devpduevoc ; of the first aorist passive, depOei¢ ; and 
in the third person singular of the first aorist passive, dép6y ; the third 
person plural of the same tense, depGev ; the third person singular of the 
pluperfect passive, dwpto. All its remaining forms are deduced from 
aipw. 

* AEQ, infinitive, d7jvaz or anuévat, ‘to blow,” retains the long char- 
acteristic vowel also in the dual and plural, as well as in the passive. 
Present passive, dyjuat; first aorist active, Geoa; first aorist infinitive 
active, déoat, ‘‘to sleep.” | 

Aivéw, “I praise,” future, aivéow, &c. ; perfect passive, 7vnuar ; but 
first aorist passive, 7véOnv. 

Aipéw, “TI take,’ future, aipfow; perfect, nonka, Ionic, dpaipyka ; 
perfect passive, jonas ; first aorist passive, 7pé07v. ‘The second aorist 
is borrowed from the obsolete root ‘EAQ, and makes eiAov, infinitive 
éXeiv, for the active ; and eiAduny, infinitive éAéoOaz, for the middle. 

_Aipo, “I raise,” future, apd, &c. 

AioGdvoyua., “I feel,” future, aic@yoouat, &c. ; second aorist, 7006- 
pny ; perfect, joOnuar. 

*Axayuévoc, “ pointed,” perfect participle passive, from an unusual 
root, which may be "AKAZQ or ’AKQ, according as a reduplication is 
assumed or not in éxaypévoc. 

VP AKAXQ, “TJ afflict,” second aorist, 7xayov ; first aorist, 7xkdynoa 
or akadynoa; second aorist middle, 7xayounv or axayouny ; perfect 
passive, dxaynuat and axyyewar; third person plural perfect passive, 
axnxyédarat for axnyevrat ; third person plural pluperfect passive, dxay- 
eiato for axaynvTo. 

* AXeeiva, ‘I avoid,’ to which the epic forms of the first aorist mid- 
dle are, 7Aevato or aAevaro ; participle, dAevduevoc ; infinitive, dAéao- 
Oa: and adAetacbai, deduced from a root ’AAE without o. 

"AAéEw, “I avert,” future, aAeéjow ; and, from ’AAEKQ, the first ao- 
rist middle infinitive, dAéfacfar. From the syncopated form ’AAKQ, 
and by reduplication, are formed the epic second aorist infinitive, dAaA- 
keiv, &c. =~ 

’ANaiva, “I heal,” future, dA0j0w ; second aorist middle, *dAG6unv, 
with an intransitive signification. 

‘Adicxouat, ‘Iam caught,” from ‘AAOQ, future, dAdcouar; second 
aorist active (with a passive signification, ‘‘ I was caught”), #Awr, Attie 
édAwv ; second aorist infinitive, dAGvaz; second aorist subjunctive, da, 
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dAge, &c.; second aorist optative, dAoinv ; participle of second aorist, 
dAove ; perfect, 7Awka, Attic édAwxa (in a passive signification, “ I have 
been caught’’). 

* AXitaivo, “I sin,” future, dActHow ; second aorist, 7AcTov ; second 
aorist middle, 7ATounv. Also aArtjyevog, as present participle middle, 
from an accessory form, aAitnt. 

*AAAouat, “I spring,” future, dAodpwar ; first aorist, 7Adunv ; second 
aorist middle, 7Aéunv ; epic, in the second and third persons, syncopated 
and without aspiration, dAoo, dAro. 

* AXtoxw, ‘I shun,” future, GAv&@ ; first aorist, 7Avea. 

‘Auaptava, “J err,” future, dguaptyoouat; perfect, yudprnka; second 
aorist, #uwapTov, epic 7u6poTov. 

*Aubdionw, ‘I miscarry,” future, au6Adow, &c., from ’AMBAOQ. 

*Auréyo and aunioxvotuat, see under “Evo. 

* Aurdaxioxa, ‘I err’ or “ miss,” future, dumAaxjow ; second ao- 
rist, 7uTAakov ; second aorist infinitive, dumAaxetv. 

*Augrévvuut, ‘I dress,” “AM@IEQ, future, audséow, Attic, audi ; 
first aorist, 7udieca ; perfect passive, 7udieopal, audcetpat. 

’Avadioxa, “ I consume” or “ spend,’ forms from avadow the future, 
avaiacw ; first aorist, dvdAwoa; perfect, dvdAwxa, both unaugmented 
with the Attics; but in Ionic with the augment 7vdAxa or dvqAuka.* 

‘Avdava, ‘ I please,” imperfect, 7rvdavov, and édvdavov epic, also é7v- 
davoy ; second aorist, ddov epic, and also ddov, besides the third per- 
son, evdde ; second aorist infinitive, ddeiv ; perfect, ada and éada; fu- 
ture, ad70u. 

* Avjvobev, third person singular of the perfect middle, to denote a 
finished action, ‘‘ gushes forth,” ‘rises up ;” to be derived from ’ANOQ, 
allied to dv6éu, “I flower.” 

’"Avotyw or avotyvupul, see Oly. 

*"Avwya, an old perfect form of uncertain derivation, and with a pres- 
ent meaning, ‘“‘ I command” or “‘ commission.” First person plural in a 
syncopated form, dvwyyev ; imperative, avey6t, besides 7vdyea as a plu- 
perfect. Hence a new present, dvoyw ; imperfect, 7ywyov and 7veyeop ; 
future, avéfw ; first aorist, 7vwéa. f 

*’Arntpwy, as first person singular and third person plural of the im- 
perfect, with also an aorist signification, ‘“‘ I took away ;” second person, 
azntpa¢; third person, a7vpa, from an assumed radical form, dravpda, 
of which, however, nothing occurs besides the forms just enumerated. 
To it dxovpac belongs as a participle, although their connexion does not 
admit of being clearly pointed out. ; 

*Aradioxw, “ I decewe,” second aorist, 77ag¢ov ; second aorist infin- 
itive, awadely ; future, dnadjow. ~ 
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*"ArrexOdvouat, “I am hated,” future, drexOjoouar ; perfect, am7yOn- 
peat ; second aorist, amnyOounv. 

*Apapiokw, * I fit,” second aorist, 7papov ; future, dpow ; first aorist, 
7poa ; first aorist middle, 7ocaunv. ‘The perfect middle, papa or apnpa, 
has an intransitive signification, as also the perfect passive, apypeuat. 

*Apéokw, ‘I make favourable” or “pleasing,” also intransitive “ I 
please,” future, dpéow, &c.; perfect passive, 7pecuar ; first aorist pas- 
sive, 7péo0nv. 

’"APQ, radical form to dpapickw and dpéckw ; also to aipw. 

Aiidve, “I increase,” second aorist, ndéov ; future, avéjow ; first 
aorist, yvénxa; perfect passive, 7véyuar ; first aorist passive, 7vé7Onv ; 
first future middle, avéjoouar, as future passive, ‘I shall grow,” i. €., 
be increased. : 

*"AxGouar, I am vexed,” future, ax6écouat; first aorist passive, 77- 
6é00n2. 

*AXQ, radical form to dyvuwat and ’AKAXQ, 


B. a 


Baivo, “ I go,” primitive form BAQ, by reduplication BiBda, Bibrpet, 


or, by the insertion of ox, Bdoxw ; future, Byoouar; perfect, Bébqxa ; 
second aorist, 6yv ; second aorist subjunctive, G6; second aorist op- 
tative, PBainv; imperative, (70c; infinitive, Syvac; participle, Bac. 
Some compounds take a transitive signification, and therefore form 
also the passive forms, perfect, Bé6aywar ; first aorist, ede In the 
Ionic dialect the simple verb is also used in the transitive sense, “to 
lead,” “to bring,” and the future Byow and first aorist é6yo0a stand ex- 
clusively in this signification. The following accessory forms, from the 
dialects, must also be observed. 1. Of the third person present, 6.6é, 
participle, B.6dv, formed from 616dw, and Bibdé¢ from Bibyue. 2. OF the 
second aorist, third person dual, Baryv, besides Byrnv ; third person 
plural, é6av, besides é6jo0av ; subjunctive, Gd, lengthened into 6é and 
6eiw, plural, Geiowev. 3. The syncopated accessory forms of the perfect, 
first person plural, Gé6ayev, third person plural, Ge6daor ; third person 
plural of the pluperfect, Bé6acav ; participle of the perfect, Bebawe, Beb- 
avia, contracted Pebic, BebGoa, &c. All these forms belong to the 
poets, and particularly to the epic poets, with whom an aorist middle, 
Byoero, and an imperative, Byoeo, also occur. 

BaAAw, “I throw,” future, 8a, Ionic and with later writers, BaAA7- 
cw ; second aorist, é6aAov; perfect, Bé6Anxa ; perfect passive, Bé6Anuat ; 
- first®aorist passive, 264767 ; second aorist middle, é6aAdunv. There 
are also formed in epic, from an assumed form BAHMI, a third person 


dual, Bagrny, either of the seg or second sorist ; and 2 third per- 


ss 
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son singular of the second aorist middle, é6A770, with a passive signifi- 
cation ; besides the infinitive, BAjoOat ; participle, BAjpwevoc ; optative, 
Brstunv, Breio. Epic writers also form PeboAjaro, as a third person 
singular of the pluperfect passive ; and 6eboAqyévoc, as a perfect parti- 
ciple passive, from an accessory form BOAEQ. 

*BAPEQ, usual present, Baptvea, “ I load ;” from the old radical form 
comes the epic perfect participle Bebapnac. 

Baordta, “I bear,” future, Baordow, &e.; adopts in the passive the 
other mode of formation, according to the characteristic y; as, first ao- 
rist passive, é6aoTdyOnv. 

Baokw, BAQ, BIBHMI, see Baivw. 

BiBpdcka, “ I eat,” from BPOQ, future, Bpdow and Bpdcouat, &c. ; 
second aorist, é6pwyv. 

Bow, “ L live,” future, Brdcouar ; first aorist, é6iwoa, besides the sec- 
ond aorist, é6/wv, of which the remaining moods are chiefly used; as, 
subjunctive, 61d, Bidc, &c. ; optative, Bioyv; imperative, BiwOe ; infin- 
itive, Grdvat ; participle, Grove. 

Biaotave, “I sprout,” future, BAactjow, &c. ; second aorist, é6- 
Aacrov. 

BAHMI and BOAEQ, see Gado. 

Boéokw, “I feed,” future, Booxjow, &c. 

BovAopat, ‘I will,” imperfect, é6ovAduny and 7bovAduny ; future, 
BovaAjoouar ; perfect, BebovAnuar ; — aorist, 26ovA7Pqv and 76ovA7jGnv. 

BPOQ, see Bibpackw. 


iB 


Tauéw, “I marry,” future, yauéow, Attic, yao, also yaujow ; per- 
fect, yeydunka ; first aorist, éyyua ; first aorist infinitive, yjuae ; future 
middle, yayodpuac ; first aorist middle, éynzdunv, from the root TAMQ. 

*Téyova, a form for the perfect, similar to dvwya, used also in the 
Signification of the imperfect and aorist, ‘ I cried aloud ;” participle, ye- 
ywvec; infinitive, yeywvety and yeywvéuev. Also a new imperfect, 
éyeyovevy, contracted from éyeydveor. 

TENQ, the obsolete root of yetvouat (a purely poetic form) and yivo- 
pat or yiyvouat, which transitively signifies, “ I beget ;” intransitively, 
“Tam born,” “arise,” ‘ become.” The transitive signification, how- 
ever, belongs only to the aorist éyervauny, ** I begat.” All the remain- 


ing forms in use, namely, future, yev7oouat ; second aorist, éyevd 5 


perfect, yéyova and yeyévyuat, have the irtransitive signification apne. 
In epic, and with the poets, perfect, yéyaa ; third person plural, yeyaase ; 


first person plural, yéyauev; infinitive, yeyduev ; participle, Yeyaery és 


q 
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yavia, contracted yeyac, yeyéoa; which forms are all to be deduced 
from the simple root TE, and by change of sound TA. 

TnGéw, “ I rejoice,” future, ynfjow, &c.; perfect middle, yéy7@a, in 
the signification of the present. 

Tvyvocke (Attic, besides yivdoxw), I know,” root, TNOQ, future, 
yveoouat ; perfect, éyyvwxa ; perfect passive, éyywopar ; first aorist pas- 
sive, éyvaoOnv. ‘The second aorist, formed according to the conjuga- 
tion in ys, is éyvwr ; plural, éyveyev, &c. ; infinitive, yyOvar ; impera- 
tive, yvG01, yvoTw, &c.; optative, yvoinv ; participle, yvovc. 


Ai 

Aajvat, see AAQ. 

Adkva, “ I bite,” from AHKQ, future, d7Z0uar ; perfect, dédnya, &c. ; 
second aorist, @daxov. 

Aaya, “ I tame” or “ subdue,” simple root, AAMQ, whence second 
aorist, édduov ; subjunctive, daud, lengthened into daywéw and dapeio ; 
perfect, dédunka ; perfect passive, dédunuat ; first aorist passive, éoujOnv. 

Aapfave, “I sleep,” future, dapOyoouat ; perfect, deddpOyka ; second 
aorist, 2dapOov, by transposition, édpafov ; and, with a passive form but 
an active signification, édapOnv. 

*AAQ, primitive to didacka, “ I teach,” from which, with an active 
signification only, second aorist, édaov or dédaov. The most usual forms 
are, the second aorist passive, éddnv, “ Iwas taught ;” infinitive, dajvac ; 
subjunctive, daeiw (by an epic prolongation for daé); future, dajoouat. 
The passive signification belongs also to the perfect, deddnxa, dédaa, 
dedanuat. Of the middle, the epic infinitive, deddac@ar, ‘to ae ac- 
quainted with,” “inquire into,” is alone extant. 

Agi, see Aéw. 

Azidw, see Alo. oe 

Aecxvipt, “I show,” future, deifa, &c. The Jonians make the de- 
rivative forms without ¢, thus, déw, édefa, &c. The epic form of the 
perfect passive, deideyyaz, is irregular. 

Agu, “ I build,” first aorist, édexua; perfect, dédunna ; to be distin- 
guished from the like forms of the verb daudo. 

Aégpko, usually dépxowat, “I see,” perfect, dédopxa, with a present 
signification; second aorist, édpaxov (by transposition from édapkor), 
also poee and édépy6nv, all with an active signification. 
“ T receive,” future, déouat, &c. ‘The epic forms of the 
without a connective vowel, édéyunv, third person singu- 
nd édexto; imperative, déo ; infinitive, déy@az ; participle, 
OéyuEVvOC, are to be observed. | : 

Aéw, “I lind,” future, dyow ; first aorist, 2dyoa ; perfect, dédexe ; 
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peifect passive, dédeuar ; first aorist passive, édé0yv. The third future | 


passive, dedjoouat, has the signification of the simple future passive. 
Aéw, “ I want,” “am deficient,” passive, déouat, ‘I have need of,” 

“beg ;” future, de#ow, &c. In general, the active occurs only as an im- 

personal ; present, dei ; subjunctive, déy ; optative, déor ; infinitive, deiy ; 

participle, dgov ; imperfect, édec ; first aorist, édéyoe; future, deqoet. 
AHKQ, see Adkvw. 


A.ddoxw, “TI teach,” future, d:da&w ; first aorist, édidaga ; perfect, 


dedidaya, &c. 

Avdpdackw, “I run away,’ usually occurring only in compounds, bor- 
rows, from the root APAQ, the future, dpdoouar ; perfect, dédpaxa ; sec- 
ond aorist, édpav, ac, a; subjunctive, dp6, dpdc, dpg, &c. ; optative, 
dpainv ; imperative, dpd6c; infinitive, dpdvaz; participle, dpdc, all 
formed according to the conjugation in pt. 

Ai¢nut, “ I seek,’ retains the long characteristic vowel in ae passive 
form, contrary to the analogy of the conjugation in pe. 

Ato, “I fear,” “ fly ;” diouat, ‘ I scare,” “ terrify,” both in use only 
with epic writers. Hence are deduced the perfect, dédva, “I fear,” in 
epic also deidca ; plural, without a connecting vowel, deidiwev, deiduTe, 
devdiaoz ; imperative, deids6z ; infinitive, decdsévar, epic deidiuev ; parti- 


_ ciple, dezdvac, genitive, -6rTo¢ and -Gro¢ ; third person plural of the imper- _ 


fect, edeidtoav. The common language has the present, deidw ; future, 
detoouar; first aorist, édevoa, epic éddevca ; perfect, dédocxa, with a 
present signification. 

Aokéw, ‘I appear,” “ seem,” from AOKQ, future, d6Sw, &c. ; per- 
fect, with a passive form, dédoyuat, ‘I have appeared.” The regular 
formation, doxjow, &c., is more rare. 

APAQ, see Ardpdokw. 

Avvapat, “I am able,” second person, divacac (not dbvy); imperfect, 
ndvvauny, conjugated like torawar; future, duvjoouar; first aorist, édvy- 
7Onv and édvvdobnv ; perfect, dedivnpac. 


Avw, “I cover,” future, dvow ; first aorist, 2bvea; first aorist passive, i." 
édv0yv. The perfect, dédvca, and the second aorist, édvv; infaee e 


divat, epic dvuevar ; participle, dic, have, like the middle, whose forms 


are regular, the signification, ‘“ ¢o zmmerse one’s self,” ‘ to inwrap one’s 


self.” 


E. 
’Eyeipo, ‘‘ I wake” or “ arouse,” regular in most of its 
éynyepxa (with the Attic reduplication). The middle, 
awake,’ syncopates the second aorist, 7ypouny (for 7yEpounv) ; IMmmitive, 


kypéodar, To-this middie the perfect éypi7yopa (for Ey#yopa) belongs 
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in signification, besides the epic accessory forms éyp7yop0e and éypyydp- 
@ace (as the second and third persons plural), and the infinitive, éypy- 
yopbat. 

*Eda, “ I eat,” used in this form only with the epic writers and Ioni- 
ans, besides the perfect, éJjda (with the Attic reduplication), and the 
future, owaz (for doduar). Prose writers make use of éo0iw as a pres- 
ent, and attach to it forms from do, EAEQ : perfect, édjdoxa (jdexa, 
by change of vowel 7doxa, with the Attic reduplication éd7doxa) ; per- 
fect passive, éd7jdecuac ; first aorist passive, 7déo07v. As second a> 
rist active, épayov ; infinitive, dayetv. 

"ECouat, “I sit,” future, édodpuar. 

"E6éA and éAw, “I am willing,” future, @@eAjow and GeAjow, &e. 

"Eda, “I am wont,” only with epic writers, together with the perfect 
middle eiw6a, Ionic éw6a, in the same signification. 

EIAQ, an obsolete form with the signification “‘ I see,” “ perceive,” in 

epic yet used as a passive, eidoyat, ‘I am seen,” “appear,” “ seem,” 
besides the aorist elodunv or éevodunv. The primitive form is IAQ ; 
second aorist, eldov, epic also without augment, idov ; subjunctive, idw ; 
optative, “dows; imperative, ide; infinitive, idety; participle, iddv ; 
second aorist middle, eiddunv, iddounv, i the same signification. The 
perfect oida (‘I have perceived” or “ seen into,” i. e., ‘ I know”), which 
belongs thereto, is anomalous in formation and conjugation (vid. page 
166); second aorist subjunctive, eidw; optative, eidetyv ; imperative, 
tof ; infinitive, eidévar, epic, Ionic idyévar ; participle, eiddc, via, 6c, 
&c.; pluperfect, jderv, epic wdea, Attic 707 (formed from the root ed 
with an augment); second person, 7dere and gdeco8a, also 7dno6a ; third 
person, 70el, epic dee and ydeev ; dual, 7decTov or yoTov ; third person, 
nocitny or horny ; plural, deer or Hower ; GOerte or HoTE; BOEcav OF 
qoav. Epic collateral forms of this pluperfect are, first person, 7eidecy ; 
second persons, 7eidere or 7eidne ; third person, jelder, 7eidy, or Hecde. 
As future to oida stands eloouat, “ I shall know.” 
Elko, “I am like,” besides the future eifw, usual only in the older 
language. The common language has the perfect middle, Zocxa, Ionic 
olka ; first person plural, éotxawev and goryyev, in the present significa- 
tion ; participle, éovxa¢, Ionic oixac, Attic eixdéc (which is always used 
by the Attics for the signification probable, reasonable ; while éotxé¢ in 
Attic only signifies similar); pluperfect, éoxecy. Epic collateral forms 
without a connecting vowel are éixtov and éixryy, as third person dual 
of the perfect and pluperfect, and 7ixTo or éixro, as third person singu- 
lar of the pluperfect with a passive form. 

*Ei2o and eihéw, Attic eidéw, “ I press,” future, eiAjow, &c. Epic 
writers adopt forms from the root "EAQ, as, first aorist, 2Aca; infinitive, 


+ 
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FAcat or éeAcar ; participle, 2Aca¢ ; perfect passive, eAuai; second ao- 
rist passive, é4Ayv or édAnv, and as third person singular pluperfect pas- 
sive, é0AnTO. 

Eiuaprat, see MEIPOMAI. 

Eirety, ‘‘ to say,” used only as an aorist ; indicative, eizov ; subjunct- 
ive, ew; optative, elzouut; imperative, eizé, in the plural, besides eiz- 
ete, also éorete; participle, eimév. Besides these a first aorist also 
eia, particularly usual in the imperative, eizov, eimdtw, &c. 

Eipw, ‘I say,” as a present only in epic; future, épéw, Attic é06; 
perfect, elonxa; perfect passive, elpnuar; future, etpyoouar {with a mid- 
dle form and a passive signification) ; first aorist passive, eie76yv Ionic, 
éppnOnv Attic ; infinitive, pyO7var; participle, pyGeic ; future, byO700- 
ua; from a root PEQ. 

Eipw, ‘‘ I connect together,” perfect passive, éepuac ; pluperfect pas- 
sive, éépunv. 

Eiaéa, see éa. 

"EAavvw and éido, “TF drive,” future, éAdow, Attic Ad, éAde, 8Ad, 
&c.; infinitive, éAdgv; first aorist, 72doa; perfect, éAj7AdKa; perfect 
passive, éAjAduaz, third person plural epic, éAyAddarae for éAjdayrat ; 
first aorist passive, 7AGOnv. 

BHAEYOQ, EAYOQ, EAOCQ, see *Epyouat. 

*"EArouat, ‘‘ I hope,” perfect middle, goAmwa ; pluperfect, éoAmewv. 

"EAQ, see Alpéw. 

ENETKQ, ENEIKQ, see ®épo. 

*Evérw, also évvéra, “TI relate,’ “tell,” second aorist, évtoropv ; 
subjunctive, éviorw; optative, éviomouut ; imperative, éviome ; infini- 
tive, évioreiv ; future, éviomjow and éviyw. From it must be distin- 
guished évizrw or évioow, “ I chide,” “ address harshly,” to which the 
double form of the second aorist belongs, namely, nvimamov and évévirov. 

*’Evavode, ‘1s or les thereon,” an old perfect form, with the signifi- 
cation of the present and aorist, used only. in composition, as, érevqvobe 
and the like, formed from an obsolete root, "EN@Q, by the insertion of 
o, or from ’ENEOQ by change of the vowel, and in both cases with the 
Attic reduplication. 

*Evinta, see under ’Evérw. E 

*"Evyuut, “ I dress,” in the present formed regularly like detxvvps, 
takes an augment only in the perfect; future, ow and Zoo; first ao- 
rist, 00a ; infinitive, oat; perfect passive, eiuat, and in compounds 
also goat; pluperfect passive, efunv ; second person, eico and éo00; 
third person, éoTo and éeoro (from éopnv, ééouny). 

*Eravpelv, “ to enjoy,” as second aorist infinitive, from the indica- 
tive, éxyjvpov ; subjunctive, éravpw; second aorist middle, éxyvpouny; 
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first aorist middle, éxyupaunv ; future, émavpjoowae. The present is 
éxavpiokw, of rare occurrence. 

*"Extorayat, “ I know,” imperfect, 7vorduny (like torayac) ; future, 
éxtornoouat; first aorist, 7roTHOnv. 

*Era, “ Iam occupied,” “ am about something,” takes ex in prefixing 
the augment of the imperfect, eczov ; second aorist, éorov ; subjunctive, 
or6 ; infinitive, oreiy (used only in compounds). The middle éroyaz, 
“I follow,” is also much used in prose ; imperfect, elméuqv ; future, 
épouat ; second aorist, éomouny ; subjunctive, oméua and éorwpat ; 
optative, orotunv and éoroiuny ; imperative, oxo, epic oxéo and ozeio ; 
infinitive, oméoOac and éoréobar ; participle, omduevec and éomduevoc. 
The forms of the moods of this second aorist, with e prefixed, are pecu- 
liar to the poets alone, and can never be used in composition. _+ 

’"Epdo, “ I love,” has, besides the present, only the imperfect, 7pwv, 
with an active form. ‘The remaining tenses have a passive form, but 
are used in an active sense, as, first aorist, 7pdo0Onv ; future, gpacbjc0- 
pat. ‘The present épduac alone has also a passive signification. A po- 
etic collateral form with an active signification is épayaz; first aorist, 
npacauny. 

“EPTQ and épdu, see ‘Pélw. 

*Epopat, ‘I ask,’ occurs in the general language only as an aorist, 
namely, 7p6unv, #peTo, to which the remaining moods must also be 
added, although the infinitive is accented gpeo@ac as well as épéoOat. 
Future, ép7oowar. All deficiency is supplied by gpwtdw. The Ionians 
have, instead of it, the present elpouaz, imperfect eipduny, future eip7- 
coma. 

"Eppa, “ I go away,” future, é6pjow ; first aorist, 7ppy0a. 

’Epviaive, also épevOu, “ I make red,” future, épvOyow ; first aorist, 
npbonva and jpevoa ; perfect, 7pvOnxa. 

*Epixo, “I keep back,” future, épvgw; first aorist, gpvga (rare) ; 
more usual, second aorist, 7pvKaxov. 

‘Epyoua, “I go,” forms from "EAEYOQ the future éAevoouar or éA- 
evooduat ; second aorist, 7AvOov, Attic 7AGor, Doric 7vGov ; infinitive, 
éAOciv ; imperative, éA0é, &c.; perfect, éAjAvOa, epic also eiAqAovba. 

Eobia, ‘I eat,” see "Edw. 

Eid, xabetdw, “I sleep,” future. evdjow, xabevdgow ; imperfect, 
éxaQevdor, more rarely cabnidov and \«cabeddov. 

Eipicxa, “I find,’ from EYPQ; second aorist, evpov ; imperative, 
ebpé ; future, etpyow ; perfect, ebpnxa; perfect passive, eipyywar ; first 
aorist passive, edpéOnv : aorist middle, -tpouqy and evpayny. 

"ExGouat, “I am hated,” future, ex6qcouar; perfect, nx Ona. 

"Exo, “I have,” future, 2 and cxyzow; second acrist, éoyov ; infin 
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itive, oyeiv ; subjunctive, oy ; optative, oyoiyy ; imperative, oyé, and 
also oyéc (for oxvé01, according to the conjugation in yw); perfect, éoynka, 
Passive future, oveOjcouat. Middle, future, @ouar and oxjoouat ; sec- 
ond aorist, éovounv. From the root 2XQ, whence the aorist is bor- 
rowed, a new present is formed, with the prefix z, namely, tovw, “ I hold 
or keep,”’ to which also the future oyjow belongs in signification. 

The following, as compounds of éy#, must be adduced on account of 

certain irregularities : 

1. avéxouat, ‘‘ I endure,” takes a double augment; as, imper- 
fect, 7vetyounv ; second aorist, 7vecyouny. : 

2. auréyo, “I wrap up,” imperfect, dumeiyov ; future, augégu ; 
second aorist, 7umlovov ; infinitive, Gumoyety. Middle, dyu- 
méyouat or aurcoxvotuat, “I have on ;” future, augéSouar ; 
second aorist, 7u7Loyvounv. 

3. imioxyvotpuat, “I promise,” future, vrooyncouat; second ao~ 
rist, dmeoyounv ; imperative, from the passive, vrooyéOyre ; 
perfect, uréoynuat. 

“Eo, “ I boil,’ future, épyow, &c. ; verbal adjective, 0c and épn- 
Toc, Epyréoc. 
Z. 


Zao, “I live,” takes, in contraction, 7 instead of a, as, second persons 
Che; third person, ¢7, &c. ; infinitive, (jv. Imperative, (74 (according 
to the conjugation in ye); imperfect, ew, enc, &c. 

Zevyvout, “I join,” future, Cevgw, &c. ; second aorist passive, étynv. 

Zovvuut, “I gird,” future, (dow, &c.; perfect passive, swoua ; 
first aorist passive, é(ooOnv. 


Ee 


“Hua, “TI sit.” In prose, the compound xd6nuat, which generally 
takes the augment in the preposition, is more usual; imperfect, éxaf7- 
#nv, and also forms peculiar moods ; as, subjunctive, xafwyac ; opta- 
tive, xaOotuyy ; imperative, xdOnc00 (also Kdov, for xabeco, with the o 
dropped). As varieties of dialect, the collateral forms of the third per- 
son plural, 7vrTaz and 7T9, are to be observed, which in Jonie are éataz, 
ZaTo, and in epic efatat, eiato. 


6. 
OANQ, see YricKkw. 
Odrrw, “I bury,” forms, from the root OA®Q, future, Sapa ; first 
aorist, €aya; perfect, réraga ; perfect passive, réOaypyac ; first aorist 
passive, é0a¢0nv ; second aorist passive, érd¢qv, and so on. From this 








= 
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is to be distinguished the obsolete form OA®Q, “ I am astonished,” from 
which 7é0y7a, as a perfect middle, with a present signification, and éra- 
gov, as a second aorist, occur in the poets. : 

Géo, “I run,” future, Cevroouat or Sevoodua ; the remaining tenses 
are supplied by the forms of tpéyo. 

Oryyavo, “TI touch,” forms, from Yiyw, future, bio and BiFouae ; 
second aorist, é@cyov. 

OvycKkw, “I die,” forms, from OANQ, second aorist, éavoy; future, 
Savotua ; perfect, Té6vyKa (by transposition of the radical letters), be- 
sides the syncopated forms, first person plural, ré0vayev; third person 
plural, tefvador; optative, tefvainv; imperative, 7é0va6c; infinitive, 
teOvavat ; participle, reOvyKéc, together with reOvedc, TeOvqdc, TeOver- 
oc. From the perfect is formed a future, reOv7&o and refvqfouat, in 
frequent use with the Attics. . i 

Oopéw and GOPQ, see Vpackw. 

Opédu, see Tpédu. 

Opéxo, see Tpéxa. 

Opinto, “ I bruise,” future, Fpiyw, &c. ; second aorist passive, éTpv- 
Onv. 

*Opacko, “I spring,” forms, from @OPQ, second aorist, éopov ; 
future, Gopotua. 

OYTGQ, see Tido. 

Gta, “ I sacrifice,” future, Giow, &c. ; first aorist passive, érvOyv. 


1 


‘IAQ, see Eidw. 

‘Ifa, Kabivo, “I seat,” “ make to sit,” future, ifjow, Kabilnow, or 
xa0i6 (for kafiow) ; first aorist, éxafioa. 

‘Ixvéowat, more rarely ixo, “I come,” future, tf; usual, touar ; 
first aorist, ia; usual, first aorist, i0v; second aorist middle, ixé- 
pny ; perfect, iyyar. In prose, the compound ayduxvéouar is alone used. 

‘TAdokouat, “ I propitiate,” “ appease,” future, iAdoouat, epic iAdaco- 
| pat (from the root iAdoyaz or tAauat, which are still used in single forms 
with the epic writers) ; first aorist, iAacdunv. Of the active, iAdw and 
Anu, “I am propitious,” an imperative, tA76:; and of the perfect a 
subjunctive, lAjKw ; optative, ‘Anjou; occur with the epic writers. 

“InTapal, see TETOMAL. : 


K. : 
*KAAQ, a primitive for the derivation of several verbal forms: 1. for 
kaivypat, “ I am distinguished,” “ excel,” perfect, xéxacuar ; pluperfect, 
éxexdopnv: 2. for x70, “I trouble,” future, kexadzow ; second uorist 


* 
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infinitive, cexadezy ; participle, cexadév. Middle, x7jdouar, “ I am troub- 
led,” future, kexadjoouat; perfect, xéxnda, with a present signification. 
3. For ydfw or xaloua, “I give way,” second aorist, kexadouny, be- 
sides the regular éyaodpny or éxacodpyyy. 

Kabélouat, cabetdw, KaOnuat, cabifo, see &ouat, eidw, yat, ila. 

Kaivupa, see KAAQ. 

Keio, “TI burn,” Attic kéw, with long a, and without contraction ; 
future, Katow ; first aorist, éxavoa; perfect, Kéxavxa; perfect passive, 
Kéxavat ; first aorist passive, éxavOyv ; second aorist passive, éxdyy. 
Besides the given form of the first aorist, must be observed the double 
epic form éxya and éxeva, and the Attic éxea, all formed without o; sub- 
junctive, k7w; optative, Kfar; imperative, xetov ; infinitive, Kfar; 
participle, xeiac. Also in epic éxydunv and éxecdunv occur in the mid- 
dle form. 

Katéu, “TI call,’ future, xadéow, Attic KaAd ; first aorist, éxadeca ; 
perfect, xéxAnka ; first aorist passive, &A7@qv ; perfect passive, KéxAy- 
pa, “I am named,” “am called ;’’ optative, kexAnunv, KéxAgo, &c. 5 
future passive, xAnjO7oouat ; third future passive, KexAjoouat. Middle, 
in the same signification with the active, future, kadoduat (for KaAéco- 
pear); first aorist, éxaAeoaunv. a 

Kauvo, “I grow weary,” from KAMQ; second aorist, &xayov; fu- 
ture, kayotuar; perfect, xéxuyxa ; participle, xexunKac, epic Kexundc. 

Keiuat, “I le,” second person, keioat, &c.; subjunctive, Kéwpat, 
xén, &c.; optative, Keoiunv s imperative, keioo; infinitive, KetoBar ; 
participle, xejuevoc ; imperfect, éxeiunv, éxevco, &c.; future; Ketoouat ; 
epic and Ionic collateral forms of the third person plural present are xei- 
ata. and xéataz for ketvtat. In composition with prepositions, the ac- 
cent recedes in the indicative to the preposition ; but in the infinitive it 
remains on the root; as, Katéxewar, but Kataxeiobat. 

Kepavvvut, * I mingle,” from xepaw, which is still found in the epic 
language ; future, xepdow, Attic Kepé ; first aorist, &epdoa, epic Kép- 
acoa, also éxpyoa; perfect, Kexpdxa; perfect passive, Kéxpauar and 
Keképaopat ; first aorist passive, éxpaOnv and éxepaobyv. ; 

Kepdaiva, “ I gain,” future, cepddveé and xepdgjow ; first aorist, éxgp- 
Onva, éxépdava, and éxépdnoa. 

K7jdw, see KAAQ. 

Kipvnyt, an epic collateral form of kepévyvvut, which see. 

_ Kiydvo, “I reach,” “ overtake,” subjunctive, xeyG, epic Kiyelw; op- 
tative, xuxeinv 3 infinitive, xiyjvat3 participle, xyel¢; third person 
dual of the imperfect, xuyjrnv, all formed from KIXHMI ; future, xuy7- 
ow and Kiynoouat ; second aorist, éxzyov. 

Kixpnul, see Xpdw. 
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; “Kidto, “ T sound,” future, kAdy&w; first aorist, éxAaySa; perfect 
_ middle, xéxAyya ; second aorist, éxAayov. 
Kiaio, “I weep,” Attic xAdw, with long a, and without contraction ; 
' future, kAatcoouat or KAavootpar ; first aorist, éxAavoa; perfect, Kéx- 
Aavea. The future KAaijow or KAajow is more rare. 

*KAvo, “ I hear,” imperative, cAtv@e and KéxAvee. 

Kopévvnt, “ I satisfy,” future, xopéow ; first aorist, éxdpeca; per- 
fect, xexopynxa ; perfect passive, Kexopecuat, Tonic and epic Kexdpnpat. 

*Koptoow, “ I arm,” perfect passive, cexdpvOuac. 

Kpdfw, “‘ Icry,” perfect middle, xexpaya ; first person plural, céxpay- 
fev ; imperative, xéxpayOc; third future passive, xexpdfouat ; second 
aorist, éxpdyov. 

Kpevdvvvmt, ‘I suspend,” passive, xpeudvvvuat, “ I am suspended,” 
and as a middle, “JI suspend myself ;” xpéwayat (like torayac), “ I 
hang,” to which are joined, subjunctive, xpéuwyar ; optative, kpeyaiyny ; 
future active, kpeudow, Attic Kpeud, dc, d, &c. The aorist passive éx- 
pezacbnv is common to the passive, middle, and intransitive; but the 
future passive xpeuacbjcouar belongs only to Kpevavyvpar, since Kpéua- 
pat has a peculiar future, xpeujoouat, “I shall hang,” “ hover.” 

Kteiva, “ I kill,” root KTE, and, by changing the vowel, KTA ; fu- 
ture, xTevd, Ionic kravéw ; first aorist, cTevva ; second aorist, éxtavoy, 
besides epic xray, ac, a (formed according to the conjugation in pt, as, 
Edpav, from didpdokw) ; third person plural, grav for éxtacay ; sub- 
junctive, xT; infinitive, xrdvat, xrduevat, KTduev; participle, KTd¢ ; 
perfect, éxtaxa; perfect middle, éxrova; first aorist passive, éx7a@yv or 
éxtavOnyv, besides the poetic form éxtdyyv as passive to the second ao- 
rist xTav. 


Kvvéw, “ I kiss,” future, xvvgooua or (from KYQ) kiow ;' first aorist, 
Exvoa. 


A. 


Aayyavo, ‘I receive by lot” or “ fate,” root AAXQ and AHXQ, fu- 
ture, Ajfouat ; second aorist, éXayov ; perfect, eAnya or AéAoyya (some- 
times called a perfect middle), as from AETXQ. 

Aapbave, “ I take,” root AABQ and AHBQ, future, Ajpowat ; second 
aorist, éAabov ; perfect, etAnda; perfect passive, elAnupac ; first aorist 
passive, etA7g@nv ; second aorist middle, éAabdunv. Tle Ionians form 
AeAa6nka, and, from AAMBQ, the future Adupouat, first aorist passive 
EAaudOnv, perfect passive AéAaupat, first aorist middle Aaupdaunv. 

Aav@dvo, more rarely A70w, ‘‘ I am concealed,” future, A#ow ; second 
aorist, éAafov; perfect middle, AéA7jAa. Middle, AavOdvouat, more 
rarely AjPowar, “I forget,” future, Ajoouar; second aorist, éAabbuny ; 
perfect passive, AéAjopyat. 
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Adxéo or Adoxw, “I resound,” second aorist, éAaxov; future, AdK7- 
couat; perfect, AéAdKa and AéAnka. 

Aéyw: 1. “I say,” forms no perfect active in this signification, but 
uses instead of it elpyxa (see elpw), otherwise wholly regular ; future, 
AéEw 5 first aorist, ZAefa ; perfect passive, AéAeypyar; first aorist passive, 
22évOnv. 2. “I gather,” future, Aé&w, &c. ; perfect, eiAoya ; perfect 
passive, eiAeyuar ; second aorist passive, éAéyny ; second future passive, 
Aéynoowa. 3. Middle, “I lay myself down,” future, AgSouar ; first 
aorist, 2Aeédunv ; third person singular, second aorist, AéxTo, without a 
connecting vowel. Avcaréyouat, “I converse,” perfect, déevaeypac ; 
first aorist, dveAéxyOnv. Hence it unites in itself the forms given under 
1 and 2. 

AHBQ, see Aaubave. 

A7j@w, see AavOdve. 

AHXQ, see Aayydvo. 

Aotw, “I wash.” In this verb the Atties almost invariably contract 
the connecting vowel of the termination with the ov; as, éAov, third 
person singular of the imperfect ; éAovuev, first person plural. Present 
passive, Aotvuar, &c. ; infinitive, AovoAar. 


*Maiouat, see MAG. 

MAKQ, ‘J bleat,’” From this obsolete primitive form there remain 
only the second aorist éuaxoy, and the perfect wéunka, participle pey- 
gkvia, which are associated with the common present uyxdopat. 

Mavédve, “I learn,” from MA@Q, second aorist, guaGov ; future, 
ualnoouat ; perfect, uewdbyKa. 

*Madpvapar, ‘I fight,” usual only in the present and imperfect ; op- 
tative, wapvoiuny. 

Mayoua, “ I fight,” future, wayéoouar and wayjoouar, Attic wayod- 
peat ; first aorist, guayeoduny; perfect, ueuayéouar and peudynpac. 

*MAQ, an obsolete primitive form, signifying, 1. ‘‘ £ desire,” “ strive,” 
and has in this signification only the perfect, uéuaa ; first person plural, 
péuapuev ; participle, weuao¢; genitive, -6ro¢ and Oro¢; third person 
plural pluperfect, wéuacav. 2. “TI taste,” “feel,” in which the present 
peaiowar is usual ; future, udooua: ; first aorist, guacduny. 

*Mecpouat, ‘* I obtain,” from the root MEPQ, perfect middle, éuyopa ; 
perfect passive, ejwapwar. Hence eizaptaz, ‘‘1t 1s ordained by fate.” 

MéAAo, “I am about,” “am to come,” imperfect, jueAAov, with the 
temporal augment ; future, weAAjow, &c. 

MéAw, “ I concern,” “ give concern to,” “lie at the heart of,” is mostly 
used in the active form only, as an impersonal, uéAec; future, ueAjoet, 
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&c. ; perfect epic, uéunAe; middle, péAopar, “ I am concerned ;” future, 
LeAnoopa: ; first aorist, gueAg@nv. 

MéubéAoka, see MOAQ, 

Mévo, “I remain,” perfect, ueuévnna; perfect middle, péuova. 

Miyvouut, also pioyo, “ I mix,” future, uigw; first aorist, guEa ; per- 
fect passive, wéucypyac ; first aorist passive, éuiy@yv ; second aorist pas 
sive, éuiynv.  ~ 

Miprgokw, “I remind,” from MNAQ, future, prvyow, &c. Middle, 
fuvgjokopat, “ I remember,” “ mention ;”’ first aorist, guvjoOnv ; future, 
EvnoOjooua ; perfect, wéuvnuat, “ I am mindful of,” “think of,” “re- 
member ;” subjunctive, péuvoyat ; optative, weuvqunv and weyvouny ; 
to which is jomed the third future passive, weurjcouat, “I shalt ever 
bear in mind.” 

*MOAQ, “ I go,” future, wodAotuat ; second aorist, ZuoAov ; perfect, 
péubdwxa (formed from MOAQ by a transposition of the radical letters, 
therefore properly wéuAwxa, and by the insertion of 3). The usual pres- 
ent thereto is BAdckw. 

*Moxdouat, “I bellow,” second aorist, guvKov ; perfect, wéudxa ; 
from MYKQ. 


N. 

*Naio, “I dwell,” future, véccouat ; first aorist middle, évaccduny ; 
first aorist passive, évdo@nv ; perfect passive, vévaouat. The first ao- 
rist active, évaoca, has the transitive signification, “I bring into a 
dwelling.” 

Ndoow, “TI stuff,” future, vaeo; first aorist, évaga ; perfect passive, 
VEVACUAL. 

Néuw, “ I distribute,” future, veud and veujow ; first aorist, éveque 3 
perfect, vevéunxa ; first aorist passive, éveu7Onv and éveuébnv. 

Néw, “ I swim,” future, vevoouar and vevootuar ; first aorist, évevoa, 
&c. 


Nita, “1 wash,” borrows its tenses from vintw, future, viipo, &e. 


O; 


"Ow, “I smell,” “ emit an odour,” future, ojo ; perfect middle, - 
é6w0da, with the reduplication, and a present meaning. 

Ofyo and ofyvuput, usually avotyvums, ‘I open,” imperfect, avéwyov ; 
first aorist, dvéwfa; infinitive, a@voitfar ; perfect, avémya ; perfect mid- 
dle, dvéwya, with an intransitive signification, “‘ I stand open.” Epic 
writers generally use only the temporal, not the syllabic, augment, and 
@ is then changed into wi ; thus, first aorist, wiga. 

Oida, see Eid. 

Q2 
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Oiouar or ofa, “I think,” second person, ove: ; imperfect, Oounv 
also Suny; future, oijcowar ; first aorist, @7Onv ; infinitive, oi7Ojva. 
Epic writers lengthen the diphthong, and say otovat, or, with an active 
form, diw, and form the remaining tenses to it regularly ; as, first aorist 
middle, @icduny ; first aorist passive, @ioOyp. 

Oivoua, “ I depart,” or “ am gone,” future, oiyjoouat ; perfect, oy7- 
pat; or, in an active form with w, olywxa. 

OIQ, see olouar and gépo. 

’OAcbaivw or dAtcBdvw, “ I slide,” future, 6AtcOjow ; second aorist, 
&Atobov. 

"OAAvu, “LI destroy,” from OAQ, future, dAé0w, Attic 0AG ; first ao- 
rist, OAcoa ; perfect, dA@Acka. Middle, dAAvpat, ‘‘ I perish ;” future, 
odoiua ; second aorist, @Aduyjv. The perfect middle dAwAa has the 
reduplication. 

"Ouvyut, “I swear,” future, ovotuar; first aorist, Guooa; perfect, 
duauoKa ; perfect passive, 6uapocuat, but in the third person also oua- 
plorat. 

’Oudpyvuut, “ I wipe off,” future, 6udpSo, &c. 

Ovivnut, “I am of use,” forms the present and imperfect like tornuc, 
but the remaining tenses from the primitive ONAQ ; future, ovgco ; first 
aorist, ovyoa. Middle, dvivayar, ‘I have advantage ;”’ second aorist, 
dvaunyv, epic and Ionic Ovjunyv; optative, dvaiuny ; infinitive, dvacBat. 

*"Ovouat, “ I revile,” present and imperfect like didouaz, the rest from 
ONOQ ; future, ovdcouae ; first aorist, Ovooduny ; first aorist passive, 
ovoobnv. 

OIIQ, “T see,” perfect, otwra ; future, douar; first aorist passive, 
&Onv (with an active as well as a passive signification) ; perfect passive, 
Gupat; future, d¢0joopat. 

‘Opaw, “ I see,” imperfect, éopwv, Ionic dpwy ; perfect, Edpaka ; per- 
fect passive, é@papas ; first aorist passive, éwpa6yv. All the remaining 
forms are wanting to this verb, and are supplied by those given under 
OTIQ and eidw. 

"Opvum, “ I excite,’ from OPQ, future, dpow; first aorist, Opoa ; 
second aorist, Gpopoyv, with the reduplication. Middle, dpyvpar, “ If 
arise ;” second aorist, @pounv, or, by rejecting the connecting vowel, 
apunv ; second person, ®poo ; imperative, dpgceo or dpo0; perfect, dpa- 
pear; perfect middle, dpwpa. 

-’Ocdpaivomuat, “ I smell,” future, oofpyoouat; second aorist, dodpd- 
pny, also oodpauny. 

’Ogeiro, “ I am indebted,” “am obliged,” “ ought,” future, dperAjou, 
&c. The second aorist Gdedov is used merely to designate a wish, ‘“‘ oh 
that !” “* would that !”’ and the more usual present is 6¢Acoxdvw ; future, 
6gAjow, &c. | 


_— 
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UT 

TIAOQ, see Idoya. 

TIuiva, ** I jest,” future, watSouae and racfobpar ; first aorist, éxarca ; 
perfect, wéracxa; perfect passive, wémacopas and rérayyat. | 

-Tlaiw, “I strike,” future, usually tarqow, but the remaining tenses 
regular; first aorist, éracoa; perfect, mémacka; first aorist passive, 
éxaicOnv. 

Ildoyw, “I suffer,” from I[A@Q, second aorist, érafov. Perfect 
middle, wézovfa, from IIENOQ. The form zéryGa for the perfect, 
éryoa for the first aorist, and mjoouaz for the future, are more rare, and 
are proper to the poetic language alone. A peculiar Homeric form is 
mémoode, as second person plural of the perfect. 

Tlei6w, ** I persuade,’ proceeds regularly in the active, but forms, be- 
sides the first aorist émevoa, a second aorist, éxfov (with the epic re- 
duplication mémiGov), and likewise an epic future, wem6fow. Passive 
and middle, zeifowaz, the latter voice with the meaning, ‘I believe,” 
“ follow,” “ obey ; second aorist middle, éxcO6unv, with reduplication 
metLOouny ; perfect middle, wéov6a, “ I trust.” 

Tleaala, “* Imake to approach,” “ bring near,” regular up to the epic 
forms of the second aorist, éx/junv (as middle, according to the conju- 
gation in pz), and the first aorist passive, weAdoOnv. 

Tlémpwra:, see ILOPQ. 

Ilérrw, see Ilécow. 

*Tlép0w, “I lay waste,” second aorist, éxpafov, by transposition otf 
the radical letters, from érap@ov. \ 

Iléoow, réxtu, “* I boil,” future, tépw, &c., from wéxrTo. 

Ileceiv, see TinTw. 

Tleravyuu, “I spread,” future, weréow, Attic meTG ; perfect passive, 
ménTaat (for menétaopuar) ; first aorist passive, émetdoOny. 

Iléroua, “I fly.” From this primitive form, by syncope, we have 
the second aorist émTouyv, infinitive mréoPa, future meTHoouar (usual 
form mrjooual). According to the conjugation in mz are formed the 
present, wérauae and inrapar; first aorist, étrdunv; second aorist, 
éxrnv; infinitive, m7#var; participle, ta¢; perfect, wéxtnka. Be- 
sides these, epic writers use the lengthened forms rotdouat, twrdopat, 
and also zo7réouat, the tenses of which are formed regularly ; as, perfect, 
TeTroTHuat, Se. 

TIETQ, see Ilizro. 

TlevOouar, see Ivvbdvoua. 

Tjyvou, “I fix,” future, 77fo, &c.; first aorist passive, ém7yOnv ; 
second aorist passive, éwdyyv ; perfect middle, rémnya, “I stand fast.” 
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TlivraAnu, “I fil,” infinitive, myumAdvat, formed by reduplication 
from the root ITAAQ, wherein y is inserted to strengthen the syllable. 
This is frequently rejected by the poets, and also in prose, when in com- 
position an additional happens to stand immediately before the redu- 
plication (as, for example, éunimAnut). Future, mAjow, &c. ; perfect 


passive, rétAnopar ; first aorist, éxAjoOnv. Besides these are to be ob- : 
served an epic second aorist middle, éxAjunv or mAjunv ; optative, | 
mAciunv, with an intransitive signification, “I am full,” and a perfect ; 
middle, wézA7G@a, likewise with an intransitive present signification, and — 


derived from an accessory form 7/74w, which is also not unusual as a 
present. 


Tliumpnpt, “I set on fire,” infinitive, rympavat, proceeds in the pres- 


ent and imperfect like torn ; the remaining forms are from IIPAQ or 
ap7Gw ; thus, future, zp7ow, &c. ; first aorist passive, éxpjo0nv. Here, 
also, the » inserted to strengthen the syllable is omitted when an addi- 
tional # stands immediately before the reduplication ; as, gumimpnye. 

live, “I drink,” from W1Q, future, iowa; second aorist, écov ; 
infinitive, wetv, &c. ; imperative, wif. All the rest are formed from 
TIOQ ; perfect, wérwxa; perfect passive, wémopar ; first aorist passive, 
ErdOnv ; future passive, tofjoouat. The forms riow, éxoa, have the 
transitive signification, ‘‘ to give todrink,” to which miriox is usual as 
a present. 

Turpdoko, “TI sell,” from mepao, future, tepdow ; first aorist, ée- 
paca. Then from IIPAQ, perfect, méxpaxa; perfect passive, wémpa- 
feat ; first aorist passive, éxpa6yv ; third future passive, rempaooua. 

Ilizro, “I fall,” forms from TETQ the future, weooduas ; second 
aorist, recov; and from IITOQ the perfect, méxtTwxa. 

TIQ, see iva. 

TWAdlo, “ I cause to wander,” ‘drive about,” future, tAdy&w, &c. 

TIAAQ, 7A7G0, see TiurAnue. 

TlAéw, “I sail,” future active, mAevow; future middle, mAevoouat 
and mAevooduor; first aorist active, étAevoa, &c.; perfect passive, 
mérAevopat ; first aorist passive, éxAevonv. 

TlAjoow, “I strike,” future, Anew, &c.; second aorist passive, é7- 
Anynv, but in the compounds érAdynv. An epic form is the second ao- 
rist active, 7éaAnyov, with the reduplication. 

II2.6w, an Ionic accessory form of 7Aéw, whence a second aorist, éz- 
Awv, according to the conjugation in ju ; participle, tAdc. 

IIvéo, “I breathe,” future, rvevow. or mvevooimat, &c. ; first aorist 
passive, éxvevoOnv ; perfect passive, *xémvuual, “I possess spirit,” 
‘Sam wise.” ; 

HloGéw, “I lowg for,” future, roO7ow and rofécw, usually robécoquat ; 
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perfect, zexdOyxa; perfect passive, memd0nuar; first aorist passive, 
érrobécOnv. 

Tlopeiv, éxopov, “ I gave,” a defective second aorist with the poets. 
To the same theme (in the sense of ‘to distribute’’) belongs the perfect 
passive wémpwrac, “it 1s ordained by fate ;” participle, mexpwpévoc. 

TIOQ, see iva. 

IIPOQ, see Ilopeiv. 

TITAQ, see Iletavyvupye, Iléropac. 

IIry000, “I cower down,” future, 77S, and the remaining forms 
regular ; perfect participle, wext7ac. 

TITOQ, see Ilizro. 

TlvvGdvoua, ‘I learn,” from mevdouar (poetic), future, mevoopa ; 
second aorist, émv@ounv ; perfect, mémvopar. 

BP, 

‘Péo, “I do,” future, pé&w, or, from EPTQ, future, of, &c. ; per- 
fect middle, éopya. 

‘Péw, “I flow,” future, pedow ; future middle, pevoouar ; first aorist 
active, éjjevoa. In the same signification, however, the second aorist 
éppoyv (formed according to the conjugation my, from a root ‘PYEQ), 
with the future pujoouac and perfect Tee, is more usual. 

‘Péw, “ I say,” see Eipo. 

‘Phyvout, “ I rend,” future, p7o, &c.; second aorist passive, éppa- 
ynv ; perfect middle, é/pwya, with an intransitive signification, “ I am 
rent.” 

‘Pryéw, “ I shudder,” future, pryjow, &c.; perfect middle, *éApztya. 

‘Pixrw and firrév, “I throw,” both forms usual in the present and 
imperfect ; all the rest from the first only; future, pio, &e. 5 second 
aorist passive, éppionv. 

‘Pvéw, see ‘Péw. 

‘Povyvyp, ‘I strengthen,” future, poow, &c.; perfect passive, é6pwo- 
pat ; imperative, é#pwoo, “ farewell ;” first aorist passive, 2ppoo0nv. 


Pa 


Laaricwo, I sound a trumpet,” future, carniyéu, &ce. 

LBévvvut, “I extinguish,” future, o6éow, &c.; perfect passive, éo- 
6eowat ; first aorist passive, éo6éo0nv. 'The neciegt éo6yKa, and the sec- 
ond aorist éo67v, infinitive o6jvar, have the intransitive signification, 
“ to be extinguished,” like the passive. 

*Zevu, ‘I put in motion,” first aorist, éoceva, formed without o ; and, 
by doubling the o in annexing the augment, perfect passive, éoouyas ; 
first aorist passive, éoovO7v. 
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ZKedivevut, “TL scatter,” future, oxeddow, Attic oxedd, &c. ; perfect 
passive, éoxédacpuat. 

ZKéAdo, “I dry up,” first aorist, éoxnAa@ (an epic form, as from a reot 
SKAAQ). Middle, oxéAAouas, ‘I am dried up ;” future, oxAjoopuat. 
To these, on account of a signification likewise intransitive, the active 


forms, perfect goxAyxa and second aorist égoxAqv, infinitive oxAgqvar : 


(formed according to the conjugation in pz), also belong. 


Zudo, “ I smear,” second person, oujce, &c. ; infinitive, oujv; fu- «| 


ture, oujow, &c. ; first aorist passive, éounyOnyv, from oujyo. 

Lmeiv, ovéobat, see "Erw. 

Lrévdw, “I make a libation,” future, oreiow ; fitst aorist, gorevca ; 
perfect, éomerxa ; perfect passive, éomecomar ; first aorist passive, éo7- 
eioOnv. 

Zrepéw, “I deprive,’ proceeds regularly, but in the passive is the 
more simple form orépoyuat, to which a second aorist éorépyv, participle 
orepeic, and future orepyoouat belong. é 

Bropévvupt, oTopvyt, and otpovvvut, “I spread,” future, oropéow 
and oTpwow; first aorist, éoTopeca and égoTtpwoa; perfect, éoTpwxa ; 
perfect passive, éorpwuat, more rarely éoTdpnuar; first aorist passive, 
éroopéobny and éorpadyv. 

*Zrvyéw, ‘I abhor,” “I hate,” future, orvyjow, &c. The second 
aorist éorvyov is formed from a root ZTYTIQ, as also a first aorist, éo- 
Tvga, with a transitive signification, ‘‘ I make to shudder.” 

Zyvelv, see "Ey. 

Zolw, “I save,” future, cdow ; perfect passive, ofowopua ; but first 
aorist passive, éowOyv. 


Ate 


Tadd, “ I endure,” used only in the first aorist, éréAaca, epic étaA- 
acca. ‘The perfect, rérAnxa (in the plural, by syncope, rérAaquev); im- 
perative, tétAa ; infinitive, TeTAdvaz, epic teTAduev ; future, TAjoo- 
vat, and second aorist, érAyy (according to the conjugation in pz) ; in- 
finitive, TAjvat ; imperative, TA7Os; optative, TAainv ; participle, rAde. 

TA®Q, see OdrTw. 

TAQ, see Teivo. : 

Teiva, “ I stretch,” future, tevd ; first aorist, érecva. From the rad- 
ical form TE come the perfect téraxa, perfect passive rérayaz, first ao- 
rist passive érd07v, future rabyoouas. 

TEKQ, see Tixto. . F 

Téuvo, “I cut,” forms from TEM® the future reud, second aorist. 
Ereuov, perfect téTuyKa, perfect passive téTwnuat, first aorist passive 


| 
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érun@qv. In Ionic this verb is téuvw, from which comes the second 
aorist érauov, a form used also with the Attics. 

*Terayov, “reaching,” ‘ seizing,” a second aorist participle, from 
the same root with Teivo. 

Tevyo. In this form two kindred verbs must be accurately distin- 
guished. 

1. Tevyo, “I make,” “ fabricate,” regular future, red&w 3 first 
aorist, érevga ; perfect, térevya ; perfect passive, Térvypar ; 
first aorist passive, érvy@yv. Epic forms of the second aorist 
are TETUKOV, active, and Tetvxdunyv, middle, both by redupli- 
cation. 

2. Tvyxavo, “I happen,” “acquire,” future, revfouar ; second 
aorist, érvyov ; perfect, rertbyyka. 

Tixto, “I bring forth,” from TEKQ, future, réSw ; future middle, 
réfouat ; second aorist, érexov; perfect, TéToxa. 

Tizpaw, “I bore,’ from TPAQ, future, tp7ow, &c. An accessory 
form more usual with the Attics is titpaiva, to which belong the future 
titpave and the first aorist érétpyva. The perfect always from the rad- 
ical form, tétpyxa ; perfect passive, TéTpypat. 

Titpdcka, “ I wound,” epic tpdw, future, tpdow, &c. ; perfect pas- 
sive, TéTpwuat ; first aorist passive, érpaOyyv ; future, Towfjoouat, and 
also Tp@couat, with the form of the middle, but the signification of the 
passive. 

Tio, “‘I honour,” is merely poetical, and forms regularly the future, 
tiow, &c.; perfect passive, Téryuat. At the same time, however, it 
furnishes the derivative tenses also to 

Tivo, “I pay,” “atone for,” future, tiow ; perfect passive, tét- 
topat ; first aorist passive, éricOnv. The middle tivouaz, fu- 
ture ticowat, first aorist ércodu7y, has the signification, ‘ to re- 
venge,” “punish.” 

TAHMI, radical form assumed for the formation of some tenses of 
TaAdw, which see. 

Tpédw, “I nourish,” future, Spépw; perfect middle, rétpoda; per- 
fect passive, TéOpapat ; infinitive, teOpagOac ; second aorist passive, 
étpddyv ; more rarely, first aorist passive, é0pégOnv. 

Tpéxo, “I run,” future, 0péw ; future middle, SpéSouar ; first ao- 
rist active, £Ope£a. More usually, from APEMQ, second aorist, éJpa- 
pov; future, dpayotwar; perfect active, dedpaunka ; perfect middle, 
dédpoya. 

Tpdyw, “I eat,” future, tp@fouar; second aorist, érpayov, from 
TPATQ. 
 Tuyxdve, see Tedyw. 
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Torte, “ I strike,” has commonly, with the Attics, future, rurrjcw ; 
second aorist passive, érimyv. 

Tidw, “I fumigate,” “ burn,” future, Siw ; second aorist passive, 
éTogyy. 


a 


‘Yrioyvéowat, see under “Ey. 


®. 


_— 


Ody, see "Edu. 

daive, “I cause to appear,” future, davd; first aorist, éoyva; sec- 
ond aorist, pavoyv ; perfect middle, réyva ; perfect passive, Tédacpyat ; 
first aorist passive, ¢av6nv ; second aorist passive, é¢avyv ; second fu- 
ture passive, ¢avfoouat. The passive has an intransitive signification, 
oy appear,” which properly belongs to the middle. 

Seidoua, “I spare,” future, deicouwar, &c. Epic forms are, perfect, 
megpidnuat, usual form wédecopat; third future, 7egsd7oouat, in the sig- 
nification of the simple future; second aorist, regsdouny, by reduplica- 
tion. 

épw, “I bear,’ imperfect, égepov ; present passive, dépouat ; imper- 
fect, épepounv. All the other tenses are formed partly from OIQ, partly 
‘rom ENETKQ.. Thus, future, ofcw ; first aorist, #veyxa (Ionic 7v- 
élka) ; second aorist, #veyxov ; perfect, évjyvoya; perfect passive, év7v- 
eyuat (lonic évqverypat) ; first aorist passive, 7véyOnv (onic avetyOnv) ; 
future, éveyOnoouat and oicfyoouat ; future middle, otcouac ; first aorist 
middle, 7veyxdunv. In epic, several other forms are derived from OIQ, 
besides these adduced ; as, imperative of the aorist, oice, oicéTw, &c. ; 
subjunctive of the aorist, third person singular, oion. 

&6ave, “ I am beforehand,” “ anticipate,” forms from @0AQ, future, 
gOyow; future middle, ¢O7couar ; first aorist active, é¢6aca; second 
aorist, €¢07v ; subjunctive, 06; optative, dBainv, &c.; perfect, éOdxKa. 

Gio, “I beget,” future, dvow ; first aorist, bvoa; middle, gvouat, 
“I arise,” “am born,” &c.; perfect active, mépixa, “I am by na- 
ture ;” second aorist, vy, “ I am,” &c. 


x 
Xaipw, “ I rejoice,” future, yaipjow; future middle, yarpyoouat , tn 
epic also keyapyjow and xeyapyjoouat ; second aorist, éydpyv (according 
to the conjugation in pz); subjunctive, yapo ; optative, yapeinv, &c._ 
Besides these are to be observed the forms of the aorist: éyalpyoa 
with later writers ; éyypdunv and keyapouny in epic. Perfect active, 
kexapnKa; perfect passive, keydpyual, poetic Kéyapuat. , 
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Xéw, “I stool,” future, XEow, more usual than yecoduar; perfect 
middle, céyoda. 

Xéw, ‘I pour,” future, yetow ; first aorist, éyea, epic éyeva (formed 
without the characteristic of the tense, by merely annexing the termina- 
tion) ; infinitive of the first aorist, yéaz; imperative, yéov, yedTw, &c. ; 
perfect, ceyiKa ; perfect passive, xéytuac ; first aorist. passive, éyvOnv, 
&e. 

Xedw. Of this verb must be distinguished five different forms of in- 
flection, with their significations. 

1. Xpdo, “I give a response,” proceeds regularly ; infinitive, 
xpdv ; future, yp7ow, &c. ; first aorist passive, éypyoGnv. 

2. Kiypnut, “I lend,” proceeds like tornue (yet without a sec- 
ond aorist); future, yp7ow ; first aorist, éypyoa, &c.; middle, 
Kixpawat, “I borrow ;” future, ypyoouar ; first aorist, éypy- 
oauny. 

3. Xpdouat, “I use,” takes 7 instead of a in contraction ; sec- 
ond person, yp7, &c. ; infinitive, yp#obar; future, ypjooua ; 
first aorist, éypnoduny ; perfect, xéypnuac (usually in the sig- 
nification, “‘ J want”). It is remarkable that the Ionians, when 
they contract, take a here as the mingled sound; thus, infin- 
tive, Ionic ypao@ar. Generally, however, instead of ypdoyat, 
they use the form ypéowar, which is regularly conjugated 
throughout ; they also change o after ¢ into w ; as, ypéwvTau. 

4. Xp7, ‘2t 1s incumbent,” “ one ovght,” &c., infinitive, yp7var ; 
optative, ypein; subjunctive, yp% ; participle, ypéwy ; imper- 
fect, éypijv or yp7v, never éypy ; future, yp7oee. 

5. ’Aréypn, ‘it is sufficient,” third person plural, amoypéor ; in- 
finitive, dmoypyv; participle, dtoypév, Goa, Gv; imperfect, 
anéypn; future, azoypycet. Here also the Ionians usually 
take @ instead of 7 ; as, imperfect, aéypa. . 

Xpévvvut, “I colour,” future, ypdcw, &c. ; perfect passive, xéxpwo- 
pat; first aorist passive, éypdo8nv. : 

Xévvvu, “ I heap up,” “dam.” ‘The radical form y6w is usual as a 
present with the older writers. To this belong the infinitive, yoov ; fu- 
ture, you, &c. ; perfect passive, xéywoua ; first aorist passive, éyoo 
Gnv. 


Q. 
'20é0, “I push,” unperfect, 26fovv ; future, O670w and dow ; first 
aorist, &woa; perfect, gwxa; perfect passive, éwopuar ; first aorist pas- 
sive, £Go0@yv ; all from the radical form "OO. 


R 


194 PARTICLES. 
XXVI. PARTICLES. 
The Particles are Adverbs, Conjunctions, and Preposi- 


tions, the Interjections being ranked in Greek under Ad- 
verbs. 


ADVERBS. 

1. The most usual termination of an adverb is in we. 

2. If the adjective from which the adverb is derived be 
one that ends in o¢, the adverb is formed by merely ap- 
pending the termination w¢ to the root as indicated by the — 
nominative. ‘Thus, from oodéc (root cod), we have codec ; — 
from KaAé¢ (root Kad), KaA@c ; from Kaipto¢ (root Katpt), 
Katpiwc, &c. 

3. In the case of other adjectives the root will be rec- 
ognised most clearly in the genitive; and to the root thus 
found the termination we is in like manner annexed. ‘Thus, 
from péyac¢ (root peyad), we have peyadwe ; from yapietc 
(root yapievt), yaplévtwc ; from dAnO7¢ (root dAnGe), aAn- 
Oéwc, contracted dAnbac, Kc. 

4. In many cases the adverb has no particular form, but 
is expressed by some part of an adjective. Thus: 


1. The neuter of the adjective, singular and plural, 
is used for an adverb chiefly by the poets; as, xa- 
Aov aeidery, “to sing beautifully ;” Bpayéa dveA- 
Geiv, “ to recount briefly.” 

2. In like manner, also, the dative singular femi- 
nine occurs instead of an adverb ; as, dzjoota, 
“ publicly ;” idia, “ privately ;” 


mon ;” 


Kolvy, “in com- 
mecn, “on foot ;” TavTy, “ thus,” “in this 
manner,” &c. But, strictly speaking, in such con- 
structions a substantive is always to be supplied, 
usually odo. 


5. Adverbs are also formed from substantives, and that 
in various ways. ‘Thus: 
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1. Certain forms of substantives are used in the 
signification of adverbs ; as, dpyjv (in the begin- 
ning), “ entirely ;” axuqy (at the point), “ scarce ;” 
Koutdy (with diligence), “very much ;” orovd7 
(with zeal or pains), “‘ wth trouble or difficulty,” 
“ scarce,” “hardly.” In all these, and others of 
the kind, there is an ellipsis of a preposition. 

2. Some substantives furnish an adverbial sense 
when combined into one word with prepositions. 
Thus, tapaypjua (with the thing), “ zmmedzately ;” 
mpovpyov (po épyov, for the thing, to the pur- 
pose), “serving the purpose,’ “ serviceable,” * re- 
guisite,” “useful ;” éxmodwy (from before the feet), 
“out of the way,” “aside ;” éuTrodwy, “in the 

bd way,” impeding.” 

3. Adverbs are derived from substantives by annex- 
ing certain syllables. ‘Thus, the terminations 6a, 
Ot, ot, ot, %n, and you, signify “in a place ;” the 
terminations Ge and Oey, “ from a place ;” and de, 
ae, Ce, “ to a place ;” as, 

EVER P ld 5 line ouhy en 3 Soe 0, MELE. 
GUGAV OVE ies cates) so “'s bo | 122, heaven: 
GUIGBE miewe hit Poe ices eated, te LOL OMme: 
PRO UBOUM oc Mies) aie. = ae: Xe yy CO ACIETES. 
ses ures ‘ ate sah) oe Gomes EDeH Oneness 
TAVTAYOU 

LNA YGU Ms ore fe* od hk, or a | elsewhere. 


Ne Rey Cup OMyReNuer. 


4 


> v4 
noone 
otpavob_e 

OUEGUEU Bie ce 5 frome homme 





1. The termination ¢e is nothing more than ode, the double letter be- 
ing put for the od. This change, however, occurs merely in some names 
of places, and in a few other words; such as, Vvpace, for Gvpacde, “ to 
the door,” ** out.” 
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> ? 
ovpavovos 
Pp f oe! ©) Se: Ream 


ovpavooe : 
Oijbate. cos we honed) <4.) Sy es 
AORVEGE 0 Me sw ses %e she eh ae 


4, Adverbs are also formed from substantives by an 
nexing the syllables dév and ‘ori, and those thus 
produced express comparison ; as, Gorpvdoy, “ clus- 
ter-wise ;” Kuvndov, “after the manner of dogs ;” 
“EAAnvioti, “ after the manner of the Greeks ;” 
avoptoti, ‘after the manner of men.” 

5. Adverbs derived from substantives sometimes end 
in ddjv, and then denote that something takes 
place by the application of the idea which is con- 
tained in the substantive; as, Aoyddny (from A0d- 
yoc), “ by selection ;” duboAddny (from avabodn), 
“ by delay.” 


6. Adverbs are also formed from verbs, and have the ter- 
mination in 07”, which termination is annexed immediate- 
ly to the root. A preceding soft or aspirate, however, must 
change at the same time into the corresponding middle let- 
ter. Thus we have xpv6d7v, from kpt7Te (root Kpv6), “* se- 
cretly ;” mAéydny, from TAEKW (root TAEK), “in. a twisted 
manner or form ;” ovaanbdny, from ovAdawbdrvw (root ovA- 
An6), “ taken together.” 

7%. Lastly, from some seen. also, adverbs are 
formed, which serve to denote place, and which all termi- 
nate in; as, dvw (from avd), “ above ;” Katw, “ below ;” 
#Eu, * without ;” etow, ‘* within ;” mpoow, “onward.” ‘This 
« belongs also to some other adverbs; as; ddvw, “ sudden- 
ly ;” ovTo, “ thus ;” driow, “ behind ;” T6ppw, “ far.” 

8. Besides these there are yet many adverbs whose der- 
ivation does not admit of being accurately pointed out, and 
which are partly obsolete adjective forms; as, ttAnotov, 
“ near ;” onpepoy, ** to-day ;” avptoy, ‘ to-morrow ;” ayxov, 
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near ;” 6uov, “ at the same time ;” eixn, “in vain ;” din, 
“in a twofold manner ;” and partiy genuine adverbs, with 
the terminations a, ac, ¢, €l, ol, ov, TE; as, KapTa, “ very ;” 
méhac, “near ;” peyadworti, “ greatly ;’ éxet, “ there ;” 
mol, “* whither ;” 76Te, “ when,” &c. 

9. Under the head of adverbial particles, the a (before a 
vowel av) must be especially noticed. It is of three kinds: 
1. @ privative, which carries with it the force of a nega- 
tion ; as, Goodoc, “ unwise ;” avvdpog, “ without water ;” 2. 
a intensive, which strengthens the meaning; as, ad&vAoc, 
“much wooded ;” 3. a denotiong union; as, ddoyoc, “a 
consort.” 

10. ‘The following also occur frequently in the poets, and 
denote increase, &c. 


apt; as,  apidndocs, very CONSPICUOUS. 
Bov ; se BovBpwottc, voracious. 

Bot ; ¢ == BpLnrvoc, shouting aloud. 
0a ; <r) OAOKLOG, thickly shaded. 
,EpL:; «  €ptbpeu7e, loud roaring. 

Ca ; “  —s akoToe, furious, 

Aa; «  Adpayos, valiant. 

AL; «  AtAaionat, I desire earnestty. 


NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 


1. There are in Greek two simple negative particles, with 
which all other negations are compounded, ov and pf. 
The former of these becomes ov« before a vowel that has 
the soft breathing, and ovy before a vowel that is aspirated. 
The Attics, also, for greater emphasis, sometimes write ovyé. 

2. From these two negatives, ov and pf, are formed all 
the other modes of negation in Greek; such as ovdé, ode, 
ovdeic, ovTOTE, OUTM@TOTE, OVOAUBC, OVdaUOV, unde, PATE 
pndetc, &c. 

3. Although the English language possesses only one ex- 

R2 
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pression for both of these particles, yet between the use of 
ov and wf in Greek, a definite and important distinction ob- 
tains. 

4. In general, this distinction is correctly designated by 
saying that ob denies positively and directly, but that un, on 
the contrary, denies conditionally or prohibitively. Hence 
ov is used to deny a thing itself; 7, on the contrary, to 
deny the supposition of a thing. 

5. Hereupon is founded the following general rule: ov 
stands as a negative particle in an independent proposition, 
and in all cases, likewise, where an idea is negatived in 
and by itself: 7, on the contrary, denies in conditional 
propositions, whether they appear as really dependant, or 
the dependance lies merely in the imagination, as in con- 
ditional and assumed cases. 

6. The following remarks will lead to a right application 
of this rule in single cases. 


1. A whole and independent proposition, whether 
pronounced as an absolute assertion or as an opin- 
ion and view, or aS.a question, can be negatived 
only by the particle ov. Thus, ob« ayabov 7 T0- 
AvKoipavia, “ The government of the many is not a 
good thing.” Ovk av ayatony Kadeiobat amto- 
toc, ‘I would not like to be called faithless.” Ti 
yap ov tapeotiv ; ‘* Why, then, is he not present ?” 

2. M7, on the contrary, appears as a negation after 
all particles expressing condition, supposition, and 
intention ; as, ei py 6pOGc Aéya, odv Epyov édéy- 
vey, “ If I do not speak correctly, it is your part 
to prove it.” 

3. M7 is used after relatives, and with participles 
when these likewise express a condition ; as, tic 
d& dovvar dvvaTtat ETEpW A pH avTOG Ever; “ Who 
can give a thing to another, if he has it not himself?” 
Here & obk avtic &yec would mean, “ that which 
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he has not himself.” So, also, 6 uy motebwr, “ If 
a person does not believe.” But 6 ov moTEebwy, 
“One who does not believe.” 

4, M7 is used with infinitives, whether they be de- 
pendant upon a verb or accompanied by the ar- 
ticle ; as, dvdykn TovTo py Trovety, “ Tt is neces- 
sary not to do this.” To pH metoOnvai por ai- 
TLOV Gol TOV KaKOY, “ Your not being persuaded by 
me is to you the source of these evils.” 

.5. M7 always stands with the imperative, as also 
with the subjunctive when it is used instead of the 
imperative, and with the optative when it indicates 
a wish; as, p17 Tpatte TovTo, “ Do not do this ;” 

_ pj] Tovto Opaons ; and again, 7) TOVTO yévolTo, 
“ May this never be.” 

6. Every purpose implies a conception in the mind 
of some one or other, and therefore 7, not ov, fol- 
lows iva, O7wW¢, Opa; as, LOAWY arredjunoe ETEG 
déka iva 07 ph Tiva TOV VOUwWY avayKacby AvoaL, 
Tov EGeTo: ‘ Solon absented himself from home for 
the space of ten years, in order that he may not be 
compelled to rescind any one of the laws which he 
had enacted.” 


7. Two negatives generally strengthen the negation, and 
do not destroy each other, as in Latin. 

8. This rule may be expressed more fully as follows : 
When to a sentence already made negative, other qualifica- 
tions of a more general kind are to be added, such as some- 
times, some one, somewhere, &c., these are all commonly sub- 
joined in the form of words compounded with the same 
negative particles ; as, obx éroinoe TovTo obdapov ovdetc, 
*¢ No one anywhere did this.” And in the same manner, to 
the negation of the whole is subjoined the negation of the 
parts ; as, ov dvvatat ot’ eb AéyeLy, OUT’ EV TOLELY TOUS 
pidove, “ He can neither speak well of, nor do good to, hs 
friends.” 
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9. In some phrases both the particles ov and yi are united ; 
as,ov pf and yy ob. In this combination, as in all other 
cases, ov denies objectively and pa subjectively. Hence 
ov pf implies the idea of no apprehension being entertained 
that a thing will take place; fj ov, on the contrary, the — 
idea of an apprehension being entertained that a thing will | 
not take place. Hence are derived the following observa- — 
tions : : 





1. Ov pf is an intensive and emphatical negation, 
and indicates the imagination of a thing which 
should not and must not take place; as, ob pq 
dvopervic Eon piaotc, “That thou wilt not (1 expect) 
be ill-inclined towards thy friends ;” that is, “ be not 
ill-inclined towards thy friends.” And again, GA’ 
ovTror’ && Emov ye jut waOgc TOde, “ Yet never (must 
thou expect) that thou wouldst learn this from me ;” 
that is, “ yet never shouldst thou learn this from me.” 

2. M7 ov, in dependant propositions, when the verb 
of the principal proposition is either accompanied 
by a negation or contains a negative idea in itself, 
destroy each other, and are often to be translated 
by “that.” Thus, obk dpvovpar i ov yevéoOa, 
‘“‘ I do not deny that it has taken place ;” and again, 
TrEiOoual Yap OV TOGOVTOV OLOEV WOTE [7 OV KAADG 
Savety, “ For Iam persuaded that there will nothing 
happen to me so bad but that I shall die nobly.” 

3. In independent propositions, on the contrary, pj) 
ov is used in combination with the subjunctive to 
express negative assertions with less positiveness 
and strength, and is to be translated by “ indeed 
not,” ‘perhaps not,” and explained by the addition 
of an omitted verb, as dpa, or the like. Thus, dA- 
AG pn ovK Wy SidaKtov 7 apeTh, “ But virtue may, 
perhaps, be a thing not to be taught.” Literally, 
“ But see whether virtue may not be,” &c., the verb — 
dpa being supplied. 
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10. Besides the case of uj ot mentioned above, two neg- 
atives also destroy each other when they belong to differ- 
ent verbs ; as, ovdév gory bt obK UTEOYETO, “ He promised 
everything ;” literally, “ There 1s nothing that he did not 
promise.” - 

11. As compounded with the negation ov«, the particle 
ovkovy may also find a place here. This particle, used by 
the Greeks both in questions and in direct propositions, ad- 
mits of different translations, and is also differently accent- 
ed, being sometimes written ovcovy and sometimes ovKovy. 
_ The following is to be remarked as essential concerning it. 


1. In interrogative propositions, when the particle 
signifies not therefore ? is it not so? not? it is al- 
ways to be accented ovKovy, because ovk must 
here be significantly and emphatically heightened. 
Thus, ovkovy yéAwe idrotoc sic &yOpodc yedav ; 
“Ts it not, then, the sweetest laughter to laugh at 
one’s enemies ?” 

2. In direct propositions obxovy is either to be trans- 
lated ‘‘ therefore not,” ‘“ yet not,” or else it stands 
at the beginning of the proposition as a mere em- 
phkatical expression for the simple ovv, and is to 
be translated by “therefore,” “* consequently ;” 
ov TOUTO ETrOLNCAaG, OvKOVY Eywye, “ thou hast done 
this, therefore not I.” In this case the accentua- 
tion is generally given as ovxovy. Strictly con- 
sidered, however, the idea of negation does not 
vanish in ovxovy even where it is to be translated 
by therefore, but the particle is there, also, proper- 
ly an interrogative one. ‘Thus the following sen- 
tence, ovKovyv, bTav On pH o0évw, TETTAvGOLAL, 
“ Therefore, when I am unable, I shall desist,” is 
equivalent to “Is it not so? when [am unable, ] 
shall desist ?” 
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CONJUNCTIONS, &c. 
AAAA. 


1. ’AAAd is an adversative conjunction, and answers generally to the 
English “but.” From this meaning arise others, however, such as, 
‘well, then,” ‘‘ therefore,” in which case dAAd is generally elliptical. 
Thus, aA’ loft, 6te %er Tow obtTwc: ‘Well, then, know that this will 
be so.” Supply ov« avtiotjow, or the like; ‘“‘ I will not oppose, but, on 
the contrary, know,” &c. So, in the following passage of Xenophon, it 
occurs in four different senses, all of which may be traced by means of 
ellipses to the primitive meaning of “but.” ’AAAd wa AV, én, obk ad- 
Tog EAxeobat Tpb¢ ce BotAoual, GAAG ce Tpd¢ gue TopEetecOa. “AAA 
mopEevooual, éon, “Ovov Vrodéyou. *AAN’ vrodéSouai oe, Epy’ éav uh TLC 
diAwrépa cov évdov 7. ‘‘‘ Nay, indeed,’ replied Socrates, ‘I do not wish 
to be dragged unto you, but you to come to me.’ ‘Well, then,’ said The- 
odota, ‘I will come; do you only receive me.’ ‘ Why, I will recewe 
you,’ replied Socrates, ‘if there be not some one dearer than you within.’” 

2. ’AAAGd yap. In this combination ydép introduces a reason for the 
opposition, &c., expressed by GAAd. Thus, dada yap Kpéovta devoow, 
TAvow Tove TapEecTorac Adyouc. “ But I will check what I am at pres- 
ent saying, for I see Creon.” Sometimes, however, the reference is 
more latent, and a clause is to be supplied between a@AAd and yap from 
what precedes. ‘Thus, in Plato, Rep. 2, p. 336, we have, aAAa yap év 
goov dixnv ddcouev, where we must repeat from the previous clause, 
ovK aljutor dradAagouev. ‘* But we shall not escape unharmed, for we 
shall render atonement in Hades.” In many instances the reference 
in GAAa ydp is to be supplied by some general remark, such as, “ but 
this was not at all surprising, for ;” ‘‘ but this was impossible, for,” &c. 

3. “AAW odv ye. ‘These particles are often joined together, inasmuch 
as, along with the opposition, a consequence of what has preceded is 
also expressed. Thus, GA)’ oiv tovrov ye Tov ypdvov Arrov andye éoo- 
par. “Vet (AAG) Iwill, for this reason (odv), now at least (ye) be less 
disagreeable.” 

4. When joined with ovdé it strengthens the sense; as, GAd’ ovdé 
aetpacopuat, * Nay, I will not even iry.” Frequently, in this construc- 
tion, od 6voy od is to be supplied in what precedes ; as, in the present 
instance, we may say, “ I will not only not do so, but I will not even 
try.” 

5. In dAAd& roz the particle rou strengthens the force of dAAd; “* but, 
indeed,” ‘‘why, that, indeed,” “why, as for that,” &c. Thus, aAv? 
yd0 Tot, % Why, thatis a pleasant thing enough.” 
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AN. 


i. The particle dv, for which the epic writers use xé or Kév, cannot 
well be expressed by any corresponding particle in English, but only 
gives to a sentence an air of uncertainty and mere possibility. It is em- 
ployed, therefore, to modify or strengthen the subjunctive and optative ; 
and is also employed with the indicative, in order to impart to it more 
or less of uncertainty. 

2. This particle commonly stands after one or more words in a clause, 
and is thus distinguished from the av which is formed by contraction 
from éav. ‘This latter particle ay usually begins a clause, and has the 
meaning of “if,” &c. The Attic prose writers usually change it into 
qv, the Attic poets always. 

3. The particle édy, “if,” is compounded of the conditional ei and 
the dv mentioned in the first paragraph. 

4, The ay first mentioned is frequently put twice, sometimes even 
thrice, in a clause or sentence. In some cases, where the dy occurs 
twice, one of these particles attaches itself to a finite verb and the other 
to a participle or infinitive ; as, opGvtec dv éypnoavto av: “ If they had 
seen they would have used.”” Many cases occur, however, where this 
explanation will not answer, and where the second or repeated av must 
be regarded as brought in merely to indicate more plainly the idea of 
uncertainty intended to be expressed. Thus, dAAa Kdév evfawvto ay ye- 
véobar ‘* But they might, perhaps, have wished tt to happen.” 


APA. 


1. The primary power of apa is that of deducing consequences from 
premises, and hence it has usually the signification of ‘‘ therefore.” It 
is regularly employed, therefore, in the conclusion of syllogisms ; as, é 
yap ciot Bwpol, eiot kai Seot GAAG unv eior Bwpot eiolv dpa Kal Geol. 
“ For if there are altars, there are also gods. But there certainly are 
allars ; therefore there are gods too.” When joined with ¢, et pu, or 
“tay, it signifies “if, then,” ‘if, indeed,” or, more probably, “ conse- 
quently.” Hence it serves for an emphatic asseveration, as if founded 
on an inference. 

2. Different from this is the adverb dpa, which is an interrogative par- 
ticle, like the Latin nwm or utrum. Thus, dpa xaradndov 6 BovAouae 
Aéyetv ; “Is, then, what I wish to say evident?’ When a negative 
answer is expected, it has generally the particle wy attached to it. Thus, 
zav dé cov mpooKkatynyopyow, bTt dla TO Gyacbat aitod, Kai edvoiKadc 
éyelc mpoc abrov, dpa uy diabdArecbar ddéerc br Euod; “ But if I 
shall still farther allege against you, that, in consequence of your admi- 
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ration of him, you feel also well disposed towards him, will you on that 
account think that you are slandered by me?” If we wish to express 
the Latin nonne, it is done by dp’ od, and sometimes even by dpa alone. 

3. The interrogative dpa is placed first in a clause or sentence; but 
the apa first mentioned stands always after one or several words, and 
even at the close of a proposition. 


TAP. 


1. Tdp, “for,” never stands at the beginning of a proposition or 
clause, but, instead of it, cat ydp is used at the beginning, like etenzm in 
Latin. In Greek, the proposition of which that with ydp assigns the 
cause is often omitted, inasmuch as it is easily understood, and is passed 
over by the speaker in the vivacity of discourse. ‘Thus, in the answer 
so common in Plato, we have gore yap ottw, ‘ (Certainly) for so it 1s.” 
So it is often used in questions, because an additional member may al- 
ways easily be supposed; as, for example, “I know,” ‘I believe,” “ I 
cannot do it,” &c. Thus, Hom. Od. 10, 501, ’Q Kipky, tic yap tavrnv 
ddov nyepovetoer;, ‘* Oh Circe (I cannot.go thither), for who will guide 
me on this way?’ By the frequency of this kind of interrogative use, 
it gradually lost its proper force, and came to be employed simply to 
strengthen a question, like the Latin nam in quisnam. 

2. In such expressions as kal ydp, dAAa yap, &c., the former particle 
indicates an omission of something, for which ydp assigns a cause ; and 
hence kai yap, when closely translated, means, ‘‘ and (no wonder,) for,” 
“and (this was natural,) for,” &c. So in dAAa yap, we must say, 
when rendering literally, ‘‘ but (this was impossible,) for,” ‘ but (this 
happened otherwise,) for,’ &c. The context will always, of course, 
suggest the proper ellipsis. 


TE. 


1. Te, an enclitic particle, emphatically heightens the word which it 
follows above the rest of the clause, and thus strengthens the idea of the 
same. It is frequently joined to pronouns, particularly personal ones ; 
as, éywye, “I, at least,” “I, for my part.” It is often, too, put in com- 
bination with other particles, from which it usually stands separated by 
one or more words ;_ as, ye 07, ‘‘ really,” “certainly ;” yé ToL, “at 
least,” ‘ however.” 

2. Generally, also, ye is used in rejoinders and answers, either to 
confirm or restrict ; and likewise in exhortations, to render them more 
impressive. But in English it often happens that the sense of ye, in its 
various combinations, can only be indicated by heightening the tone of 
the word to which it refers. 














it has the meaning of “ whether—or ; 


4 — 
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AE. 

1. The particle dé is always placed after one or more words in a 
clause, and properly signifies * duz,’”’ both as distinguishing and opposing. 
Very often, however, it serves to mark a transition from une proposition 
to another; and, generally speaking, every proposition which has no 
other conjunction at its commencement takes this dé, whether it be re- 
ally opposed to the preceding or not, particularly in enumerations. In 
such cases, therefore, it generally remains untranslated in English. In 
the ancient form of the language, especially in Homer, it often stands for 
“and ;” and it is also used on some occasions, in the old poets, to ex- 
plain what goes before, in which cases it answers to ydp, ‘‘ for.” 

2. The principal use of 0g, however, is its opposition to uév. The 
opposition in which one member of a sentence stands to another can be 
stronger or slighter. The Greeks in both cases use uév and 0é for con- 
nexion ; but in English we can only employ the particles “ zmdeed” and 
** but” to designate the stronger opposition ; and hence we are often de- 
ficient in definite expressions for the Greek pév and dé, which we then 
translate sometimes by “ and,” “also ;”” sometimes by “ partly—partly,” 
“as well—as also,” &c. 

3. When éy is put in the first member of a sentence, the thought 
necessarily turns to an opposite member with dé. Several cases never- 
theless occur where, with uév preceding, the expected dé does not actu- 
ally occur. Namely, either (1.) the antithesis to the member formed 
with mév expressly exists, but declares itself so clearly by the position 
and subject that dé can be omitted. This is chiefly the case when tem- 
poral and local adverbs are used, which stand in a natural opposition be- 
tween themselves ; as, évratv@a and éxel, mpOtov and ére:ta, &c. Or 
(2.) the antithesis lies only in the mind, but is not expressly assigned in 
the discourse. This is chiefly the case when personal and demonstrative 
pronouns are used at the beginning of a proposition, in combination with 
pév; as, éyo ev mponpnuat, “I have formed the resolution” (another 
probably not). Kai raira pév 67 Toraira, ‘ These things are so circum- 
stanced” (but others differently). Or (3.) the antithesis is indicated by 
another particle ; as, GAAd, aitdp, aite, &c. 


Ta. 

1. The primary use of 7 is disjunctive, and its sense is “or.” Next 
to its disjunctive use is that connected with doubt or deliberation, where 
as, “epunpigev 7) Oye “Atpeidnv 
Evapi£or, 78 xoAov mavoeev. “ He pondered whether he should slay 
Atrides or calm his wrath.” 


” 


Ss 
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2. The particle 7 is also frequently used in a question, when a prece=- 
ding and indefinite question is made more definite ; as, Ti¢ odv pot aro- 
Kpiveital ; 7 6 vewtatoc; % Who, then, will answer me? the young 
est?” Even in its interrogative sense, however, this particle still re- 
tains, in fact, its disjunctive meaning, as will be apparent if we supply — 
as an ellipsis before it, ““ Am I wrong in my conjecture?” ‘Thus, in the 
passage just quoted, we may say, “‘ Am I wrong in my surmise, or is it | 
the youngest ?” | 





"H. 

1. The primary and true sense of 7 is that of affirmation. It is ex- | 
plained, therefore, by é6vtw¢, dAnOGe, “in reality,” “in truth.” Its af- 
firmation, however, affects whole sentences or propositions ; as, 7 wéya 
Saiua tod opbarpoicw dpayat. ‘ Assuredly, I see in this a great won- 
der for the eyes.” | 

2. In the combination 7 ydp it is remarkable that the former particle 
affects the latter. This happens because ydp is always a subjunctive 


particle ; and thus 7 is confirmatory of the causal signification of yap ; 
as in Priam’s words (Ji. 22, 532), where, after giving orders to keep 
the city gates open for the reception of his routed forces, he adds the — 
reason, 7 yap ’AylAdeve éyyt¢ bde KAovéwy: “for see, too surely is 
Achilles near throwing all things into confusion.” So Calchas (Jl. 1, 
78) gives a reason for bespeaking the protection of Achilles ; 7 yap dto- 
par avdpa xodwoéuev, x. T. 2. “ for I assuredly do think that I will 
make that man angry,” &c. 


3. In the combination 7 ov the particle 7 is affirmative and ov con- 
jectural, and hence the two, when combined, express a degree of proba- 
bility bordering on certainty. ‘They do not however, coalesce into one 
word, for, if they did, 7 would have the acute accent. We must render 
4% mov by “an all probability,” ‘ doubiless,” “unless I am very much 
mistaken,” &c. 


KAI. . 


1. As particles for uniting together the members of a proposition, the 
Greeks make use of xai and the enclitic re, the use and distinction of 
which are pointed out in the following observations : 

2. Kai and re serve for the simple union both of single ideas and of 
entire parts of a sentence. The connexion by re is more usual in the 
elder and poetic language than in Attic prose, and generally this particle 
is not merely put once between the two ideas to be connected, but join- 
ed to each of the connected parts; as, matyp avdpdv Te Ved Te, “ the 
father of both gods and men.” This connexion by te—te occurs with 
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Attic prose writers only in the union of strongly opposed ideas; as, @é- 
peLv Ypy Ta TE Oaiuovia avayKaing TE TE GTO TOV TOAELioV dvdpEtiug. 
“ We must bear the dispensations of the gods as a matter of necessity, 
and the inflictions of our foes with a spirit of manly resistance.” With 
Homer, however, frequently, and with the Attic poets rarely, re—rte 
are used in the union of kindred ideas. If more than two ideas are con- 
nected, Homer proceeds with the repetition of re; as, in Jl. 1, 177, 
Giel yap Tot epic Te didn, woAEuoL Te, Udyat TE; Or, after having several 
times repeated re, then uses kai; as, Od. 3, 413, seq., "Eyé¢pav Te, 
Ztpatiog Te, Hepoet¢ 7’, ’Apytoc Te, Kai dvTibeog Opacvundns ; or in- 
terchangeably re, Kai, Te. 

3. The particles te xai connect more closely chan the simple xa/, and 
are chiefly used when ideas are to be represented as united in one sup- 
position. Hence this kind of combination is also chiefly used,when op- 
posite ideas are to be assigned as closely connected ; as, ypyorot Te kai 
Tovypot.—ayaia te kai kaxd. For this reason we say GAAwe te Kai 
(both in other respects and also), ‘‘ partecularly also,” ‘“ especially,” be- 
cause G/Awe already expresses a natural and strong antithesis to that 
which follows. 

4. The combination cai—xai, ‘as well—as,”’ “ both—and,” can only 
be adopted when the combined ideas are of different kinds, but never in 
those which are perfectly homogeneous. Hence several substantives 
can always be connected by kai—xai; as, améxtevvav kai maidacg Kat 
yuvatkac. But, in the case of adjectives, only those which contain no- 
thing homogeneous in their idea; as, dvOparove evpHoetc kal ayabove, 
Kai Kakovc, or Kal mwévytac Kai TwAovotovc, and the like ; not m6Ac¢ kal 
usyaAy kai moAvdvbpwros, but weydAn Te Kat ToAvavOpwroc. 


TIEP. 


Ilep is an enclitic, and in signification closely allied to ye. It denotes, 
conformably to its derivation from epi, comprehension or inclusion, and 
hence, like ye, it is employed to strengthen single ideas. It very fre- 
quently enters into combination with relative pronouns, as also with tem- 
poral, causal, and conditional particles, to confirm their signification. 
The sense of this particle is generally, as in the case of ye, indicated in 
English merely by a stronger intonation of the word, although it may 
frequently also be translated by “‘ very,” ‘‘ever.”” In combination with 
a participle we often translate it by “although” or “‘ how much soever.” 
Thus, Aéyet, Grep Héyet, dixarca mavta, ‘he says all, whatever he does 
say, justly ;” unte ov Tove’, ayabic wep twy, drroaipeo Kovpny, ‘* Nor do 
thou, excellent though thou art, deprive him of the virgin ;’’ 1. e., be thou 
never so excellent, however excellent thou art; evv¢ mopevetar mpd¢ 
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Kipov grep eiyev, “ He proceeds straightway unto Cyrus, just as he 
was.” 


TQS. 


1. The particle 7c, when circumflexed, is interrogative, and signi- 
fies ‘how ?” 'The combination zé¢ yap is employed as an emphatic neg- 
ative, ‘not at all.” Thus, ré¢ yap roujow, “ I will not do it at all,” 
literally, ‘‘ for how shall I do it?” In the same way kai rd is used ; 
as, kal TOC olwTd ; “I cannot be silent,” literally, “and how am I to be 
Silent 2” 

2. As an enclitic, mw¢ signifies ‘ somehow,” “in some degree,” &c. ; 
as, GAAwo Tac, ‘in some other way ;” Ode Tas, “ somehow thus,” &c. 


‘Q2. 
1. The particle d¢ is sometimes used for iva, to denote a purpose ; 
as, O¢ deiEauev, “in order that we may show.” Occasionally, as in the 


case of iva, the word is omitted, the purpose of which is to be expressed ; 
as, o¢ 0 GAnOy Aéyw, KaAeL or TOvG wapTvpac. ‘‘ But that thow mayst 
see that I speak the truth, call for me the witnesses.” 

2. It is also used for 67, with the meaning of “ that ;” as, AéyovrTec, 
Ge éxeivog ye ov moAcuet TH TOAEL. “¢ Saying, that he does not make 
war upon the city.” 

3. It is also used with the meaning of ‘as, which is its more ordi- 
nary acceptation. Sometimes the tragic writers repeat the word that 
precedes 6¢ when signifying ‘“‘ as,” and this is done when the speaker, 
from unpleasant recollections, does not choose to be more precise. 
Thus, dAwdAev O¢ dAwdev, “ He has perished as he has perished ;”’ i. e., 
he has perished ; no matter how. 

4. With the acute accent, it is used in the sense of otrwe, and then 
stands at the beginning of propositions. This usage is very frequent in 
Homer ; as, O¢ cita@v. We must be careful, however, not to confound 
a¢ for odtwc, with o¢ changed to &¢ because followed by an enclitic, nor 
with @¢ placed after a word on which it depends, and receiving in con- 
sequence the tone or accent ; as, Ded¢ Oc, “as a god.” 

5. It is often used in exclamations, with the signification of “ how ;’’ 
as, Oc oe wakapiCouev ! “* How happy we deem you!” GBpotoic épwrec a¢ 
Kakov péya! “ How great an evil is love to mortals !”” On this is found- 
ed the use of &¢ with optatives, in the sense of the Latin utinam, “ I 
wish ;” as, O¢ w’ dged "Extwp xtelvat! “* Would that Hector had slain 
me !” literally, ‘‘ how Hector ought to have slain me !” 

6. It is put, like dz, before superlative adjectives and adverbs, and 
strengthens the meaning as, o¢ tdylora, “as quickly as possible.” 


* 
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7. In many cases w¢ came to be regarded as nothing more than a mere 
strengthening particle, and hence we have the idioms, a¢ dAjOdc, “iru- 
ly ;” &¢ arexvec, “ entirely,” &c. 

8. It is often used in limiting propositions with the infinitive ; as, O¢ 
eixacat, “as far as one may conjecture ;” O¢ éuovye doxetv, “as far as 
appears to me at least; we etkacat, “as far as one may conjecture ;” 
o¢ eimeiv, “ so to speak.” 

9. It is frequently found in this same sense with prepositions follow- 
ing ; as, O¢ am’ oupatwr, “ to judge by the eye;” o¢ éxt 70 Todd, “ for 
the most part.” Hence it is often used in comparisons ; as, amtotoy 
TO TAHOOC AéyeTat aroAéobaL, WE Tpd¢ TO péyEebog THEO TOAEWC. ‘* An in- 
credible number are said to have perished, in proportion to the size of the 
city.” 

10. It is elegantly joined to participles in the genitive absolute, and 
the participle must then be rendered, in English, by a tense of the verb ; 
as, O¢ TAaUTHS THC YOpac éyvpwtartne oven “ Because this place was the 
most secure.” Sometimes, also, it is connected with the accusative or 
dative of the participle. In these constructions with the participle, 
whether in the genitive, dative, or accusative, it has the force of as, 
since, because, inasmuch as, as if, &c. 

11. It also has the meaning of ‘‘ when,”’ as a particle of past time ; 
as, We 0é 7A0e, “but when he came.” And sometimes, also, the force of 
“while.” 

12. With numerals it signifies “ about ;” as, o¢ TecoapdKovra, ** about 
forty ;” G¢ tpiay TétTapa oradra, “about three or four stadia.” 

13. It is sometimes put, especially by Attic writers, instead of the 
preposition ei¢, mpoc, or éxi. In truth, however, the preposition in such 
instances must always be regarded as understood, while o¢ retains in 
translation nothing of its original meaning. It must be remarked, now- 
ever, that &¢, when put for ei¢, mpdc, or évé, is generally found with per- 
sons, and seldom with inanimate things. The primitive meaning of oc 
mpc, O¢ cic, &c., is ‘as towards,” ‘as to,” and the particle serves to 
indicate that the preposition must not be taken in a strict and definite 
sense. Hence, when «¢ alone appears, with the preposition understood, 
it always implies that the approach is made with some degree of timidity 
or reverence. Thus, w¢ Tovc Seotc, ‘‘ unto the gods ;” w¢ Tov BactAéa, 
“to the king.” In this lies the reason why o¢ is seldom ever construed 
in this way with the names of places or things, but generally with ani- 


mate objects. 
$2 
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PREPOSITIONS. 


I. Prepositions, in Greek, govern the genitive, dative, or 
accusative. Some govern only one case, others two cases 
and others, again, three ; as follows: 


GENITIVE ONLY. 
"Arti, "Amo, ’Exk or ’Ké, and IIpo. 


DATIVE ONLY. 


"Ev and Lov. 


ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 


Kic or ’Ec. 


GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 


Ava, Kara, and ‘Y7ép. 


DaTIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
"Ava. 
GENITIVE, DATIVE, AND ACCUSATIVE. 
"Audi, "Eni, Meta, Tapa, Ilepi, Wpdc, ‘Y7é. 


Ii. We will now proceed to illustrate by examples the 
force of each, arranging them according to the cases which 
they respectively govern. 


I. Prepositions governing the 
GENITIVE. 


1. The fundamental idea of the genitive is that of sep- 
aration or abstraction, of going forth, from, or out of any- 
thing. 

2. The prepositions, therefore, that are combined with 
the genitive, carry with them the general meaning of pro- 
ceeding from something ; though, strictly speaking, the ideas 
of, out of, and from, lie primarily in the genitive case itself. 
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"Arti. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition was “against,” “ con- 
trary to.” It has lost, however, its original signification, except in the 
case of cempeounds ; as, avtitdattety, “to place over against ;” avTlAé- 
yewv, to contradict.” 

2. The secondary meanings of dvri, deducible from the primitive 
meaning, are ‘‘ instead of,” “for,” and refer to the relations of exchange, 
purchase, value, &c., where the objects referred to are supposed to be 
set opposite or over against each other, and their respective value thus 
estimated. Hence we have the following examples: dodAo¢ avti Baori- 
we, “a slave instead of a king ;” av@ wv, “ for which reasons” (on which 
account). 


’ArrO. 

1. The leading meaning of this preposition is “ from,” and it has ref- 
erence either to place, time, or the assigning of the origin or cause of a 
thing. I. The relation of place; as, a0 yOovoc, “from the ground ;” 
a@v inmuv, “ from on horseback.” Ji. The relation of time ; as, yevéo- 
Gat aro deizvov, ‘to have done supper” (to be from supper) ; mivery and 
Tov otiov, “to drink just after eating” (to drink from eating). II. 
The assigning of the origin or cause ; as, G70 dtKaoovyyc, “ from a 
love of justice ;” médvev am’ dpyvpéoto Broio, ‘he slew him by means of 
a silver bow;’’ of &xd tH¢ oTodc, “the Storcs’’ (the philosophers -frone 
the porch) ; of amd TAdtwvoe, “ the Platonics,” &c. 

2. It must be borne in mind, that, when azo refers to place, it denotes 
the place at or near which any one was; whereas the place within is ex- 
pressed by éx. 


"EK or’EE. 

1. ’Ek (before a vowel 2) has for its leading signification “‘ owt of,” 
“< from,” and serves to indicate a choice out of several objects, or to de- 
note a whole consisting of many parts. It may be viewed, like ao, 
under the three relations of place, time, and the assigning of origin and 
cause. J. The relation of place ; as, x tij¢ mOAewe, ‘“‘ out of the city,” 
which presupposes that one has been im the city, whereas a0 ti¢ 76- 
Aewc merely implies that one has been near the city. II. The relation 
of time; as, é« tivoc xpdvov, “ since a certain time ;” %& ov, ‘ since” 
(supply ypovov). III: The origin or cause ; as, Ta éx maTpoc mpooTay- 
Gévra, “ the things commanded by a father ;” 2& éuéo, “ through me” 
{by my means or authority). 

2. The following examples, falling under some one or other of the 
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three relations to which we have just referred, deserve to be noticed : 
éx Vadratrne, ‘ on the side towards the sea ;” && &w, “at dawn ;” && jpé- 
pac, “ since it became day;” éx Tév CwoTypwv gopety giddac, “to carry 
cups suspended to the girdles” (the point of suspension commencing 
with or arising out of the girdles); éx tod modd¢g Kkpeudoa Tuva, ‘to 
hang one by the foot ;” & oxyxtpwr ddotropsty, “to travel by means of 
staves ;” AauBavew imnov éx tie obpac, “ to take a horse by the tail ;” 
yehav ék TOv mpdobev daxptur, ‘to laugh after tears ;” ék Tod éuga- 
vovc, “ openly ;” éx tov abavotc, “unawares ;” 2 axpocdoKytov, “une 


expectedly.” 


TIpé. 

I. The primitive meaning of zpé is “before,” and it may be consid- 
ered under the three relations of place, time, and preference. I. The 
relation of place ; as, 7p0 GAAw», ‘ before others ;” mpo woA€ue, * before 
the city.” II. The relation of time; as, ratra mpo tij¢ Ilevovotparou 
qaukiac éyéveto. “These things happened before Pisistratus came of 
age.”’ III. The relation of preference ; as, oddel¢ obTwe GvénTéc éoTLY, 
doTl¢ TOAEUoY pO eipyvnc aipettat, ** No one is so foolish as to prefer 
war to peace” (literally, ‘‘ who makes choice to himself of war before 
peace); pd moAAod roreioba, “to value highly” (to value before 
much), &e. 

2. Hence arise the following examples: udyecbat mpd Tivoe, “to fight 
for one,”’ because he who fights for one places himself before him. So 
vavuayéew mpd Tie IleAorovyqgoov, “to fight a naval battle for the Pel- 
oponnesus ;” GOAEvey mpd GvaKtoc aperdixou, “ to toil on account of @ 
erwel king.” 


Il. Prepositions governing the 


DaTIvE. 


1. The fundamental idea of the dative is directly opposed 
to that of the genitive, since in the dative the idea of ap- 
proach lies at the basis ; or, in other words, it serves to in- 
dicate the more remote object. 

2. This general idea of approach branches off into the 
kindred ideas, 1. of union or coming together ; 2. of like- 
ness; 3. of advantage or disadvantage. 

3. The dative also denotes, as consequences of the same 
general idea, 1. the instrument or means for effecting any- 
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thing ; 2. the manner; 3. the cause; 4. a particular or def- 
anete time. 


"Ev. 

The primary meaning of this preposition is ‘“‘2n,” as indicative of 
place; as, év tai¢ ’AOyvaic, “in Athens ;” év ‘Pouy, “in Rome.” 
From this primary use in definitions of places, the following construc- 
tions are derived, which accord in part with the English or Latin idiom: 
I. To denote the person or thing on which, as its substratum, the ac- 
tion is performed ; as, éxideixvvobar &y Tuv1, “to show in the case of a 
certain one.” II. Among several; as, év ’Apyetotc, “‘ among the Ar- 
gives; év abavatoic, “among the wmmortals.” III. év $06 eivat, 
“to be in fear ;” év opyy eivat, “to be in a rage with any one ;” év 
aicyovatc éyewv, “to be ashamed ;” év édadpo mareicba, “io make 
light of.” IV. Referring to clothing, array, &c. ; as, év pivd AéovToc, 
“in the skin of a lion;” év méArace, axovtiorc, Togo1g Staywvilecbat, 
“to contend, equipped with shields, spears, bows ;” év oTEdavole, 

“adorned with chaplets.”” V. Denoting a means or cause on which 
something depends; as, ta pév mpotepov mpayGévta év aAhate moAAaic¢ 
éxtoToAai¢ tore, ‘‘ Ye know the things previously done through many 
other letters ;” év vouobérae Sécbat vouor, ‘to enact a law by means 
of the nomotheta,” &c. 


Lov. 

1. The primary meaning of this preposition is “‘ with,” denoting ac- 
companiment ; as, 7éTUy ovy evdaimovt, ‘‘ with a happy lot ;” ovv tive 
elvat, ‘to be in company with any one ;’ cvv Toic “EAAnot paddAov 7 
ovv TH Bapbapw eivat, ‘to be.on the side of the Greeks rather than of 
the barbarian ;” ovv TH o@ ayabd, “ to thy advantage ;” ovv TO Oed, 
“with the assistance of the Deity.” 

2. Hence it also expresses a mean, which, as it were, accompanies 
the effect; as, Toi Kai ovv payate dig TOALY Tpdwy rpabor, ‘Who twice, 


by means of batiles, sacked the city of the Trojans.” 


Ill. Preposition governing the 
b5 ACCUSATIVE. 
1. The accusative denotes the immediate object upon 


which the action of a transitive verb is directed. 
2. All prepositions connected with the accusative denote 
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a direction or extension to some point, a stretching, reach- 
ing, finishing, completing. Hence they designate particu- 
lar parts of the general relation expressed by the accusa- 
tive, and are added to the same for greater a and 
distinctness. 


Eic. 
1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is “nto ; 
sic THY TOLL, they entered into the city.”” With this is connected the 
meaning of “to ;” as, ixerevery ele Twa, “to come as a suppliant to any 


¥ 


” as, elofAGov 


one.” 

2. With the verbs ‘‘¢o say,” “ to show,” the reference or direction to 
the persons, to whom anything is said or shown, is sometimes considered 
as analogous to an actual motion, and this analogy is expressed by eic ; 
as, ol matépec ToAAa On Kai Kadd Epya dredyvarvTo sic TavTac avOpé- 
movc. ‘“* Your fathers exhibited many and honourable deeds before all 


men.” Hence it frequently signifies “ with respect to,’ a general refer- 


ence, which in English is often expressed by the more definite ‘‘ on ac- 
count of,” ‘‘ in consequence of ;” as, gobsioBar etc TL, “to be alarmed on 
account of anything ;” dvoruyeiv éic¢ Tt, “to be unfortunate on any ac- 
count ;” Aodopelv teva etc TL, ‘to blame one on any account.” 


3. The idea of a direction or relation lies also at the foundation of the 


following combinations ; as, ei¢ dmaAdayd¢g KaKov, “ for a deliverance 
from evils ;” énoav é&¢ avdpeiov, “ they Mee valour ;” ei¢ TavTOv 
nrelv; “to be in the same circumstances ;” é¢ TooovTov, “ so far” or ** so 
much,” &c. 

4. In definitions of time ei¢ has several meanings. I. “ Towards ;” 
as, ei¢ éorépav, ‘“‘ towards evening.”’ II. Duration; as, ete éviavTor, 
“for a year.” III. A point of time; as, é¢ 76, “at dawn.” It is 
joined also frequently with adverbs of time ; as, ei¢ dmaé, “ once ;” ei¢ 
ei, “ for ever,” &c. 

5. With numerals ei¢ sometimes signifies ‘ about ;” as, vai¢ é¢ Ta¢ 
tetpakooiac, “ about four hundred vessels ;” and sometimes it makes 
them distributive ; as, ei¢ dvo, ‘ bint.” 

6. Frequently the noun which is governed by ete is understood, and 
it is then put with the genitive which is dependant upon that noun; as, 
ei¢ Aiyirrozo (supply Poor) ; ei¢ dudackadAwy (supply douara). This is 
especially the case with the names of deities; as, ei¢ “Apteuidoc, *‘ to 
Diana’s” (supply iepév). So in Latin, ventwm est ad Cereris, scil. tem- 


plum. 
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IV. Prepositions governing the 


GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
Ard. 

1. The primitive meaning of dia is “ through.” With the genitive 
this meaning may be considered under two relations: I. Of space and 
time ; II. Of cause and means. 

2. I. The relation of space and time; as, 70 éyyoc 7AGe did Tod C6- 
pakoc, “the spear went through the corslet ;” dv odtyovu sivas, ‘to be 
within a little distance of ;” rotawocg dia révte oTadiwy avagatvopevoc, 
“a river appearing five stadia off ;” dtd paxpod ypovov, ‘ after a long 
tume ;”” dv évdekdrov éreoc, “eleven years after.” But frequently, with 

_ ordinals, it expresses the recurrence of an action after a certain period of 
time ; as, va Tpitou éETeoc, “ every third year ;” dv’ évadrov éteoc, “ every 
ninth year.” 

-%. II. The relation of cause and means ; as, dv’ éavrod, “ by his own 
means By Ov ayyéAwv Aéyev, “ to announce by means of messengers ;”’ 
da TOV Od0aAudy opav, “to see by means of the eyes,” &c. 

4. With THE AccusaTIVE 6va@ is again to be considered under two 
relations : I. The relation of place; II. The relation of cause. 

5. I. The relation of place ; as, dvd movtiov xia ropetecbat, “ to go 
through the ocean wave ;” 01a ddpuata, ‘ throughout the mansion.” ILI. 
The relation of cause; as, dca TovTo, ‘on this account; dia Tove €b 
paxouévove kpivovtar ai wayat, “ batiles are decided by those who fight 
bravely.” 


Kara. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition denotes a downward di- 
rection towards an object. Hence we have, in the genitive, cata oxo- 
mov Tokeverv, ‘to shoot at a mark,” because the arrow, proceeding in a 
curve, descends to the mark; kata Koppn¢ torre, “to strike at the 
head,” i. e., down against. Hence is deduced the signification “ with 
respect to,” which frequently, however, may be rendered ** against.” 
Thus, cata Tivog eimeiv, “to say something with respect to any one,” 
or, if this be prejudicial, “to say something against one.” So also wed- 
decbat Kata Tod Ocod, ‘‘ to say something falsely of the Deity,” or “to 
speak falsely against the Deity.” On the contrary, péytorov ka? iuov 
éyxGuu, “ the greatest compliment paid you,” literally, “with regard 
to you,” “upon you.” 

™ 2. Kara is used, especially with the genitive, to denote motion from 
above downward, and then answers to the Latin de. Thus, 67 dé kar’ 
2 
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OvAvuroro Kapyvor, “he went down from the summits of Olympus ;” 
kar Od0ahudv Kéyur’ ayAbc, “darkness was poured down over his 
eyes ;” kat’ axpac, ‘from the top downward,” speaking of the destruc- 
tion of cities, whereas the Latins say “‘funditus delere.” Hence xara 
wxeipoc Bdwp diddvat, to pour water upon the hands ;” Kata yqe tévat, | 
‘to go beneath the earth.” i 

3. The following phrases are to be noticed: evyecbat xata Boos, * to ‘ 
vow anox;” ebyecOa Kal? éxardubye, “to vow a hecatomb.” In such; 
constructions as these the idea is implied of a vow offered down upon | 
(i. e., resting upon) something as its basis. In the following, xa? Lepdv | 
dubcar, “to swear by the victim,” the reference is plainer, for the party 
is supposed, according to the Grecian custom, to touch the victim at the | 
time of making the oath. | 

4, Wiru Tue Accusative karé chiefly indicates ‘“‘as relates to,” 
“according to.” Thus, kata Tov wavtniov aroKptoty, ‘as regards the | 
answer of the oracle ;” Taé kata Ilavoaviay kal OeutoTokAéa, “the things — 
relating to Pausanias and Themistocles.” 

5. From this general meaning several others are deduced. Thus, “ on 
account of ;” as, Kata 70 éyOoc 76 Aaxedatmoviwy, “on account of his 
hatred towards the Lacedemonians,” literally, ‘‘in accordance with.” 
Hence it is often put with verbs of motion, in order to show the object 
of them ; as, kata Aninv éxnA@oartec, ‘ having sailed out in quest of 
plunder,” literally, ‘‘ with reference to.” 

6. Kara is also joined with the accusative to denote similitude, cor- 
respondence, suitableness, &c.; as, maTépa Te Kal mnTépa evpHoetc ov 
kata Mibpadarny kat Thy yovaika advrod, You will find your father as 
well as mother very different people from Mithradates and his wife,” lit- 
erally, “ not in accordance with.” So also kar’ éuavtov, “ of the same 
kind as myself ;” ot ka? jude, “men of our station,” “of our charac- 
ter,” and also ‘‘ our contemporaries.”” And again, with comparatives ; 
as, weicov, 7) Kat’ avOpwrov, vooeic, “* You are labouring under a mal- 
ady worse than man can bear.” 

7. Kara is likewise joined se the accusative in definitions of place; 
as, KaTG OTpaTOY, * im the army ;” kat’ "Apyoc, “in Argos ;” Kata yiv, 
“by land ;” kata Tov tAobv, “on the voyage ;” Kata ®wxainy roAw, 
“near the city of Phocea.” Hence in Homer, ywouevoc kata Supdy, 
‘ enraged in soul.” 

8. It also appears in definitions of time; as, Kata Tov méhepon, “ at 
the time of (or during) the war ;” kata Tov Kata Kpoicov ypévov, “in 
the tame of Cresus.” Hence ot xa juas, ‘ our contemporaries,” men- 
tioned in 4 6. 

9 With numerals, kard serves to express the same as the Latin dis- 


* 
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tributives. Thus, ca éva, “ one by one,” “ singly ;” Kal? éxra, “ seven 
at a time ;” and without numerals; as, cata ujva, “ every month ;” Kav’ 
éviavTov, “every year ;” Kata woAec, “by cities; Kata Komac, “ by 
villages,” &c. 

10. It is often with its case expressed by an adverb in English; as, 
kata woipav, “ properly,” “ fitly ;” Kata puxpov, “ gradually ;” Kata 
Kpatoc, ‘vehemently,’ with all one’s might; xara dda, “ quickly,” 
“immediately,” &c. 


99 


‘Y rép. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is ‘‘ above,” “ over,” 
“beyond.” ‘Thus, 6 jAcoc Urép Huey Kal TOV oTéyGv Topevoucvos, ‘ the 
sun moving above us and our dwellings ;” inép ToAAwy, “ beyond many.” 
Hence also it is employed in speaking of the sites of towns and places 
on rivers or the sea, because they are higher than it; as, Avujy Kai woAL¢ 
brép avtod, “a harbour, and a city upon it.” 

2. From the primitive meaning is deduced that of “for,” “in behalf 
of,” when a person is supposed to go, as it were, in front of or beyond 
another, and occupy a place which the latter would otherwise have been 
compelled to fill; and in this way to act for or in behalf of that one. 
Thus, Sve drép tig TOAEwS, “ to sacrifice in behalf of the state ;” uday- 
ecdar wrép Tivoc, ‘to fight for one; Tiyswpeiv brép Tivog, “to punish 
for one.” Hence dedsévar vrép tivoc, ‘to fear for one.” 

_» 3, Connected with this is the meaning ‘‘ on account of ;” as, épidog 
4 brep, “on account of strife ;” dAyéwv imep, “ on account of sorrows ;” 
bnép ToD uy ToLely TO TpootatTopevoy, ‘‘1n order not to do what was 
ordered.” 

4, From the same source arises also the meaning “‘ for the sake of,” 
as used in prayers. Thus, kai wiv vrép maTpo¢ Kal pntépoc Kal TéKEOG 
Aicceo, “ and entreat him for the sake of his father, and mother, and off- 
spring.” 

5. With the accusative, vmép has the meaning of ‘‘ over,” as in the 
genitive ; as, pumtéovor vrép Tov douonv, ‘ they fling it over the house ;” 
and also the force of ‘“‘ above ;” as, bmép Ta TeooepyKovtTa én, “ above 
forty years.” So, also, vxép wopov, ‘‘ more than destiny requires,” liter- 
ally, ‘‘ above destiny ;” Umép Adyov, ‘ above all description.” 


V. Preposition governing the 
GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
e curt 
Ava. 
1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is directly opposite to 
that of kata, and denotes motion upward. Hence its original significa- 
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tion is “up,” “up on,” &c. This, however, seldom occurs, and deriv- 
ative meanings are more commonly found. 

2. Ava governs a-dative in the epic and lyric poets only ; as, ypvcé@ 
ava oxnntpy, “on the top of a golden sceptre ;” ypvoéae av inrote, 
“in a golden chariot,” carrying with it the idea of being mounted on 
high ; evder 0’ dvd oxdntw Atoc deroc, ‘‘ the eagle sleeps on the sceptre 
of Jove,” i. e., on the top of the sceptre; ava vavaiv, “in ships,” i. €., 
up on ships. 

3. Elsewhere it governs the accusative, and expresses, 1. A duration 
or continuance, both of time and space; as, dva Tov mOAEuoy TodTOY, 
“ throughout this whole war,” i. e., up along this whole war ; ava raoav 
muépav, * daily ;” ava dpa, “ throughout the mansion.” 

4, With numerals it makes them distributive ; as, dvd mévTe, “ five 
ai a time ;” ava mévte TMapacdyyac THE Huépac, ‘five parasangs each 


day.” 


VI. Prepositions governing the 
GENITIVE, DATIVE, AND ACCUSATIVE. 
"Auol. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is “ around,” * about,” 
“ round about.” 

2. WitH THE GENITIVE, Gyu@i has its primitive meaning; as, of 
Gugt TAavTHE OiKotoL THO TOALOC, ‘who dwell around this city ;” with 
this same case also it has the signification of ‘‘ concerning,” which it 
shares with wepi; as, dronéuroma évvvyor owl, av rept maLdoe éuod, 
augi loAvgeivng te diane Svyartpoc, OV oveipwv eidov “I turn me with 
horror from the nocturnal vision, which I saw in dreams concerning my 
son, and concermng my beloved daughter Polyxena.” 

3. Wirt THE Dative it signifies “‘ about,” in answer to the question 
“ where 2”? even when the whole thing is not covered; as, dui mAevpaic 
pacyahtothipac Bare, ‘ fling the broad bands of tron around his sides ;” 
idpdcet wév TEv TEeAQUOV duo oTHOEcary, “ the strap shall be moist with 
perspiration around the breast of each one.” 

4. Sometimes the case which is governed by the preposition does not 
express the thing about which something else is, but that which is about 
the latter; as, dug tupt otHoat Tpinoda, “to set the tripod on the fire, 
so that the latter blazes around it ;” audlt KAddorg Eecbat, “to sit sur- 
rounded with boughs.”’ Hence, when a place is only generally expressed ; 
as, 7plme 0 aud’ avTe, ‘he fell beside him ;” dugl tparélace xpéa dvedd- 
cayto, “they divided the flesh around the table,” i. e., the table where 
several sat, consequently in different places ; Gui divaig Kdpimov, “ neat 
the eddies of the Euripus.” 
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5. It has also with the dative the signification of “concerning,” whence 
are deduced the kindred meanings, “‘ on account of,” ‘ about,” “ through,” 
&c. Thus, rove pév ’Atpedv Kéta, Tove 0 aud’ ’Odvocei, “ some 
against the Atride, and some about Ulysses ;” rowRe’ audi yuvacki ro- 
div xXpdvov GAyea madoyelv, “to suffer woes for a ona tame about such 
a woman.” Hence audi tapbex, “ through fear.” 

6. With tHE AccusaTIvE audi denotes ‘about,’ in answer to the 
questions ‘“‘ where 2” and “‘ whither 2?” as, dori’ audi Bpayiova Kovdifur, 
“wielding lightly the shield about his arm ;” audi Waupabov éxBebrqjo- 
Oat, ‘‘ to be cast out into the sand,” so that the sand surrounds the body ; 
angi Te éxewv, “ to concern one’s self about anything.” 

7. "Audi frequently stands in this sense with the accusative, not to 
signify a surrounding, but only to denote a place generally. Thus, audé 
te Gotu épdopuev ipa Ceoiow, “ we offer sacrifices to the gods throughout 
- the whole city,” i. e., all around throughout the city. So du¢i OpjKny, 
“anywhere in Thrace,” i. e., in the whole of Thrace, round about. 

8. To this head belongs the phrase oi audi or wepi twa. It means, 

I. The person signified by the proper name, with his companions, 
followers, &c. ; as, Kai ol Gudi Tewciotparoy amixvéovrar ext 
the AOnvaing tepov, “and Pisistratus, with his troops, comes to 
the temple of Minerva.” So ot repi Opacibovdor, “ Thrasy- 
bulus with his followers ;” oi aud Opdéa, ‘‘ Orpheus with his 
scholars,” &c. 

II. Sometimes this phrase signifies merely the person whom the 
proper name expresses, but only in later writers. Thus, Ar- 
rian, Exp. Al. p. 385, ot audi Kparepov, “ Craterus ;” and 
again, Ailian, V. H. 1, 16, of audi Tov Kpitwva Kai Soppiav 
kat Gaidwva, “ Crito, and Simmias, and Pheds.” This usage 
occurs particularly in the later grammarians. 

III. Sometimes the phrase denotes- principally the companions 
or followers of the person indicated by the proper name, the 
latter bemg merely mentioned in order to express the former 
more definitely. Thus, Xen. Hist. Gr. 7, 5, 12, of rept ’Ap- 
yidapov, ‘ the companions of Archidamus.” 


"Ext. 
1. The primitive meaning of é7i is “upon,” whence various kindred 
meanings arise. 
2. Witn THE GENITIVE it signifies “on,” ‘ at,” “in,” or “ near;” 
as, én Tov Kody THe TOAEwG Body, ‘upon the public altars of the 
city 3” én xpato¢ Atuévoe, ‘at the head of the haven;” éaredreg eal Tov 
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Oupéwv, “ standing near the door.” Hence the phrase émi rév Topiwv 
duvovat, ‘to stand near and swear by the entrails.” 

3. It is alsoused in answer to the question “ whither 2” as, wAeiv éni 
aauov, ‘to sail towards Samos” (i. e., literally, “ to sail upon Samos’’) ; 
int Ldpdewy gevyerv, “ to flee towards Sardis.” Hence 6d0¢ 7 éxi Ka- 
ping pépovea, * the road that leads to Caria.” 

4. In definitions of time ézi has the meaning of “ during,” “ under,” 
&c.; as, éxi Kéxporoc, “during the time of Cecrops” (i. e., resting 
upon this period as a species of base) ; én’ eiphync, “in time of peace ;” 
éml TOV nuETEpwv TPOyOvuY, “in the days of our forefathers.” 

5. It has frequently also the force of the Latin de, and denotes “ of,” 
“ concerning,” &c. 3 as, Omep Eni THY SovAwy éhéyouer, “ what we were 
remarking concerning the slaves’ (literally, ‘‘were speaking wpon the 
subject of the slaves’’). 

6. With the verbs ‘‘to name,” ‘‘ to be named,” &c., it has the mean- 
ing of ‘ after,” “ from ;” as, dvoudleoOat éxi Tivoe, ‘‘to be named after 
one” (literally, ‘* to be named upon one’’). 

7. It often expresses a connexion, accompaniment, provision, &c., 
either with things or with persons; as, ém/ opikpOv Adywv, “with a few 
words ;” Kabjoro Kadduov Aadg Goridwy ért, “the people of Cadmus had 
sat down arrayed with shields ;” éxi mpoorodov pide xopetv, “to go 
accompanied by a single mazd-servant.”” Hence is deduced the mean- 
mg of ‘before ;” as, éxt paptipwr, “ before witnesses ;” émwopudcavTo 
éml TOV OTpaTnyOv, * they swore in the presence of the generals,” &c. 

8. In this way the following phrases appear to have originated: é¢’ 
éavrod, * by himself,” “ peculiarly ;” éxt opdv adrav, “ by themselves,” 
“unmixed with others,” &e. Hence é¢’ éavrod oikety, when said of 
states, means ‘to live by themselves, not dependant upon others, but hav- 
ing a constitution of their own.” 

9. ’Ezi is also used in the genitive with numerals; as, émi Tplév 
ot#vat, “to stand three deep ;” éxi Tecodpwr, * four deep ;” é¢ évog 
KataBaote nv, “the descent was by one at a time.” 

10. Witn tHe Dative ézi denotes, in particular, subordination, 
the being in the power of any one, &c. Thus, rév dvTwy Ta pév éotly 
id’ juiv, Ta 0 odk eq? tiv, “of the things that are, some are in our 
power (under our control), others are not 1m our power ;” él mavTEeoy 
eivat, ** to be dependant upon soothsayers ;” mocety tt émt Tuvt, “ to sub- 
mit a thing to any one’s judgment ;” To én’ éuoi, “as far as depends 
wpon me.” 

11. With the dative éi also denotes condition, especially in the phrase 
é@’ @ or é¢’ OTe, “upon condition.”’ ‘That also is regarded as a condi- 
tion, on account of which, in order to obtain it, something is done which 
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is the price or the foreseen result of the action. Thus, ém dapotc, ‘on 
account of promised gifts ;’ dapw éxi weydAw, “ for a large gift;” ént 
pooxe@ doewv, “to sing for the price of a calf ;” ént robto.c povore Gv, 
“to live upon condition of having this only ;? yépav avabeivar ’AndA- 
Awve etl macy Gepyia, “to consecrate a territory to Apollo, on condition 
of its remaining entirely uncultivated.” 

12. Hence it frequently expresses an object or aim, inasmuch as this 
is the condition upon which the action is performed. Thus, pj KAGrec¢ 
én Ondjoet pavéwor tuiv, “lest thieves appear to you in order to do you 
mischief ;” ovk éxi téxvy Euatec, ‘you have not learned it in order to 
exercise it as a profession ;” cyewv tTiva ént Savaty, “to lead one away 
to execution.” 

13. From this is deduced the meaning “on accownt of ;” as, époveiv 
ént TLvl, “ to pride one’s self on account of anything ;” Savualecbar eri 
Tivt, ‘to wonder on any account,” &c. 

14. Sometimes, also, it signifies “‘ at,” as a definition of place ; as, 
émt TO “AAnke woTaud, “at the river Alex ;” and sometimes it is em- 
ployed to express generally a combination or coexistence. ‘To this lat- 
ter head belong the phrases (jv ét mavoiy, “ to live, having children;”’ 
Chy év tootowy, “to live upon a footing of equal rights with others ;? ent 
dvokheia, “with disgrace ;” Kkabyoba éxt ddxpvor, “to sit down in 
tears,” &e. 

15. Frequently éz7, when thus construed, signifies not so much a be- 
ing together as an immediate following upon, or connexion of time and 
space; as, dvéotn év abTo bepavaac, “ Pheraulas arose wmmediately 
after ham ;” oyxvn éw oyxvn ynpackel, “ pear after pear grows ripe.” 

16. In many cases ézi with the dative has the same or a similar sig- 
nification with the genitive; as, émi yOovi, “‘ on the earth ;” éni vuxti, 
“in the night,” &c. 

17. With tHE Accusative ézi signifies particularly “upon,” 
“ against,” in answer to the question “‘ whither 2?” in those cases where, ; 
in Latin, 7m is put with the accusative ; as, dvabaivery é@’ inmmov, * to 
mount upon horseback ;” avabaivewy éxt Spovor, “to ascend a throne ;” 
émi Tiva pnxavaobat, ‘to contrive against one.” So in én 10da avay- 
wpetv, “to retreat,” where the Greeks seem to have had in view the re- 
turn into the place which the foot previously occupied. Hence ézié is 
often put after verbs of motion with substantives which do not denote a 
place, but an action, which is the end of one’s going ; as, lévas él Oy- 
pav, “to go upon a hunt ;” iévact éxi Bdwp, “to go in quest of water ;” 
éxi ti, “to what end?” “ wherefore?’ Sometimes, however, we find 
éi with the accusative after verbs of rest, but then motion is always im- 


plied with the preposition. Thus, iCeofac émi tu, “ to go anywhere in 
T 2 
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order to seat one’s self there ;” xetoOar énxt dpiotepa, “to be carried to 
the left and lie there ;” éxi ra telyn avtimaperdooovro, “‘ they were drawn 
up against them on the walls,” where the idea of advabdvrec, “ having 
ascended,’ is implied in ézi Ta Teiyn. 

18. With definitions of time it answers to the question ‘“‘ how long ?” 
as, émi ypovov, ‘ for some time ;” éni dbo juépac, “ for two days.” It 
is also used with definitions of space; as, émi tecoapdxovta orddia, 
* for the space of forty stadia.” With numerals it denotes “ about ;” 
as, éml Tolakdeta, ‘about three hundred.” 


Mera. 


1. The leading idea in this preposition is connexion, either in a greater 
or less degree. It is weaker, however, in this respect than ovv. 

2. WitH THE GENITIVE pera signifies ‘ with,” ‘together with ;” 
as, Kabjobat peta TOV GAAwY, ‘to sit down along with the rest.” Hence 
peta TLvoc eivat, “to be on any one’s side.” With the words “‘ to con- 
tend, fight, carry on war,” etd expresses the side which is favoured ; 
as, émoAéunoav meTa TOV ovuupadyuv Tpd¢ GAAHAovE, “ they waged war 
along with their allies against one another.” 

3. Hence arise various constructions, the basis of which is the idea 
of a connexion, which in other languages 1s differently expressed. ‘Thus, 
peta ToAtTeiag eivat, “to have a regular government ;” peta Tod Adyov, 
“under the guidance of reason ;” weta Tov vomwv, “ agreeably to the 
laws; peta xivddvor, “in the midst of dangers ;” pera madiae Kak 
olvov, ‘in yest and drunkenness.” 

4, With tHe Dative it occurs in the poets only, with the meaning 
of “among,” “with ;” as, weTa O& TpLTaTOLOLY dvaccev, “and he was 
reigning among the third (generation) ;” peta otpato, ‘among the 
army ;” viv 08 we? tyuetépyn Gyoph nua, “and now £ am sitting amid 
your assembly.” Hence arises the general meaning of ‘‘2n ;” as, 77- 
OdAov peta yepolv Evovra, “ holding the rudder in his hands ;” GAAny 
“piri igacve peta bpéowy, “ he wove another plan in mind.” 

5. With THE Accusative it denotes “ after,” of which instances 
everywhere occur. Thus, wera Taira, “after these things ;” weTa Tov 
avOpwror, ‘after the man,” &c. Hence also éreoOar meta teva, “to 
follow after one.” This literal following was transferred to a figurative 
following, or guiding one’s self by the example of another. Thus, pera 
cov Kal éuov Kno, ‘ agreeably to thy sentiment and mane ;” peta KAéoc 
Epyeobat, ‘to go for glory,” i. e., where glory called him (II. 20, 227). 

6. It is likewise joined, by the Attics particularly, with juépa alone, 
or with an ordinal number ; as, pel? juépay, “in the daytume ;” pera 
tpitnv nuépay, “on the third day.” 
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7. In Homer especially it means “‘ among”’ several, with plural or col- 
lective words, both where motion and rest are expressed. Thus, peta 
TavTac oundtcac, “among all his companions in years ;” we? ducdAov, 
“among the throng.’ 


Ilapa. 

1. The primitive meaning of rapd is “‘ by the sade of,” a signification 
which lies at the basis of all the other meanings assigned to this prepo- 
sition. 

2. Wits THE GENITIVE it signifies “from” (i. e., from the side of), 
and expresses motion from a place; as, ¢4cyavov épicoaro mapa unpod, 
“he drew his sword from his thigh; nap’ Aintao mAéovoa, “ sailing 
from Hetes.” Hence it denotes what originates and proceeds from 
something ; as, “abeiy mapa Tivos, ‘to learn from any one ;” ayyéAAew 
mapa TLvoc, ‘‘to announce from any one.” 

3. So also in the expressions, wap’ éavtod diddvat, “to give some- 
thing from his own substance ;” rap’ avtod, “ by his command” (Xen. 
H. G. 2, 1, 27), &e. 

4, Wit THE Dative it signifies “ with,” “at,” in answer to the 
question ‘“‘ where?” "Thus, ®yyiog b¢ fp jee rapa pynotipoty avayKn, 
“ Phemius, who sang with the suiters (i. e., among them) through com- 
pulsion ;” mapa Seoic Kai rap’ avOparote, ‘‘ with gods and men.” 

5. Wit tHE AccusaTIVE it signifies ‘‘ to,” ‘‘ towards” (i. e., to the 
side of); as, wapa vipac "Ayadv, “ towards the ships of the Greeks ;” 
mapa Kaybicea, “ to Cambyses ;” napa tTyv BabvAdva, “ to Babylon.” 
It is frequently used thus in answer to the question “where?” but then 
the idea of motion is always implied in the preposition. Thus, of pév 
KOlunoavTo Tapa Tpruvyora voc, “they on their part lay down to rest 
by the stern-fasts of the ship,” i. e., they went to and lay down by them. 

6. It often occurs with the meaning ‘‘in comparison with,” “ by the 
side of,” “for.” Thus, 6pdv ta éxitndevyata avtov éyytbev Tapa Ta 
tov GAdwy, “ seeing their objects of pursuit from near at hand in com- 
parison with those of the rest ;” &v nap’ éoAov ryjpata ovvdvo daiovtat 
Bporoi¢ abdvaror, “ for one piece of good fortune the gods bestow upon 
mortals a pair of evils ;” mapa ta GAAa Coa, “in comparison with the 
other animals” (Xen. Mem. 1, 4, 14). 

7. From the primitive meaning “‘ by the side of’’ are derived the fol- 
lowing phrases > rapa puxpov, * almost’’ (by the side of little); mapa 
mov, ** by far” (by the side of much), &c. 

8. It has also the meaning of ‘ along,” which results directly from 
the meaning “by the side of ;” as, rapa Siva Saddoone, * along the 
shore of the sea ;” rapa vijac iévat, ‘to go alongside the ships” (Eurip. 
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Bacch. 17), not, as elsewhere, “to go towards the ships.” Hence also 
of time, “during,” “throughout; as, wap’ bAov tov Biov, * through 
one’s whole life.” Especially when a definite point of time is expressed ; 
as, Tapa THY TooLy, “in drinking ;” map’ adta Ta adixqyarta, “at the 
very moment of the unjust transaction.” 

9. It has also the meaning of “against,” ‘contrary to,” ‘‘ otherwise 
than ;” as, wapa ddfav, “ contrary to opinion ;” mapa dvowv, “contrary 
to nature,” &c. 


Tlepi. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is ‘ about,” “ around,” - 
from which are deduced various other significations. 

2. WirH THE GENITIVE it answers most nearly to the Latin de, and 
denotes ‘of,’ “concerning,” &c.; as, wept Tivog Aéyetv, “to speak 
concerning any one.” ‘The most universal sense, however, is ‘‘ with re- 
spect to,” “‘as regards,” “in point of,” &c. Thus, wept pév 07 Bpd- 
CEwe Kal TOCEWS, “as regards, then, eating and drinking ;” oddeic ad- 
Tov TANBEos wépt KELog ovwbANHOFVat éoTL, ‘no one of them is worthy of 
being compared with it in point of size.” 

3. The following phrases serve to express value; as, woveiofar TL 
mept TOAAOd, ‘to value a thing highly,” i. e., in respect of much; 7yete- 
Gat TL wept wHeEloTov, ‘to regard a thing as of the greatest value,” i. e., 
in respect of very much. So, also, wovetobar te rept ptKpod, “ to set 
little value upon a thing ;” jyeio8ar Tt Tepi ovdEvec, ‘ to regard a thing 
as of no value.” 

4. In Homer epi often carries with it the meaning of superiority, 
and has the meaning of ‘“ above,” &c.; as, 20éAet wept mdvTov Eupevat 
GAhov, ‘ he wishes to be above all others ;” of epi wév BovAnv Aavady, 
mepi 0 éoTé wayeobat, ‘ ye who are superior to the rest of the Greeks in 
council, and superior in the fight.” Here BovAgy is governed, not by 
wept, but by kata understood. 

5. With tHe Dative it signifies “about,” “around,” “ on,” im an- 
swer to the question “where?” as, wept TH velpi ypvootv daxTvALov 
gépetv, “to wear a golden ring on the hand:’’ often when something 
surrounds that which is in the dative ; as, epi doupl jomazpet, “ he pant= 


ed around his lance,”’ 


i. e., on his lance; mexréra THde wept veoppavTw 
tiger, “ having fallen on this sword fresh sprinkled with blood.” So in 
the general designation of a place ; mepi ZxarHou mvAgot, “in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Scean gate.” Hence probably in Herodotus (9, 101), 
un wept Mapdoviw aration 7 ‘EAAdc, ‘lest Greece strike on Mardonius, 
as on @ shoal.” 

§. With the poets 7epé with the dative signifies also “ for,”’ answer- 
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ing to the Latin pre; as, repli 6660, “ for fear,” i. e., from fear, pre 
metu, 

7. WitH THE AccusaTIvVE it signifies particularly “‘ round about,” in 
answer to the questions “ where?” and “ whither?” as, Gopak epi ra 
orépva, “a corslet round about the breast.” It is here also used like 
agi, to denote not so much a surrounding as a place or region gen- 
erally. Thus, wep Oecoadiny, “ somewhere in Thessaly,” not “ around 
Thessaly.” 

8. It is often put also with definitions of time; as, epi TovTove Tove 


| Xpovouc, “about this same time ;” mepi mAGGoveav ayopayv, “ about the 


tume when the market-place fils.”” With numerals also it signifies 
“ about,” “nearly ;” as, wepl tproxtdioue, “ about three thousand.” 

Sat signifies also “* with regard to,”’ when it may be rendered “zn,” 
“ of,” “against ;? as, Guaptdvewy wept Twa, “io offend against any 
one ;” ddtKkog rept Tiva, “unjust towards one ;” owdpoveivy Tept TovE 
eovc, “to be sound in one’s belief as regards the gods.” 


TIpéc. 

1. The primitive idea expressed by this preposition is that of some- 
thing proceeding from one thing towards another. 

2. With THE GENITIVE it denotes “ from,” “ of,” “ by;” as, mpo¢ 
yap Atoc eiow dravtec Eevol, “ for all guests are from Jove,” i. e., are 
protected by Jove; zpoc¢ Supod, “‘ of one’s free will,” i. e., cordially ; To 
moLevpevon mpo¢ Aakedaipoviwr, ‘what was done by the Lacedemonians.” 

3. Hence result the following phrases: eivar mpd¢ tivoc, * to be on 
any one’s side,” like the Latin stare ab aliquo; 6 éott mpé¢ Tov AdiKy- 
KOTWY wadAov, ‘which 1s to the advantage rather of those who have acted 
wrongfully ;” 76 mpoc Keivov, “that which speaks for him,’ i. e., serves 
for his exculpation. Hence mpoc dixne¢ tu éyewv, for dixaroy eivar. So, 
also, mpoc matpoc, “on the father’s side ;” of mpoc aiuartoc, “ the rela- 
tions by blood.” 

4. It is often used with the genitive in entreaties and protestations ; 
as, Tpo¢ Tod cov Téxvov Kal Vedv ixvotua, “I supplicate thee by thy 
child and by the gods,” 1. e., by every consideration proceeding from 
them. 

5. It has also the meaning of “ towards ;” as, mpoc¢ TOALo¢, “ towards 
the city” (Il. 22, 198) ; mpo¢ weonubpine, “towards the South” (Herod. 
2, 99); mpd¢ nALov dvopéwr, “ towards the setiing of the sun” (Id. 7, 
115). : 

6. Wirx tue Darive it signifies chiefly either “‘ at,” “ with,” in an- 
swer to the question “‘ where?” as, mpd¢ TobTw bAog eiui, “ I am wholly 
at this,” i. e., wholly occupied with this ; mpdg¢ tive eivat, “to ponder on 
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anything :’ or else it has the meaning of “ beszdes,” “im addition to ;” 
as, Tp0¢ TovTolc, ‘in addition to these things ;” mpog éuol Kat col, “‘ be- 
sides thee and me.” 

7. Wir tHE Accusative it has the signification of “‘ to,” m answer 
to the question “ whither 2” as, aré6y poco wakpov “Odvuror, “ he de- 
parted to lofty Olympus ;” mpo¢ matépa Tov adv, “ to thy father.” Fre- 
quently, however, it expresses, generally, a direction to an object, with 
the meaning of “ towards,” ‘after ;” 
Aurora and the sun,” i. e., towards the rising sun (Il. 12, 239); mpo¢ 
Copov nepoevra, ‘towards the dark West’ (Ib. 240). Herodotus, in this 
sense, often puts the genitive, as above, 4 5. 

8. Sometimes it has the meaning of ‘‘ on account of ;”’ as, 7po¢g Ov THY 
éyiv Tavtyy, ‘on account, then, of this vision” (Herod. 1, 38): Aéyer¢ 
68 On TL Kal Tpog TL; “ you say, then, what, and on what account?” i. e., 
with what view (Plat. Hip. Min. p. 370, extr.). So, gobeiobat mpo¢ 74, 
“to be afraid on any account’ (Soph. Trach. 1211); Gavudley mpo¢g 
Tl, “to wonder on any account” (Id. Gad. C. 1119) ; mpog ovdév, “ on 
no account ;” mpo¢ Tada, “on this account,” &c. 

9. It has also, with the accusative, the meaning of ‘‘ for,” “with re- 
spect to ;” as, Kadoc mpoc Opouov, ‘ fair for running ;” TédEo¢ Tmpoc ap- 
ety, ‘matured for virtue.” Hence it is particularly used in compari- 


as, Tp0¢ 76 7 HéALOv Te, “ towards 


sons ; as, GmLoTov TAO0G We TPOG TO péyEebog THC TOAEwS, ‘an incred- 
able number for the size of the city,” literally, ‘‘2n comparison with ;’’ 
mepl THY codiay davdove mpog vude, ‘unfit for wisdom in comparison 
with you.” 

10. It also signifies ‘according to,” “‘ conformable to,” “ after ;” as, 
Tpo¢ Ta TOU BabvAwviov phuata, “ according to the words of the Baby- 
lonian ;” mpo¢ Tavtyy THY byunv, ‘in accordance with this prediction ;” 
ov mpo¢ TovG tueTépoveg Adyouc, “ not taking your words for a pattern.” 

11. The idea of direction towards some particular object is the ground- 
work also of the following phrases: oda mpod¢ dpbov yOu’ ’AytAAEiov 
Tago, ‘‘to ummolate, turning towards the lofty mound of Achilles’ tomb ;”’ 
OLexpiOnoav mpoc Te “APnvaiove kai Aakedatmoviove ol “EAAnvec, “the 
Greeks separated, and went over, some to the Athenians, others to the 
Lacedemonians.”’ 


12. It has also, with the accusative, an adverbial sense ; as, mpdc¢ 76 


0? ) 


devvov, ‘cruelly ;” mpo¢ TO Kaptepov, ‘violently ;” mpoc evoéberay, 
“* piously ;”” mpo¢ Biav, ‘perforce ;” mpog noovay, “ willingly.” 

13. With numerals it denotes ‘ about,” “nearly ;” as, mpoc TeTpaka- 
oiovc, “about four hundred ;” mpoc éxarov, ‘‘ nearly one hundred.” 
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i. The primitive meaning of this preposition is ‘‘wnder,” a significa- 
tion which it often has with the genitive; as, i710 yijc, “under the 
earth ;” and often it signifies “from under ;” as, d70 yOovoc jKE dowo- 
dé, ‘he sent rt from beneath the earth into the light.” 

2. Like the Latin sud, it sometimes expresses proximity with a higher 
place; as, 0@’ apuatoc, ‘‘ near the chariot,” where the reference is to 
one who is standing on the ground, with the chariot erect by his side. 
Hence, figuratively, ‘below the chariot.” 

3. From the meaning of ‘‘ under” is deduced that of “dy,” especially 
with passive verbs, the reference being to something under the influence 
of which a certain act is performed or result brought about. Thus, 
ératveicbar Ur Tivoc, “to be praised by any one ;” ogayeic tr’ Aiyio- 
Gov, ““immolated by Aigisthus ;” arobaveivy br6 tivoc, ‘io die by the 
hands of one ;” vm ayyédwy ropevecba, “to go by reason of messen- 
gers ;” aedda i706 bpovtijg matpog Arog cio rédovee, ‘the tempest, by 
the thunder of father Jove, descends to the plain; %7d Tév TpLdKovTa 
KOvetov mLovTec, “having drunk hemlock by command of the thirty.” 

4, From the two meanings of ‘‘ under” and ‘‘ by” combined seem to 
have arisen such phrases as the following : i760 goputyywv yopevery, ‘to 
dance to the music of harps ;” v7 aviAov Kopudlery, “to revel to the flute.” 
For here the preposition with its case appears to express, on the one 
hand, a kind of subordination, inasmuch as the subject of the action con- 
forms itself to the substantive which is governed by the preposition ; and, 
on the other hand, the action is effected, or at least defined, by the sub- 
stantive in the genitive, as in the construction of the passive with to 
and the genitive. 

5. With tHe Dative it has often the same signification as with the 
genitive, as, for example, with passivesyin the sense of a or ab. ‘Thus, 
@ UmLoyvod amoteTéAeotat cor 70n, ‘what you promised have been now 
done by you ;” mpoordiocg ovAdooetat, “he is guarded by his attend- 
ants.” So, also, as with the genitive, i710 bapbitw yopetvery, “to dance 
to the lyre,” &c. 

6. It often, in particular, when joined with this case, signifies “‘ under,” 
with the idea of subordination ; as, v76 tive eivat, “to be under one,” 
1. €., obedient to one; wovety Te rd TivL, “to submit anything to any 
one,” &c. ‘ 

7. With THE AccUSATIVE it signifies “under,” “at,” analogous to 
the Latin sub, in answer to the question “‘ whither?” as, v0 “IALov 7A- 
Gev, “he came beneath Iiium,” i. e., under the walls of Troy. It is 
likewise employed with this case in definitions of time; as, imd rove 
abrove xpovouc, “ about the same time.” 
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8. Sometimes it is found with the accusative, in answer to the ques- 
tion “where?” as, ovte treote oikjhuata bmO yHv, ‘nor are there any 
chambers under ground” (Herod. 2,127); et tiwag &yawto Tov be’ éav- 
Tove, ‘in case they thought highly of any of those under them” (Xen. 
Cyrop. 3, 3,6). Hence, im’ abyde dpav tL, “to examine anything by | 
the light,” i. e., under the light; with the light streaming down upon it ; 
O76 TL, ‘in some measure,” &c. 

9. With names of places it expresses proximity, like the Latin sud, . 
but refers to some elevated object. Hence, perhaps, the expression, 
bro OtKaoTHpLov ayeLv TLVvd, “to lead a person to the tribunal of judges,” 
the judges sitting on elevated seats. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS. 


1. Prepositions are often used as adverbs, without a case, especially 
év in the Ionic and Attic poets. Thus, év dé 67 kat Aeobioug cide, 
‘“Camong others, then, he took the Lesbians” (Herod. 3, 39); év 0’ o 
auppopoc Sede oxgnwacg éhavvet, Aowwoe eyOrotoc, woAty, “ while within 
the fiery god, in the shape of a most odious pestilence, having descended 
like a thunderbolt, ravages the city.” Among the Attic writers mpd¢ 
especially is thus used, with the meaning of “besides ;” as, Mevédae, 
Got dé Tade Aéyw, Opdow Te Tpdc, ‘ Menelaus, I say these things unto 
thee, and besides I will do them” (Eurip. Orest. 615). 

2. Hence in Ionic writers they are often put twice, once without a 
case adverbially, and again with a case or in composition with a verb. 
Thus, av 0’ Odvoev¢e roAdpuntic aviotato, “up thereupon arose the sa- 
gacious Ulysses” (Il. 23, 709); év dé kai év Méudr, ‘in Memphis also” 
(Herod. 2, 176), &c. 

3. In composition with verbs the prepositions are always used adver- 
bially. Hence, in the older state of the language, m Homer and Herod- 
otus, it is customary to find the preposition and verb separated by other 
words, and the former coming sometimes immediately after the verb ; 
as, Muiv amo Aoryov aydvac (Il. 1, 67); évapilov am’ évrea (Il. 12, 195) ; 
a6 pév oewitov OAecac (Herod. 3, 36), &c. Hence, when the verb 
is to be repeated several times, after the first time the preposition only 
is often used; droAei méAty, a0 O& marépa (Eurip. Herc. F. 1056); 
kata pév éxavoav Apvuov roALv, Kata dé Xapadpav (Herod. 8, 33), &c. 

4. In the cases mentioned under § 3 there is properly no tmesvs, i.e., 
the separation of a word used at that period of the language in its com- 
pounded form ; but the prepositions at that time served really as adverbs, 
which were put either immediately before or after the verbs. At a later 
period, however, particularly in Attic, the composition became more — 
firmly established, and the prepositions were considered as a part of 
the verb. In Attic writers the proper imesis is extremely rare: 
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5. The prepositions are often separated from their case. Thus, év 
yap oe TH vuKTi Tatty avatpéouat (Herod. 6, 69); especially when a 
word is repeated in two different cases; as, wap’ otx é0éAwv 2Oehoton 
(Od. 5, 155), &c. 

6. Prepositions likewise are often put after their case; as, vedv dro 
kal KAtovdwy, particularly in Ionic and Doric writers and the Attic poets. 
This takes place in the Attic prose writers only in zrep/, with the geni- 
tive, of which the instances are frequent. 

7. When a preposition should stand twice with two different nouns, 
it is often put only once by the poets, and that, too, with the second 
noun ; as, 7 Gace 7 ért ypc (Od. 12, 27); é6ddua Kat ody Oexdta yeved 
(Pind. Pyth. 4, 16), &c. 


SYN PAX 


THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article 6, 7) 76, is properly a demonstrative pro- 
noun, and is used as such, in the elder language, by Ho- 
mer, and, in imitation of him, by the later epic poets; as, 
6 yap BaolAnt yoAwbeic, “for this (deity) being incensed 
against the king ;” ta 0’ drowva déxveobe, “ and receive this 
ransom.” 

2. But in later Greek, and especially among the prose 
writers, the article is generally employed to mark emphasis 
or distinction, and loses its demonstrative force ;? as, 6 76A- 
Eog ovK avEev KLYOdVMY, | OE Elphyvn aKivdvvoc, “war is 
not free from dangers, but peace 1s without danger” (here the 
article is put on account of the opposition of war and 


1. The greater part of the rules which are common to the Greek and 
Latin languages are here omitted. 

2. But the prose usage, it must be remembered, is derived from the 
original demonstrative force of the article. Thus, 0 76Aeuoc is strictly 
“that state of things called war,” and 7 eipyvy, “that state of affairs 
termed peace.” So 6 Kipog is literally “ that well-known Cyrus.” 
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peace); 6 Kipoc roAAd &6vn kateotpéwaro, “ the celebra- 
ted Cyrus subdued many nations” (here the article is em- 
phatic). 

3. When a proper name first occurs in prose, it is with- 
out the article (unless meant to be emphatic) ; but when it 
occurs the second time it generally has the article.’ . This 
is called the usage of renewed mention. "Thus, jv Zevodov 
CMU RVGLOC 6 WEVTOL BEVOOHY GVAKOLVOLTAL LwKPA- 
TEL .... Kal 6 Lwxpadtne ovubovdAever avt@, “ there was 
Xenophon, an Athenian .... this Xenophon, however, con- 
fers with Socrates ....and he, Socrates, advises him.” 

4. But the article must always be omitted before a proper 
name when an additional substantive, with the article, is 
subjoined to the same for nearer definition ; as, Kvpoc, 6 
TaV Ilepodv Baotrebc, “ Cyrus, the king of the Persians ;” 
O76at, ai év Bowwria, “Thebes, the city in Beotia.” 

5. Every expression which does not merely indicate an 
object generally, but represents it as existing in a particular 
state or in a peculiar relation, is accompanied in Greek by 
the definite article; as, Tov yépovta aidetobat vpn, “ one 


5 ~ ~ , ) ~ 
TW@V TOV Blov ayabov j[eET- 


ought to reverence an old man; 
Evel Ost Kal TOV dovAor, “ even a slave ought to participate 
an the good things of life.” 

6. The article is used in prose with the demonstratives 
ovto¢g and éxsivoc, in which case the pronoun either pre- 
cedes the article or follows the substantive; as, ovtoc 6 
avip, or 6-avAp ovtog (not 6 obto¢ avAp), “ this same man.” 

7. The article is also added to the possessive pronoun, 
for the purpose of giving a more precise definition. Thus, 
éo¢ vide is merely a “ son of mine ;” but 6 &uo¢ vid¢ is 
“‘ my son,” who is already known from the context. 

8. Adverbial expressions become adjectives by the ac- 





1. Unless the interval be so extensive a one that the mind does not 
readily recur to the imdividual as having been before mentioned. ‘To 
this, however, there are several exceptions. 

2. Literally, “‘ the one that 1s old ;” ‘‘ the one that is a slave.” 
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cession of the article; as, ot maéAa advOpwrot, * the early 
race of men;” 0 petagv ypovoc, ‘ the intervening time.” 

9. The neuter of the article 76 is joined also to infini- 
tives, and forms in this way a species of verbal noun ; as, 
TO TpaTTELY, “ the doing ;” TO KadAwc Aéyety, “ the speaking 
well.” 

10. The article is also combined with pév and dé, and 
then has in some degree the force of a pronoun ; as, of 
uév &¢ gvyiyv étpadrovto, of dé éEpuervay, “ these, indeed, 
turned themselves to flight, but those remained ;” Tovc¢ pév 
émjvet, ToVG 0 éxdAacer, “the former he praised, but the 


latter he punished.” 


THE NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 


1. A verb agrees with its nominative in number and per- 
son; as, éy@ Aéyo, “I say ;” TovtTw T@ avope tyynoaoOny, 
“ these two men thought ;” ol Seot KoAdovar, “ the gods 
punish.” 

2. A neuter plural, however, is generally joined with a 
singular verb ;* as, dotpa daivetat, “ stars appear ;” TavTa 
éotlv ayadd, “ these things are good.” 

3. But when the neuter plural refers to living persons, 
the verb is often put in the plural also, because persons are 
for the most part considered separately by the mind, but 
things as forming a class.2 Thus, ta téAn oiréovorTo, 


1. When a substantive is omitted, they supply the place of substan- 
tives ; as, 7 avplov, “ the morrow,” supply 7juépa ; and again, of mA7- 
oiov, neighbours,” supply avOpwrot. 

2. Sometimes the article is s joined to an entire clause ; as, ééy Todo 
Bebainc irapsy, Tore Kab meEpt TOU Tiva TYLwpHoETaL TLC éxEivoy TPbTOV 
éséotat oxoreiy, “if this be firmly established, then will rt be allowed us 
also to consider in what manner one shall punish that monarch.” 

3. So in the neuter, ta wév—ra dé, ‘ partly—partly,” &c. 

4. This usage is more observed by the Attics than by the older wri- 
ters in the Ionic and Doric es and is frequently neglected by the 
Attics themselves. 

5. Sometimes we find even a singular verb following a masculine or 
feminine plural ; as, juvor répAeral, « hymns arise,” Pind. Ol. 11,4; 
ayeitat oudal pédewr, ‘ the voices of song resound,” Id. fragm. In the 
Attic writers, however, this takes place only where the verb precedes, 
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“the magistrates promised ;” toodde pév peta ’AOnvaiwv 
EOvn éotpatevor, “ so many nations served along with the 
Athenians.” 

4, When the subject consists of several persons or things 
singly specified, and which follow the verb, the latter often 
stands in the singular; as, ore kal év dAAag Té6AEOLY Gp- 
KovTec TE Kal Onpoc, “ there are in other cities also both ma- 
gistrates and a commons.” Here, if apyovtec stood alone, 
the verb would necessarily be eioé. a 

5. Collective nouns, on the contrary, that is, nouns sin- 
gular which express multitude or number, have often their 
verb in the plural ;' as, TO otpatémedov aveyopovy, “ the 
army retired ;” TOAD yévoc avOpHToOV YpOvTal TOUT, “a 
large class of men use this.” 

6. A dual nominative is sometimes joined with a plural 
verb ;? as, TO 0& Tay’ éyybOev 7AOOY, “ they two quickly 
drew near ;” audw Aéyovot, “ both say.” 

7. The nominative is often omitted when the verb itself 
expresses the customary action of the subject ; as, oaA7icez, 
“the trumpeter sounds his trumpet,’ where 6 oadmiKTig¢ is 
implied ; éxjpuge, ‘the herald made proclamation,” where 
6 Khpvé is implied. 

8. When two or more substantives are connected by a 
conjunction, the verb which belongs to all, instead of being 
in the plural, is sometimes found to agree with one of these 
substantives, and usually with that one which is nearest te 
it, and the most important in the sentence ; as, ool yap é0- 
in which case probably the author had the whole in his mind, and ex- 
plained or defined it afterward by the substantive in the plural. ‘Thus, 
dédoxTat gvyat, ‘exiles are decreed,” Eurip. Bacch. 1340. 

1. This construction occurs even in the genitive absolute; as, Tod 
otoAov TAcévtwv, Demosth. in Mid. 45. 

2. Sometimes, on the other hand, the dual of the verb is put with the 
plural nominative, even when more than two persons are signified. ‘This 
occurs chiefly in the earlier epic poets, and is not found in the tragedians 
and prose writers. Many scholars consider the passages in question 
corrupt, or think that they must be explained otherwise. The whole 


difficulty is removed, however, by regarding the dual as originally an 
old form of the plural,-limited subsequently to the expression of two. 
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we vikny Zevo Kpovidne nat ’ArdoAA wy, “ for unto thee has 
Jove, the son of Saturn, given victory, and Apollo.” 

9. Sometimes a nominative is put without a verb follow- 
ing, and is then called the nominative absolute; as, éxetvor 
0& eiceAOovrec, eimev 6 Kpitiac, “ they having entered, Crit- 
tas said.” 


THE SUBSTANTIVE AND ADJECTIVE. 


1. An adjective is often put in the neuter gender, with- 
out regard to the gender of the substantive which stands 
with it in the sentence, yp7jua being understood, and re- 
mains in the singular even when the substantive is in the 
plural ;' as, ovK adya0ov 7 ToAvKopavia, “the government 
of the many is not a good thing ;” pwetabodai eiot Avrnpor, 
“ changes are a sad thing.” 

2. An adjective of the masculine gender is often found 
with a feminine noun of the dual number, and under this 
rule are also included the pronoun, participle, and article ;? 
as, Guba) TOUTW TH TOAEE, “ both these cities ; Ovo yvvaike 


’ Ta) wELpe, “ the two 


Epicovte, “ two women quarrelling ;’ 
hands.” 

3. An adjective is often put in a different gender from 
the substantive with which it stands, as referring to the 
person or persons implied by that substantive ;° as, pide 
rékvov, “ dear child” (Il. 22, 84), spoken of Hector; téxo¢ 
atpvTovn, “ indefatigable offspring” (Z7. 2, 157), spoken of 
Minerva. 

4. Hence a collective noun in the smgular number, and 
of the feminine or neuter gender, is often accompanied by 
the adjective in the plural and masculine; as, éyouev tiv 

1. In all such constructions as these, the substantive is regarded by 
the mind as representing merely some general class of things, and hence 
the adjective is put i the neuter gender. 

2. Hence it has been inferred that the dual of the adjective, pronoun, 


participle, and article had originally only one form, namely, the mascu- 


line. 
3. Grammarians call this synesis (ovveocc), i. €., an understanding of 
the person implied by the substantive. 
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GAAnv irnpeciay TAsiove Kal dueivove, “ we have the rest 
of the crews more numerous and skilful.” 

5. Among the tragic writers, when a woman speaks of 
herself in the plural number, she uses the masculine; and 
the masculine is also employed when a chorus of women are 
speaking of themselves. ‘Thus, oi mpoOvjoKxortec (Kurip.), 
where Alcestis speaks of herself; @xtetp’ dxovoag (Eurip. 
Androm.), “I pitied, on having heard,’ where the chorus 
speak. 

6. A substantive is often used as an adjective ;’ as, yA@o- 
oav ‘EAAdda édidake, “ he taught the Greek tongue.” 

7. The substantive is often changed into a genitive plu- 


1 


ral; as, ol ypnoTol TOV avOpeOTwr, “ the worthy ones among 
men,” for of ypnotot avOpwrot, “ worthy men.” 

8. This construction takes place also in the singular, es- 
pecially in Attic ; as, T7v TAEiotyY THC OTpatiac (Thucyd.), 
“the greatest part of the army ;” Tov ToAvY TOV xpédvoD, 
“@ great part of the time.” 

9. An adjective in the neuter gender, without a substan- 
tive, governs the genitive; as, wécov muépac, “ the middle 
of the day ;” Téc0v opidov, “ so great a throng.” 

10. Adjectives are very often put in the neuter singular 
and plural, with and without an article, for adverbs; as, 
Tp@ToV, ‘in the first place ;” TO TPWTOYV, “ at first ;” KpU- 
gaia, “ secretly ;’ datdpa, “ cheerfully.” 


PRONOUNS. 


1. The noun to which the relative refers is often omitted 
in the antecedent proposition, and joined to the relative in 
the same case with it; as, ovTd¢ éotiv, bv eldec dvdpa, 
“this is the man whom you saw ;” obk YW, OTLVL TLOTEVOAL 
av dvvaipny dirw, “I have no friend on whom I might rely.” 





1. This is of very ordinary occurrence in our own language; as, sea- 
water, howse-dog, &c. 

2. The substantive is here considered as a whole, and the adjective as 
a part. 
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2. The relative often agrees with its antecedent in case, 
by what is called attraction ; as, odv tToi¢ Onoavpotc, ol¢ 
6 TatThp Katéderev, “ with the treasures which his father left 
behind ;” aywv and Tav TOAEwWY, OY ErELoE, OTPATLGY, 
“leading a body of troops from the cities which he had per- 
suaded.” 

3. If, in this attraction, the word to which the relative 
refers be a demonstrative pronoun, this pronoun is generally 
omitted, and the relative takes its case; as, odv oi¢ pdA- 
tora dtieic, “with those whom you most love,” for obv Tov- 
TOLG OVG WdALoTG otrEIc. 

4. Sometimes the antecedent takes the case of the rela- 
tive; as, GAAov ovk olda, ov av Tebyea Obw, “I know not 
any other whose arms I may put on.” 

5. The nominative of the personal pronoun is usually 
omitted with the personal terminations of verbs, as in 
Latin, except where there is an emphasis; as, dAAd Trav- 
TWC Kal Ov Oe abTHY, “ but you, by all means, shall even 
see her.” 

6. ‘The possessive pronouns are only employed when an 
emphasis is required; in all other cases the personal pro- 
nouns are used in their stead; as, mat7p 7uov, “ our fa- 
ther” (literally, “ the father of us”); but mat7p muétepoc, 
“our own father.” 

7. A substantive is sometimes put in the genitive, as in 
apposition with another genitive implied in a possessive 
pronoun ;' as, éxxowere Kopag Tov ye ody ddOadudy Tov 
mpéabewe, “ may a raven strike out the eye of you the ambas- 
sador.” 

8. The possessive pronoun is sometimes used objec- 
tively ;? as, o0¢ 7600c, not “thy regret,” but “ regret for 





1. So in Latin, mea ipsius causa, where ipsius is in apposition with 
the genitive implied in mea. So, also, nomen meum absentis, meas pr@- 
sentis preces” (Cic. Planc. 10, 26). 

2. This is called by the older grammarians the passive use of the pos- 
sessive. Consult Ruddiman, Instit. G. L. ed. Stallb. vol. ii., p. 50, 
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thee ;” Tapa vovdernuata, “ the lessons which thou givest 
me.” . 

9, The pronoun avroc¢ is often used after ordinal num- 
bers, to show that one person with several others, whose 
number is less by one than the number mentioned, has done 
something ; as, KopivOiwyv orpatnyoc qv ZevondAsione, 
méuTTOG avToc, “ Xenoclides was leader of the Corinthians 
along with four others.” 

10. The demonstrative pronouns ovro¢ and 6de are gen- 
erally distinguished in this way, that ovto¢ refers to what 
immediately precedes, and 6de to what immediately fol- 
lows. Thus, wéupaca 7 Touvpic nipvea édeye Tade, 
“ Tomyris, having sent a herald, announced as follows ;” 
Tavta 0& akovoac eime, “having heard these things, he 
said.” , 

11. The demonstrative pronouns are often used instead 
of the adverbs “here” and “ there ;” as, GAN’ 70’ dxadav 
Ek OOmwy EpyeTat, “ but here comes a maidservant out of the 


> abTat yap, avtat TAnoiov SpeéoKovot pov, “ for 


mansion 5° 
there, there, they are leaping near me.” 

12. The reflexive pronoun éavTov is sometimes used for 
the other reflexive pronouns of the first and second per- 

ol ‘6 a e ~ z), 7 9 14 (ee2 

sons ;' as, det 7uUa¢ avepéobat éavTove, “it behooves us to 
ask our own selves ;” ei 0’ érnTtbpwe wopov TOV avTI¢ oioOa, 
“but of you truly know your own fate.” 


THE GENITIVE? 


1. The verbs ciue and yiyvouat, denoting possession, 
property, part, or duty, require the genitive ; as, TovTo TO 
mediov HV pév TOTE TOY Kopacpiwy, “this same plain be- 


99 


longed formerly to the Chorasmians ;” ToAAj¢G avoiac éoti 





1. Some accompanying gesture must be supposed, that may serve to 
express the reference of the pronoun. 

2. The fundamental idea of the genitive is that of separation or ab- 
straction, of going forth, from, or out of anything. 


: 
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Onpacbat Kevd, “it is the part of great folly to hunt after 
vain things.” 

2. The genitive is used with verbs of all kinds, even 
with those which govern an accusative, when the action 
does not refer to the whole object, but only to a part; as, 
omTHOaL KpEewy, “to roast some flesh;” EtEewov THG yinc, 
“they laid waste a part of the country ;” mapoigac tho Y0- 
oac, “ having opened the door a little.” 

3. On the general principle of reference to a part, the 
genitive is put with verbs that denote “ to take hold of,” “ to 
touch,” and also with their opposites, ‘“ to let go,” “to loose,” 
&c.; as, ZAdbovto tio Sévye, “ they took hold of his gir- 
dle ;” et tig bua@v destacg BovAetat TH Eune aacbaL, “ if 
any one of you wishes to touch my right hand ;” thod’ éxov- 
oa Trardo¢ ov peOnoopat, “I will not willingly let go of this 
my child.” 

4, On the same principle of a part, the genitive is put 
with the verbs piuvjoney, “ to remind ;” peuvnobat, “ to 
remember ;” AavOavecbat, “to forget,” because remember- 
ing and forgetting refer always to particular properties and 
circumstances only, and therefore to parts of the whole. 
Thus, diAwy Kal TapovTwy Kal andvTwY péuvnoo, “ re- 
member friends both when present and absent ;” ovdé tOTE 
EmLAHoowat avTov, ‘even then I will not forget him.” 

5. The genitive is also put with the verbs “to begin,” 
such as dpyelv, apyecOa, vTapyeryv, &c., because here 
also the reference is only to a part, that is, the commence- 
ment of an action; as, dpyete adiKiac, “ begin injustice ;” 
innpiav tho édevOepiag andon TH ‘EAAdOL, “ they made a 
beginning of freedom for all Greece.” 

6. Verbs signifying the operations of the senses, such as 
“ to hear,” “ to feel,” ‘‘to smell,” and the like, but not those 
denoting “to see,” require the genitive ;' verbs signifying 





1. The genitive is put with these verbs only of the object which pro- 
duces the thing perceived, or of an occurrence of which we perceive only 


a 
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“to see” take the accusative. ‘Thus, tavto¢ Baotdeve 
dKovel, “a king hears everything ;” 66@ pvpov, “I smell of 
myrrh.” 

7. Adverbs of place and time require the genitive, be- 
cause the adverb denotes a single point only, but the sub- 
joined definition of place and time designates the whole ;. 
as, TavTaxoD yn, “ everywhere on earth ;” Owe THC NuEpac, 
“late in the day.” 

8. Time when, that is, part of time, is put in the genitive ; 
as, Vépove TE Kal yEl@voc, “in both summer and winter.” 

9. The material of which anything is made is put in the 
genitive, the thing made being a single object, but the sub- 
joined definition denoting an entire class or kind of materi- 
als, part of which go to compose that object; as, Tov did- 
pov éroinoev ioxupwv gbAwyr, “ he made the chariot of strong 
wood.” 

10. The superlative degree is also followed by a geni- 
tive, this genitive marking the entire class, of which the 
superlative indicates the most prominent as a part or parts ; 
as, EvO.oTo¢ TavTWY, “ most hated of all;” aptoror Tpdwyr, 
bravest of the Trojans.” 

11. Hence the genitive is put also with verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs, which are either derived from superlatives, or 
in which merely the idea of preferableness is implied ; as, 
ExaAAiotEeveTo TAaGaY yvvalK@y, “ she was the handsomest 


single parts. The thing perceived, on the contrary, stands in the accu- 
sative. Hence, for the various construction of these verbs, the following 
rules obtain: 1. If the person alone is named, this stands in the genitive. 
2. If both person and thing are named, the person stands in the genitive 
and the thing in the accusative ; as, TovTo Lwxpdtove HKovoa. 3. If 
the thing alone is named, the question then is, whether this is.conceived 
as a simple part which I comprehend with my senses, or as a compound 
whole of which single parts only are perceived ; in the first case the ac- 
cusative stands, in the second the genitive; as, o¢ jo0eTo Ta ylyvoueva, 
“when he perceived what was taking place.’ On the contrary, always 
aicbavecba Kpavyjc, Copt6ov, &c., because one can only perceive indi- 
cations of the noise. In like manner, Gkovery dixne, ‘‘ to hear a suit ;” 
aicbdvecbar énibovaje, “to perceive a plot ; but vvievar Ta Aeyoueva, 
‘to comprehend or understand, what is said.” 
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of all women ;” dvanpereic Svntey, “ conspicuous among 

mortals ;” é&oywo mavTwY, “in a manner surpassing all.” 

12. To words of all kinds other words are added in the 
genitive, which show the respect in which the sense of 
these words must be taken; and, in this case, the geni- 
tive properly signifies “ with regard to,” ox ‘‘in respect of ;” 
as, VAN TMG 6 TOTOG Exel; “ how is the place with regard 
to timber?” ovyyvopyov THY avOpwoTivwy ayapTnudTor, 
“ forgiving with respect to human errors ;” Toppw THG HALK- 
tac, “ far advanced in years” (properly, “ far advanced with 
respect to years”). 

13. Hence all words expressing ideas of relation, which 
are not complete without the addition of another word as 
the object of that relation, take this object in the genitive : 
and to this rule belong in particular the adjectives “ expe- 
rienced, ignorant, desirous,” and the like, as also the verbs 
“to concern one’s self, to neglect, to consider, to reflect, 
to be desirous,” &c. Thus, éuretpoc naxnev, “ experienced - 
in evils ;” amratdevToc apEeTnc, “uninstructed in virtue ;”! Tov 
Kolvov ayabov éeniedeioOa, ‘to take care of the common 
good ;” peyaddwy éercOvpety, “ to desire great things.” 

14. Words signifying plenty or want are followed by a 
genitive, because the term,which expresses of what any- 
thing is full or empty,indicates the respect in which the 
signification of the governing word is taken; as, jeoTo¢ 
kakov, “ full of evils ;? éEpnuoc didwy, “ destitute of 
friends ;? TAnoOjva vooov, “to be full of sickness ;” 
deiaOat oikeTa@v, ‘ to be in want of inhabitants.” 

15. The comparative degree is followed by a genitive, 
‘because this genitive indicates the respect in which the 
comparative is to be taken; as, peiGwy Tatpoc, “ greater 
than a father,’ which properly means, “ greater with respect 
to a father.” 


1. Hence appears to have arisen the rule found in most grammars, 
that adjectives compounded with @ privative govern the genitive. But 
& privative cannot well determine the use of either the genitive or any 


other case. 
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16. All words derived from comparatives, or which in- 
volve a comparison, are followed by the genitive; as, 7jT- 
Tao0ai tLvoc, “to be defeated by any one” (literally, “ to be 
less than any one”) ; votepaioc tHe payne, “ after the bat- 
tle ;” meptyéveoOat Tov Baotréwe, “ to prove superior to the 
king 3? debtEpoc ovdevec, “ second to no one.” 

17. All verbs that are equivalent in meaning to a noun 


and verb, and especially those in which the idea of ruling — 


is implied, are followed by a genitive; as, dvdcoety TOV 
Mijdwyr, “ to reign over the Medes” (equivalent to dvaé eivat 
-av Mfdwyr); apyety avOparwy, “to rule over men” (equiv- 
alent to dpywy eivat avOp@rwy) ; and, in the same manner, 
Kuplevely for KUpLoc Elvat; TYpavvevery for THparvoOg Elva, 
Sc. 

18. Words indicating value or worth require the genitive ; 
as, épdet TOAAGY déta, “he performs actions equivalent to 
those of many;” iatpo¢ ToAAwY ayTdétoc, “a physician 
equal in value to many men.” 1 

19. All verbs denoting “to buy,” “to sell,” “to ex- 
change,” &c., are followed by a genitive; as, @vovyTat 
rac yuvaikac ypnudtwv ToAAGY, “ they purchase their wives 
ém@Aovy TOAAOD ToI¢g aAAotG, “they sold 
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“for much money ; 
for a large sum to the rest.” 

20. All verbs denoting ‘“ to accuse,” “ to criminate,” &c., 
are followed by a genitive ;' as, ypadowaz oe dovov, “ I ac- 
cuse you of murder ;” diwgomat oe detdiac, “ I will prosecute 
you for cowardice.” | 

21. The genitive often stands alone in exclamations, 
with and without an interjection, as Indicating the cause 
from which the feelmg in question originates; as, 7"Q Zev 
Baotrev THC AenTOTHTOG THY dpevov ! “ Oh supreme Jove, 
the acuteness of his intellect !” “AtroAAov, Tov yaouhwatoc! 
“ Apollo, what a pair of jaws !” 





1. The genitive here denotes the object of the action. For this same 
reason évexa and vrép govern the genitive. 


\ 
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1. The dative stands in answer to the questions to whom 
or what? for whom or what? to whose advantage? io whose 
disadvantage? as, dwkd oot TO BibAiov, “ I gave the book 
to thee ;” EmeoOE pot, w Traidec, “ follow me, my children ;” 
émLTATTW Gol TOUTO, “ I enjoin this upon you.;” Yeoic apéa- 
Kel, “he pleases the gods ;” pirog éxeiva, “a friend to him ;” 
ayaGov Ty 7OAeL, “ good for the state.” 

2. Words which express the idea of approach, meeting, 
union, OY connexion, as well as all verbs implying an action 
which cannot be accomplished without approach to the ob- 
ject, as, to associate, to speak, to converse, to pray, to dis- 
pute, to contend, to vie, to be attentive, and the like, are 
joined with the dative; as, 690 ijuiv Capbdpove mpooLdv- 
tac, “ I see barbarians approaching us ;” un épie Toig yor- 
Evolyv, “contend not with your parents ;” evyovtTat TaoL 
Veoic, “ they pray to all the gods.” 

3. Verbs to rebuke, to blame, to reproach, to envy, to be 
angry, take the dative of the person; as, éwol Aotdopjoerat, 
“he will reprove me;” péupopmat toig apyerv BovAopévorc, 
“I blame those who wish to rule ;” ov POovette TOUT, “ envy 
not this man;” ti yvaderaiver¢ TH SEepadtrovte ; “ why art 
thou angry at the attendant ?” 

4. Words implying equality, resemblance, suitableness, 
or the contrary, have the dative case ; as, too¢ toic¢ ioxyv- 
poic, “ equal to the powerful ;” Eotxac dovAw, “ you resemble 
a slave ;” avomotoc Ta TraTpi, “ unlike his father.” 

5. In like manner, the dative stands also with 6 avrtéc, 
because it expresses perfect equality; as, év T@ avTo 
KLVdvVe Tog davdAoTtartotc, in the same danger with the 
worst ;” Tolg avToig Ktpw orrAore, “ in the same arms with 
Cyrus.” 

1. The dative serves to designate the more remote object, that is, it 
designates the object which merely participates in an operation, without 


being immediately affected by it, or in which the effect or consequence of 
an action is shown. 
x 
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6. The means by which, and the znstrument with which, 
a thing is accomplished, are both put in the dative, since 
this case also serves in Greek to indicate all definitions 


that are mentioned incidentally and secondarily tothe main | 


object ;' as, Tolv 6@Gadpotv opmperv, “ we see with the two 
eyes ;” ot TroAgutoe EbaAAoY ALOolc, Kat ErraLov payaipatc, 
“the enemy threw with stones and struck with swords.” 

7. The motive and cause are put in the dative, and hence 
the verbs “to rejoice,” “to be delighted,” “to be grieved,” 
&c., govern the object by which the feeling is occasioned 
in the dative ; as, P66w anndAdor, “ they departed through 
fear ;” cot yaipovoiy, “ they delight in thee ;? Avrovpeba 
Tovtole, ‘ we are grieved by these things.” 

8. The manner and way in which a thing takes place are 
put in the dative ; as, Bia ei¢ tHv olxiay eionAOor, “ they 
entered into the house by force ;” mavta dteTéTaKTO [éTPW 
kat ToTW, ‘all things were arranged by measure and by 
place.” 

9. The period of time at which a thing takes place, or 
during which a thing continues or exists, is put in the da- 
tive ; as, T]0e TH VUKTL, “on this very night ;” Tpl¢ Evikn- 
oav TavTy TH Nuépa, “they conquered thrice during this 
same day.” 

10. The verb eipl, when put for vw, “ to have,” governs 
the dative ; as, 000tg obK qv dpyupos, “as many as had not 
money.” 

11. An impersonal verb governs the dative; as, &eort 
pot arévat, “it is lawful for me to depart.” 

12. Neuter adjectives in Téov govern the person in the 
dative, and the thing in the case of the verb from which 
they are derived; as, TovTo trorqtéov éori pol, “I must do 
this ;” Tovtov émipednréov early bpiv, “ you must take care 


of this.” 





1, Hence the verb ypfoGar, * to use,” “to make use of,” takes the 
dative. 
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ACCUSATIVE. 

1. A verb signifying actively governs the accusative ; as, 
ol “EAAnvec évixnoay tov¢ Iépoac, “ the Greeks conquered 
the Persians.” : 

2. Other verbs also, which in Latin frequently take the 
object in the dative, or are connected with it by a preposi- 
tion, require in Greek the accusative ; such as verbs signi- 
fying “ to benefit,” “ to injure,” and, in general, all which de- 
note an action tending to the advantage or disadvantage of 
a person ;' as, wpéAjoe Tove ovvdvtac, “he benefited those 
” 0 KoAakEvwv Tove didove BAdT- 
Tél, “he that flutters injures his friends ;” Tluw@povvTat TovsS 
adikove, ‘ they punish the unjust.” 

3. The accusative also occurs in Greek with intransitive 
verbs, when the object which receives the action contained 
in the verb is definitely assigned, as in verbs signifying “ to 


who associated with him ; 


go,” “ to come,” “ to reach,” “to arrive at,’ &c. Thus, t7v 
vioov adikero, “he came to the island ;” TropevecOat odor, 
“to go upon a journey.” 

4. Every Verb may take an accusative of a cognate noun; 
as, KLVOvVEvOW TOUTOV Kivdvvoy, “ I will encounter this dan- 
ger;” nobévnoay tatitnv acbéveray, “ they were sick with 
this sickness ;” émipédovTa maoav érrypéderay, ‘“ they exer- 
cise all care ;” TOAEuov TroAEUnGoLEY, ‘ we will wage war.” 

5. Many verbs, the action of which admits of more than 
one object, without determining the nearest, have in Greek 
a double accusative, namely, the accusative of the person 
and the accusative of the thing. To these belong verbs 
signifying “to do good or evil to one,” “to speak good or evil 
of one,” “to ask,” “to demand,” “ to teach,” “to put on or 
off,” “to take away,” “to deprive,” *‘ to conceal,” &c. ; as, 
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1. The verb Avoutedeiv, “to be of use to,” always takes the dative ; 
on the contrary, the occurrence of @peAeiv with the dative is rare, and 
confined to the poets; as, Soph. Antig. 558, ote Ttoi¢ Vavoto. age- 
jet. 
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Kaka TOAAG Eopye Tpwac, “ he has done many evils to the 
Trojans ;? aya0a eimev abtove, “he said good things of 
them ;” eipeto arravtag¢ Tov Traida, ‘‘he asked all about his 
son ;” Tovg pabntac édidage owhpoovyny, “he taught his 
disciples continence.” 

6. Verbs governing two accusatives in the active retain 
one in the passive, namely, the accusative of the thing ; as, 
OKITTpov Tyuac TE aTrooVAaTAL, “ he is despoiled of his scep- 
tre and honours ;” éradev0n ovoikjy Kat pytopiKqy, “ he 
was taught music and rhetoric.” 

7. When, in addition to the whole object, which receives 
the action of the verb, particular specification is also made 
of a part, in which this action is principally shown, both 
the whole and part stand, especially with the poets, as 
proximate objects in the accusative ; as, ply lovta Bade 
oT79oc, ‘he wounded him, as he came on, in the breast ;” Tp0- 
poc UTHnABE yvia Exaoror, “ trembling came upon each one 
in his limbs beneath.” 

8. Since the accusative serves always to designate the 
object upon which an action immediately passes, it fre- 
quently stands also with intransitive verbs and adjectives 
containing a general expression, and indicates the part or 
more definite object to which this expression must be prin- 
cipally referred. ‘This is called the accusative of nearer 
definition, and is to be expressed in English by different 
prepositions, especially by in, as to, with respect to.’ ‘Thus, 
TOV OakTVAOY ady@ TovToY, “I feel a pain in this finger ;? 
modac wKvg ’AytAdeve, “ Achilles swift as to his feet ;” Xv- 
pos qv tiv Tmatpida, “he was a Syrian as to his native 
country ;” TO dévdpoyv TEevThKovTa TrodwWY éoTL TO vDoG, 
“ the tree is fifty feet in height.” 

9. Time how long is put in the accusative; as, d00v ypd- 
vov dv TOAEN0G 7), “ for as long a time as there may be war ;” 





1. It is generally assumed that xard, or some other preposition, is un- 
derstood in such constructions, but this is not correct. 
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kat yOé¢ O& Kat TpitnVY jmépav TO abTo TovTO EnpaTToD, 
“ they did this same thing during both yesterday and the day 
previous.” 

10. Distance and space are put in the accusative; as, 
anével OKTO NuEp@Y Odov G76 BabvAwvoc, “ it is distant a 
journey of eight days from Babylon.” 


VERBS PASSIVE. 

1. Verbs of a passive signification are followed in Greek 
by a genitive, governed by w70, a6, éx, mapa, or mpbc ; 
as, 0 vouc 70 olvov StapOeiperat, “ the understanding is 
impaired by wine ;” dAdat yvapuat ad’ Exdotwv édésyorTo, 
“ other opinions were expressed by each.” 

2. The dative, however, is sometimes employed by the 
poets instead of the genitive; as, "AylAAni édayn, “he was 
subdued by Achilles.” 

3. The dative is very frequently put with the perfect 
passive of verbs, whose perfect active is not much used ; 
as, TavTa AéAeKToL Nyiy, “ these things have been said by 
us,” for A€Aoya TavTa. 


INFINITIVE. 


1. The infinitive mood is used to express the cause or 
end of an action ; as, VéAw ade, “ I wish to sing.” 

2. The infinitive, with the neuter of the article prefixed, 
is used as a species of verbal noun ; and very frequently 
the article is thus appended to an entire clause, of which 
the infinitive forms a part; as, TO Avewy, “ the loosening ;” 
TO Every yphuata, “ the having money.” 

3. The infinitive in Greek is governed by adjectives; 
and denotes the respect in which the idea of the adjective 
is to be applied ;' as, ixavot TépTelyv daivovtat, “ they ap- 
pear calculated to delight ;” ob Oetvdg éott Aéyety, GAN’ ad- 

1. This is imitated in Latin by the poets; as, zdoneus delectare, utilis 


facere. In prose, however, the gerund with a preposition must be ¢m- 
ployed; as, zdoneus ad delectandum, &c. 
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bvartog ovyay, “ke is not able in speaking, but unable to keep 


silent.” 
4. The infinitive is used with @ore, more rarely with wc, 


to express the consequence of an event indicated by the 
leading verb ; as, dtAotywoTatoc Hv 6 Kupos, Bote TavTA 
oroueivae Tov eErrarvetoOa Evena, “ Cyrus was very ambi- 
tious, so as to endure all things for the sake of being praised.” 

5. The infinitive is frequently used, in short intermediate 
propositions, sometimes with, sometimes without we, to in- 
dicate an aim, or else to qualify what precedes; as, we 
Erog eitreiv, “so to speak;” aTtA@c eitety, “ to speak plain- 
ly ;” bo0v éué cidévat, “as far as I know;” épot doxety, 
“as appears to me.” 

6. ‘The nominative, and not the accusative, is put with 
the infinitive whenever the reference is to the same per- 
son that forms the subject of the leading verb ;' as, é@ao- 
kev elvat Aréc¢ vidg, “he said he was the son of Jupiter ;” 
Erretoa avtoue eivat Yedc, ‘I persuaded them that I was a 
god.” 

7. The genitive and dative sometimes follow the infini- 
tive by a species of attraction; as, édéovTo abtov eivat 
mpoOvjou, “ they besought him to be zealous ;” d6¢ pot pav- 
vat a&lw, “ grant unto me to appear worthy.” 

8. The infinitive elvaz, with and without an article, is 
put absolutely with adjectives, adverbs, or prepositions, 
with their case; as, €x@v eivat, “ willingly ;” 76 obprray 
elvat, “ generally ;” T6 ev Thuepov eivat, “ to-day at least ;” 
70 KaTa TOUTO Elvat, “ with respect to this.” 

9. The infinitive is frequently put for the imperative, 
particularly in the poets ;? as, Japo@y viv, Aroundec, ent 
Tpoeoor paxeobar, “ taking courage, now, oh Diomede, fight 





1. The accusative, however, is joined with such infinitives whenever 
emphasis is required; as, Kpoico¢ évouile éwitov elvar ravT@v dAbi6- 
tatov, ‘ Cresus thought that he himself was the happiest of all men” 
(Herod. 1, 34). 

2. Some understand, but without any necessity, an ellipsis of some 
verb, such as dpa or doc, in such constructions. 
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against the Trojans ;” ddoxery Murivac opadv, “say that 
thou seest Mycene.” 

10. The infinitive of the present, future, and aorists, but 
more particularly of the future, when preceded by the verb 
péAAw, expresses the future, and answers to the future par- 
ticiple active in Latin with the verb sum; as, péAAw ypd- 
getv, “I am about to write” (scripturus sum); pedAtow 
ypagey, “ I will be about to write” (scripturus ero); &wéA- 
Anoa ypadbetv, “ I was about to write” (scripturus fut). 


PARTICIPLE. 

1. The participle is put after a verb, and in the nomina- 
tive case, when the reference is to some state as existing 
at the time on the part of the subject, or to some action as 
_ being performed by it.’ Thus, oida Svyto¢ dy, “I know 
| that I am amortal ;” paivera 6 vowog jac BAdmTwY, “ the 
law appears to be injuring us ;” navoacbe addtkovrrec, “ cease 
acting wrongfully.” 

2. If, however, the subject belonging to the participle 
stands with the principal verb as a proximate object in the 
accusative, the participle also stands in the accusative ; as, 
of ’AOnvaio: Enavoay avTov oTpatnyovrTa, “ the Athenians 
caused him to cease being a commander ;” ov¢ av Opa Ta 
ayaba rotovytac, “ whomsoever I may see doing the things 
that are good.” ie 

_ 3. If the subject belonging to the participle stands with 
the principal verb as the remote object in the genitive or 
dative, the participle, in like manner, takes the genitive or 
dative ;? as, 7o06unv abtOv olopévwn eivat copwrdtwr, “I 
perceived that they fancied themselves very wise ;” ovdETIOTE 





1. This again is a species of attraction, and proceeds, as in other 
cases, from the circumstance of a dependant proposition having no sub- 
ject of its own. 

2. When a reflexive pronoun stands with the verb, the participle can — 
be put in either of two cases, according as it is referred to the subject 
contained in the verb or pronoun; as, ctvoida guavt@ ooddc wv, ‘I am 
conscious to myself of being wise ;” cavtd ovvaderg¢ adtKodyTi, “ you 
were conscious to yourself of acting wrongfully.” 
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ueteuéAno€é pot oryjoartt, “I never repented of having been 
silent.” 

4. The verb “ to be ashamed” takes the participle when 
the action of which one is ashamed is performed ; the in- 
finitive when the action is declined through shame ; as, 
aiovovowa trorjoac, “ I am ashamed to have done it ;” aio- 
xbvouat Epecbat, “ I am ashamed to ask.” 

5. The verbs “ to commence,” “ to begin,” take the parti- 
ciple when the assigned state has already begun to take 
place ; the infinitive when it is just about to take place; as, 
O yEluav jpsato yevomuevoc, “the winter was come on;” 6 
KEUOY ipVyETo ylyvecOat, “ the winter was beginning to come 
on” (i. e., it approached, but was not yet arrived). 

6. The verbs “to hear” and ‘to learn” take the parti- 
ciple when a fact is adduced which we perceive with our 
own ears; the infinitive when something is assigned which 
we hear from the narration of others; as, 7xovoa Tov An- 
poobévn Aéyouta, “ I heard Demosthenes speak ;” axovw Tov 
Anuoobéevn Asyev, “ I hear (i. e., lam told) that Demosthe- 
nes says.” 5 

7. The verb daivecOa: takes the participle in the signi- 
fication “to be evident,” “to be manifest ;” but the infinitive 
in the signification ‘‘ to seem,” “to have the appearance ;” 
as, €paiveto KAaiely, “he was just as though he wept ;” é- 
aiveto KAaiwy, ‘ he evidently wept.” 

8. Verbs signifying ‘‘ to declare,” “to announce,” “to 
show,” take the participle when something is announced or 
shown as a fact; but the infinitive when it is assigned 
that something may or is said tobe. Thus, dmnyyéAAeto 
Tlotidata ToAtopkovpévn, “ Potidea was announced to bein @ 
state of siege” (when it is certain that it is besieged) ; d7r- 
nyyérreto Woridaa toAtopKetobat, ‘‘ Potidea was reported 
to be in a state of siege” (when intelligence is given merely 
resting on report). ; 

_ 9. To some verbs which merely express subordinate 
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| Ervyoy trapévres, “ they chanced to be present 
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definitions of an action, the Greeks add the participle of the 
verb which expresses the principal action. Such verbs 


are Tvyxdvo, Aav0dvo, d0dvw, diatedéw, S&c., which, in 


translation, are sometimes rendered by adverbs.’ Thus, 
” &habev eb- 
epyeTav, “he conferred kindnesses secretly ;” pGavet Toor, 


|“ he does it before another ;” dvatetédexa devywr, “ I have 


always avoided.” 
10. The participle in intermediate propositions is either 


explanatory, and is then expressed by the relative who, 


which ; or, 2. it denotes relations of time, and is expressed 


_by the English particles when, while, after, &c.; or, 3. it 


denotes relations of cause, like the particles because, since, 


| as; or, 4. it expresses condition, like the particles #f, al- 


though. Thus, yaderdéy éote Aéyelv Tpo¢ yaotépa, Ta 


(OvK Exovoay, “it is adifficult thing to speak to a stomach 
which has no ears ;” advvatoy TOAAG TEexVamEvoy GvOpwTOY 
TavtTa Kadoc TotEty, “ it is impossible for a man when try- 
ing many things to do all well ;” ddtxet Xwxpatne ov vopi- 
Cav Seodvc eivat, “ Socrates violates the laws, because he does 
not think that there are any gods ;” dévdpa pév tunbévta 
Taxéws pveTtat, “ ES sige? lopped of their branches, 


quickly grow again.” 
11. A participle and verb are if be translated as two 
verbs with the copulative conjunction ; as, T7v oikiay mpl- 


dwevoc amnabe, “ he bought the house and departed.” 


12. A participle, with a substantive, &c., whose case 


depends on no other word, is put in the genitive absolute ;? 


1. With a participle ruyydvw signifies forte ; AavOavea, clam or impru- 
dens; and ¢6avo, pre. ‘The primitive meaning of d@dvo is “‘ to get be- 


forehand,” ‘to get the start of.” The verb tvyydvw is often used in 


the manner indicated by the rule, when it is impossible to be expressed 
in translation. For the Greeks, in order to designate the absence of hu- 
man intention and will, very frequently join it with those verbs also which, 
without it, express a mere occurrence of nature or of chance; as, étuyve 
Savor, “ he was dead ;” tvyxavovow éyovrec, ‘ they have.” 

2. Ifa longer historical period is to be assigned by this genitive, the 
preposition éré is usually added ; as, émt Kupov BaciAetvortoc, “ under 
the reign of Cyrus,” i. e., as long as Cyrus reigned. 
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as, éxeivov eimévroc, mévtec éoiywr, “he having spoken, all 
were silent.” 

13. As the dative also is frequently used in Greek for 
definitions of time, and to assign the cause, datives absolute 
also occur, though much more rarely than the genitive ;' 
as, TEpllovTe TO EviavTa, ‘‘as the year came to a close ;” 


eipyouevorc abroic tTy¢ Yadacone, “ they being cut off from 


the sea.” 

14. Accusatives absolute stand in Greek only in those 
cases where, in relating another’s actions, the narrator as- 
signs by conjecture the motive which influenced the agent. 
The participle is then accompanied by the particles og, 
are, HoTEp, or we Gv, and the use of the accusative must 
be explained elliptically, as dependant upon a verb “ to 
suppose,” ‘to believe,” “ to imagine,” which is indicated in 
the particles ac, d&c.; as, nUyEeTo POG TOG VEovsG aTABG 
Tayaba Oiddvat, wc TOE Beovs KaAALOTAa EiddTaG, OTOL 
ayaba got, “he prayed the gods simply to give him the 


things that were good, since (in his belief) the gods know 


best what things are good.” 
15. If inan intermediate proposition one of the relations, 
which are otherwise designated by genitives absolute, is to 


be expressed by the participle of an impersonal verb, this 


participle then stands in its absolute form, as a nominative 
absolute? Thus, dvd ti pévece, Sov amévar ; “ why do you 
remain, when it is allowed you to depart?” 6 0° éuoc Taig 
Barer, ovdév déov, KatabdAde Tov apKTor, “ but my son, 


having thrown, what ought not to have been done, strikes down 


the boar.” 


1. Care must, however, be taken net to consider passages of ancient 
authors as proofs of this usage, where the dative can by any means be 
explained in a dependant sense. 

2. The nominative absolute is also used in impersonal phrases formed 
with éoré and a neuter adjective, where a participial construction enters ; 
as, OiKaloy ov, it being just ;” advvatoy bv, “as it is impossible.” 


as 
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PROSODY. 


1. Prosopy (7poowdia), in its common acceptation at the 
present day, treats of the quantity of syllables, or the time 
occupied in pronouncing them. 

2. In the ancient grammarians, Tpoowdéa applies also to 
accent and breathings. ! 

3. The vowels ¢ and 0 are short by nature; n and @ are 
long by nature; and a, t, v, are termed doubtful. 

4, When a vowel is said to be short by nature, the mean- 
ing is, that it is short by its natural pronunciation, being 
equivalent merely to one short time. On the other hand, 
a vowel long by nature is long by its natural pronunciation, 
being equal to two short times. ‘Thus 7 is equivalent to ee, 
‘and @ to 00. 

5. Hence it follows, that the short vowel ¢ has 7 for its 
~ corresponding long one; and the short vowel o, in like 
manner, has w for its long. But in the case of a, 1, v, there 
is no distinct mark or letter by which the eye can tell at 
the instant whether these vowels are long or short, and 
hence they are called doubéful. 

6. It must be carefully borne in mind, however, that, by 
actual usage, every syllable in any particular case always 
has a definite quantity, either long or short; and that, when 
we speak of doubtful syllables, we do not mean that they 
have anything doubtful in their nature, or wavering between 
long and short as regards the same word ; but only that they 
have no corresponding long or short marks by which the 
eye can detect their quantity at a glance. 


1. For a more enlarged view of this subject, consult the author’s larger 
work on Greek Prosody. 
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7. The quantity of syllables is determined by various — 
methods : | 


I. POSITION. 


1. A short or doubtful vowel before two consonants or a _ 
double letter is almost always long; as, oTéAA@, Gupa, Gv- — 
TUYW, THaTECA, Guasa, Ola. / 

2. These two consonants may belong to the same word 
with the vowel; as, Eorepoc, or one of them may belong 
to the same word, and the other to the succeeding word ; 
as, THY auobEV ye, Vea Svyatép Atoc, or both may be found 
at the beginning of the following word ; as, avdpa Svynrov 
E0vTa. 

3. In scanning the dramatic writers, the following excep- 
tions to this rule of position must be carefully noted. 

I. A short vowel before a soft mute (7, x, T), or an as- 
pirate (, x, 9) followed by a liquid, is much rather 
left short than lengthened by the Attic poets. 

II. A short vowel before a middle mute (@, y, 6), followed 
by p, is short in the comic writers, but in tragedy is 
mostly long. 

Ii. A short vowel before a middle mute, followed by — 
any liquid except p, is almost always long. In Eurip- — 
ides such syllables are always long; but in A’schylus, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes, they are sometimes short. 

IV. The tragic writers occasionally leave a vowel short 
before the two liquids py. ; 

4. The epic writers, such as Homer, &c., mostly avoid 
the shortening of syllables before a mute and liquid, and 
employ it chiefly when the word cannot in any other man- 
ner be adapted to the measure. ‘Thus, in the case of such 
forms as Zdkvv0oc, ZéAeva, Xkapavopoc, oxéTTapvoy, &c., a 
preceding short vowel in another word remains short, not- 
withstanding the double consonant Z and the two mutes ox 
following immediately after. 
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II. ONE VOWEL BEFORE ANOTHER. 


1. One vowel before another or before a diphthong is 
generally short, unless lengthened by poetic license or 
some other peculiar cause ; as, ayAdoc, Hépioc. 

2. But the Greek poets, especially the epic, often lengthen 
vowels, even when another follows, by the aid of the arsis ; 
and this takes place not only in doubtful vowels, but also 
in those which are naturally short. 

3. By arsis, which is called by some cesura, is meant the 
stress of the voice that is brought to bear upon a particular 
syllable in each foot during the reciting of a line. In the 
dactyl it falls on the first syllable; in the iambus on the 
last ; and in the trochee again on the first; its place being 
regulated by the long syllable. 

4. The spondee leaves the place of the arsis undeter- 
mined ; and this becomes settled only by the nature of the 
verse in which the spondee is employed. ‘Thus, in dactylic 
and trochaic measure, the arsis falls on the first syllable of 
the spondee ; but in iambic on the last. 

5. The following are instances of lengthening by arsis. 
Thus, dée¢ (Od. 9, 425); nata& Autdpny (Il. 6, 64); dé pE- 
Ainv (Il. 20, 322), &c. 

6. In the epic writers, long vowels and diphthongs are 
mostly short at the end of words when the next word be- 
gins with a vowel;' as, juévyn év BévOecory (II. 1, 358) 
Gup@ suac¢ (Ib. 23) ; dexOai drrotva (Lb. 57). 

7. On the contrary, the long vowel retains its natural 


1. The principle on which this depends is easily explamed. The 9 
in 7évn, for example. is equal to ee, and one of these epsilons being 
supposed to be elided before the initial vowel of the following word, the 
other epsilon remains, of course, short by nature. In other words, the 
fit.el vowel of 7uév7 loses, as it were, a portion of its natural length by 
the sinking of the voice and by the vowel immediately following it. So, 
the w in dude is equivalent to two omicrons, one of which it loses be- 
fore the following vowel, while the other remains short. In like man- 
ner, the diphthong az in dex@az is supposed to lose a vowel. 
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measure when it falls in the arsis of the foot. The follow- 
ing Homeric verse contains examples of both kinds." 


‘Huerép@ évi ofk@, év “Apyei, ruAoOs matpyg. (Ll. 1, 30:) 


III. CONTRACTION. 


1. All contracted syllables are long ; as, ipdc¢ for depos ; 
ddtc for ddtec, &c. 

2. Two vowels forming two syllables are frequently con- 
tracted into one in poetry ; as in ypvoéw (Ll. 1, 15), where 
ew forms a single syllable. ‘This is frequent in the dra- 
matic writers, where the syllables are in different words, 
and is called synizesis ; as, 7 eidévar (Hippol. 1331), where 
the 7 and e are to be pronounced as one syllable; 7 ev- 
yévetav (Eurip. Electr. 1104). 


IV. DIALECT. 

1. The Doric a is long ; ‘as, daua, yuva, Aiveiad. And 
so is the @ in the uncontracted form ao of the genitive; as, 
"Atpeidao. 

2. The Molic a is short ; as, viudd, Torta, Kounra. 

3. In the Ionic dialect @ is generally short in the penult 
of the perfect tenses, such as yeyda ; and always short in 
the third person plural of the passive in atae and dro; as, 
Edtat, Oedunato. 

4. The Ionic third person plural in ao is always long ; 
as, aol, TLOeaor. 

5. The Ionic writers double the o and some other con- 
sonants at pleasure ; a license which the Attic poets never 

1. Here, after one of the vowels has been supposed to be elided, and 
a single short vowel remains, this latter, being in the arsis of the foot, 
receives the stress of the voice, and becomes long again. Thus, in the 
foot p@ Evi, the syllable pw is in the arsis, and hence, though one of the 
omicrons composing the omega is supposed to be cut off before the ini- 
tial vowel of év/, and only a single omicron remains, that omicron is nev- 
ertheless lengthened by the stress of the voice falling upon it. On the 
other hand, in the foot ofxé év, the omega is not in the arsis, and hence, 
after this vowel has lost one of its component omicrons before the next 


word, there is no stress of the voice upon the other omicron, and there- 
fore it remains short. 
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used, either in tragedy or comedy. Thus, in Homer, we 
have ot7Oecow for orjOeow ; ommbtEpoc for OmOTEpOC, dc. 


V. DERIVATION. 

1. Derivatives for the most part follow the quantity of 
the words from which they are derived ; as, vixdw from 
vikn; Ttivaw from tin. 

2. But many derivatives from verbs differ in quantity 
from the present tenses of these verbs, as being immediate- 
__ ly formed from the perfect passive, with a short penult. 
Thus, xpitj¢ and xpiosc, though the verb be kplvw, because 
they are immediately formed from xéxpitat, Kéxptoa.' 


VI. COMPOSITION. 


i. Compound words generally follow the quantity of their 
primitives ; as, dtiyoc¢ from tiw7 ; wvoTdpwy from pvc, gen. 
vo and Tapwv. 

2. The privative a is commonly short; as, depy6¢, Géxwv, 
aSvuoc, but aBdvatoc and axdpatoc are excepted, and, on 
account of the number of short syllables that follow, and 
which would make the words otherwise difficult to employ 
in verse, have the initial a always long. 

3. The particles da, ¢a, apt, ept, and dv¢, are short; as, 
ddpovoc, Sa0eoc, apideixetoc, Epikvdjc, dvoane. 


VII. INCREASE OF NOUNS. 


1. A in the increment of nouns is generally short; as, 
OGua, GTO ; Kpéac, Ato¢ ; veKTap, dpoc; pédav, avoc, Kc. 


Exceptions. 


1. All increments in avo¢ are long except TadAdvoc and 
péAavoc ; as, Titdv, avoc; Ildav, avoc. 


1. In the same way, drarpi6a, from dvétpi6ov, the second aorist of 
diatpibw ; and rapapvy7, from mapépiyov, the second aorist of zapa- 


Wuzu. z 
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2. Allincrements in axoc, from nominatives in a€ pure, are 

long; as, olaé, Gkoc ; pvas, dkoc; pAvak, Gkoc, Kc. 

3. A is long in the dative plural of nouns, &c., that have 

a long penult in the genitive singular; as, yiyac, av- 
TOC, GoL; TUWac, avToc, dor, &c. But those that are 
syncopated in the singular have the a short; as, av- 
dpaot, tatpac, Kc. 

2. I is short in the increment of neuter nouns ; as, péAz, 
ivo¢; and in masculines and feminines which have the 
genitive in 1o¢, Ldo¢, or tTOG ; as, TOALG, Loc ; Epic, Loc ; 
xaplc, troc. But dric, Barbic, kapic, kvnuic, oppayic, and 
several others, are excepted. 

3. I is long in the increment of masculine and feminine 


nouns which have two terminations in the nominative ; as, 


deAdic or deAdiv, tvoc ; dKtic or dkTiV, Ivoc. 

4, I is also long in the increment of monosyllables ; as, 
Div, Yivoc ; ic, Wo; Aic, Alt6¢; excepting, however, Tic, 
Tivoc; and Aic, Atéc. 

5. Lis also long in nouns in ce, fO0¢ ; wp, imog; 1é, tyoc; 
and vs, Ikoc; as, opvic, WOo¢; tétTLE, Tyo¢ ; edoTLE, Tyo 
(“a lash”); oivté, tkoc. Homer, however, has Opjikec 
always short. 

6. But ¢ is generally short in nouns in ew), toc; and 4é, 
txog ; as, yépvirp, toc; Opis, tplyoc ; waorrg, tyoc, “a gum.” 

7. Y is short in the increment of monosyllables in ve, 
VOC; as, Opuc, dpvoc ; mvG, UvOc. 

8. Y is also short in the increment of neuters in v; as, 
Odkpv, voc ; and in the increment of masculines and femi- 
nines in v¢ and vp; as, véxve, voc; tAvc¢, iAvoc ; lyOvc, 
ixGvoc¢ ; and also in the neuter noun Tp, Tvpéc. But da- 
Ove, vdoc and Kwutc, vOoc, must be excepted. 

9. Y is generally short in the increment of nouns in vé 
and uy; as, ovvé, vyo¢ ; XdAvy, v6oc; except doidvé, 
VKOC ; KOKKVE, VOC ; KHPvE, VKOG; KLE, DKOG ; yb, DTrOC ; 
ypvw, vmoc ; while Bé6pvé has either dxoc or Koc. 
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10. Nouns of two terminations, in v¢ and vy, have v long 
in the increment; as, ®dpkve, or Pépkvy, Dvoc. 


VIII. INCREASE OF VERBS. 

1. The quantity of the penult in the present and imper- 
fect remains the same through all the voices and moods; as, 
Kplvw, Expivov, Kpive, KpLVOLUL, KPLV@, KpLVELY, KpLYWwY, Kpi- 
vowat, Explvouny, Kptvov, &c. 

2. Most tenses have the same quantity in the penult as 
those from which they are formed ; as, étvT0v, TUTTO, ETv- 
THY, TUTHOOMaL, TETUTIA, ETETUTELY. 

3. Verbs in déw, i0, and vw, are made chen? in the fu- 
ture ; as, ap7d¢w, dow; vouicw, low; KAvGw, KAVOW. 

4. Verbs in adm, where dw is preceded by a vowel, and 
all verbs in pdw, have the penult of the future long; as, édw, 
EGoW ; 6p, Gow; Opdw, Gow. 

_ §. Verbs in dw, when preceded by a consonant other 
than p, have the penult of the future short ; as, omdw, dow; 
VEAGW, AW. 

6. Liquid verbs, or those ending in Aw, pw, VW, po, 
shorten the penult of the future, but in the first aorist active 
they invariably take either a long vowel or a diphthong; as, 
VAAAW, BAAG, EOnAA; TEAAW, TEAD, ETELAA; Haivw, Pavd, 
Epnva ; dapOive, dapOvva, eddpOvva. 

7. Verbs in iw, not proceeding from roots in ¢w, are made 
long in the future; as, KvAiwW, low; Koviw, tow. But éo0iw 
has the z everywhere short. 

8. Dissyllabic verbs in vw are for the most part long in 
the future and aorists ; as, dUw, dvow, Edvoa ; TPUW, TPIGY, 
Etpvoa. Except ttt, TTv0w, EmTVOE ; KW, KVOW, Ekvoa; 





and one or two others. 

9. Polysyllabic verbs in dw, in the same manner, are for 
the most part long in the penult of the future and aorist; as, 
ioyiw, ioxiow, toyvoa; daxpbw, dakpvow, Edakpvoa. 

Y 2 
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10. But polysyllables in vw are for the most part short ; 
aS, GVUW, GVVOW ; APVW, GpvOW ; aPvW, apvow. 

11. Verbs in vw, which have lengthened forms in vue, 
for the most part shorten the doubtful vowel ; as, detxvve, 
édeikvvov ; juyvow, éuiyvvov. ‘The verbs @vw and dvw 
are not exceptions to this rule, since they do not furnish 
complete forms in vue, but only in the second aorist. 

12. Polysyllables in vue have the v everywhere short, 
except in the singular number of the present tense active, 
and the third person plural of the same tense and voice ; as, 
Cevyvopl, Cevyvvel ; but Sevyvbper, Sevyvite, Sevyvuvat, 
&ec. 

13. On the other hand, dissyllables in wwe have the v 
everywhere long ; as, dv@:, dvvar, édite, &c. 

14. The penult of the second future and second aorist 
is always short; as, ddu@, Aa00, Kpv6a, Aino ; éEdapor, 
éAabov, Expvbov, Atwov. With the single exception of the 
verb wAjoow, which, in the epic dialect, retams the long 
vowel in the penult; as, émAnjyov, émAnynv. 

15. The third person plural in aov, and the feminine par- 
ticiple in aoa, are always long; as, AeAoinaor, Kexpvdaot, 
iorao.; Towaoa, ypaypaca, &c. 

16. The augment, which, in verbs beginning with v or 4, 
consists merely in lengthening this vowel, makes, of course, 
the initial syllable of the historical tenses long ; as, [keTevw, 
[KETEVOV, LKETEVOG. 

17. The doubtful vowel in the penult of the perfect ac- 
tive strictly follows the measure of the root in the present. 
Hence the middle syllable is short in most forms which 
have a in the present; as, ypadw, yéypada ; but it fluctu- 
ates in those with z and v; as, Tpl6w, TéTpida, but pinta, 
Eppipa ; and again, KUTTW, Kexvoa ; but KpiTTTW, KEKpUOA. 

18. The perfect middle, with the exception of those which 
have a inthe root, and change it into o (as Tpédw, ETpador, 
tétpoba), has usually a long vowel in the penult ; as, ayo, 
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“T break,” perfect middle gaya. So avdavw, éada; Kpd- 
Cw, Kéxpaya ; piryéw, Epplya; Tpisw, TéTPLya; Ppicow, Té- 
dpixa, &c. But rédpdda and some others are found short, 
and, in old forms, the first vowel was shortened by position 
after rejecting the intermediate consonant; as, Gé6daa, ye- 
yaa, detdta, TEdva. 

19. Perfects with what is called the Attic reduplication 
have usually, in polysyllabic verbs, a short vowel in the pe- 
nult ; as, dAcigw, adAnrida; dptoow, dpwpvya, &c. Still, 
however, in Ionic poets, forms of this kind are occasionally 
lengthened ; as, eiAjAovOa, dreuvjqwone (11. 22, 491). 

20. When a is inserted in the third person plural of the 
perfect or pluperfect, or of the optative, it is always short ; 
as, Opwpévaro, KeKAidtaL, TeLBoidto, &c. 

21. ‘The reduplication before the root of verbs in pc is 
short; as, TiOnuc, dtdwpe. 

22. In verbs in ps the ais always short; as, loratoy, 
toraev, &c. Except in the third person plural in ao, 
and in the masculine and feminine participles ; as, tordot, 
iotac, iotdoa. 


IX. DOUBTFUL VOWEL IN THE PENULT. 
As a general rule, it may be laid down that a doubtful 
vowel in the penult of Greek words is generally short. 
Some particular exceptions, however, will here be noted." 


I. Long a in the penult. 

1. In @fp and compounds ; ItoAevdic, Avedwy, Mayadwr, 
Tlocerdawyv, and the like; Ad@éc and derivatives ; vaéc, 
aig, and compounds ; and in verbs in dw, when dw is 
preceded by an ¢ or the letter p; as, aw, Tepdw, dpaw, 
with their compounds. Still, however, there are sev- 
eral exceptions ; as, KUKGH), TLNAW, EpvOplaw, perdlaw, 
oLyaw, o1wT aw, &c., in which dw is not preceded by 
an € or the letter p. 


1. These exceptions are noted more fully in the larger Prosody. 
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2. In ixavw and compounds. So, also, in kuyavw and 
~0avw with Homer and the epic poets, but xuyavw 
and d0davw in the Attic tragic writers. 

3. In all derivatives from verbs in d@ pure and paw; as, 
Veda, Yedowc, Seatbo ; papa, Opaorc, OpaTo¢ ; Lapa, 
idouc, tatpoc, Kc. 

4. In names of nations and proper names; as, ’Aovarn¢, 
Sraptiatyns, Teyeatn¢. And also in the feminines 
formed from them; as, ’Aovatic, Midedtic. Add like- 
wise names of rivers, mountain’s, and islands; as, Ev- 
opatnc, Nidatns, Aeveatnc, &c. But forms of this 
kind proceeding from short roots have the short vowel ; 
as, Aaduatns, Tadatyc, &c. 


I. Long ¢ in the penult. 


1. I in the penultimate is long in Homeric feminines, 
such as depyin, aOvpin, amtotin, &c., where the Attics 
have -apyla, aOvuta, amtotia, &c. But dvia and ka- 
Aia are long in both Homeric and Attic Greek, the 
Homeric form being avin and kadin. Another term, 
kovia (Hom. Kovin), has the penult common in Ho- 
meric Greek, but in the singular more frequently long, 
in the plural always short. In the tragic writers it oc- 
curs thrice, and each time with the penult short. 

2. I is long in proper names in cwv, which shorten the 
vowel in the genitive ; as, “Audlwy, Aodiwy, Ilavdiwy, 
gen. Ilavdiovoc. On the contrary, those remain short 
which take the long vowel in the genitive ; as, Bevxo- 
Aiwy, "Hetiwyv, Oivoriwy, gen. Oivoriwvoc. 

3. Comparatives in ‘wy have the z long in Attic, but short 
elsewhere ; as, yAvKIwy, kaklwy, &e. 

4. Tis long in the penult of verbs in éw, not proceeding 
from roots in ¢@; as, d0lw, ypiw, Tpiw, KvAiw, &e. 
But those which had originally a ¢ im the root are 
short; as, dtiw, waotiw, to which add éo0tw and diw, 
though not from such roots. 








5. 


8. 
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I is long in the penult of verbs in (vw ; as, KAivw, xpi- 
vo, TiVo, opivw, &c. Except tivw and d6ivw, which 
are long in Homer, but short in Attic. 


. I is long in nouns in (77, it7¢, itt¢g ; as, “Agdpodirn, 


"Auditpitn, Owmatiztc, TtoAltns, OTAitn¢, &c. Ex- 
cept, however, xpity¢, and other derivatives from the 
perfect passive with a short penult. 


Ill. Long v in the penult. 


Y is common in the penult of verbs in vw. Some, 
however, occur more frequently with the long penult ; 
as, lovvw, daxpiw, £d0, Siw, Adw; others, again, are 
found more commonly with the short penult ; as, Gpvw, 
APvW, aPTVM, OELKVDW, TANODW, Kc. 


. Y is long in most verbals in va, from verbs in tw ; 


as, Jipa, Kia, Ada, apToua, wnvopa ; except, how- 
ever, épvpua, TAvpA, pvua, “a river,” &c., which are 
invariably short. 


. Y i. long in Bvpoc, “ animus,” and its compounds, 


abvp0¢, pabvpoc, &c. But Svpoc, “ thymus,” has the 
penult short. 


. T is long in the plural cases of the pronoun ov; as, 


DUELS, DUOY, Duly, Duac. 


. Y is long in verbs in dvw; as, evOdvw, dTpiVH, TAD- 


vw, &c., but not in the future; as, evOvva, dTpive. 
When, however, they terminate in éw, the v is short ; 
aS, TAVVEW. 


. ¥ is long in all verbs in vpw ; as, dvPw, GUPW, KPO), 


aBbipw, &c. But, when vpw becomes vpéw, the v is 
short ; as, Kvpéw, wapTipéw, kc. 


. Y before o is almost always long; as, Alovvaog, 


Xpvobc, "Audpvoocs, Kaubvonc, &c. Except verbals 
in Volc; as, Avolc, avvatc, &Kc. 

Y is long in derivatives in vt7p, UTC, and vTIC; as, 
LNVvUTnp, pNvuTyc, TpecbuTnC, TeEecbvTIC 
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9. Y is long in adjectives in vto¢ derived from long 
verbal roots in 0 ; as, dddKpvTos, Pasties ar- 
putoc, &c. 

10. Y is long in verbs in vyw; as, Bpvyw, Tpdyw, and 
their compounds. 

11. Y is long in the following words; woyn, woyoc, 
Eupvyoc, Katapoyo, &e. 


X. DOUBTFUL VOWEL BEFORE THE PENULTIMATE. 


The doubtful vowels before the penultimate are generally 
short. ‘The exceptions to this rule are, however, many in 
number, and are best learned from a prosodial lexicon.’ 


XI. FINAL SYLLABLES. 
I. Final a, av, ap, and ac. 


J. Final a is short; as, tpdzreca, ivd, inndrd, rétupa. 


Fixceptions. 

1. But @ pure is long; as, "AO7Avad, PlAid, ornda; ex- 
cept verbals in tora; as, ~adtpia; and derivatives 
from adjectives in 7¢; as, dA7j0ed; and also téperd, 
KwdELa, Bacided (“a queen”); but Baorreia (“a king- 
dom’) and BaotdAeia (adj. fem. ‘ royal”) have the final 
vowel long. 

2. The Doric a for 7 is long; as, déud, Aiveia ; and 
also the Doric genitive in @ from nominatives in a¢ and 
NG; as, "Avvibac, a; ’AtpEeidnc, a 

3. Words in da and 9a have the a long; as, Baotjvda, 
Anda, SuysaiOa, except dkavOa and 7AL04. 

4. Words ending in pa, not preceded by a diphthong ; 
as, Kapa, TAG, vapa, except dyKipa, yébipa, brvpa, 
Képkvpa, and the perfect middle of verbs in pw; as, 
drepOopa, TETIOpA. 

5. Words ending in pa, with a consonant preceding; as, 


1. They are given in full in the larger Prosody. 
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dypa, TETPA, akéoTpa ; except ododpd, oKoAorévdpa, 
Tavaypa. 

6. All feminines adjectives from masculines in oc, as, 
Otkaia ; except did, wot, id, and pid. 

7. Duals in a, as poved; and vocatives from nouns in 
ac; as, Aiveia; or poetical vocatives of the third de- 
clension ; as, Aaoddpa, TloAvddud. 

8. The accusative in ea, from the genitive (third declen- 
sion) in ewe ; as, II7A€éa, from IInAéwe ; Baordéa, from 
BaotdAéwc ; but, in Homeric Greek, IyAna, from I7- 
Anos ; BaotaAna, from BaotAjoc. 

9. Nouns in e/a, from verbs in ctw; as, mpodyteia, dov- 
A&G. 


iat . ~~ 2? yw ~ id ~ ? 
II. Final av is short ; as, av, waéurrav, Alav, péddv, rotg- 
| oay, Etvpar. 


Exceptions. 


1. Masculines in ay are long ; as, Titav, maa. 

2. The neuter adjective may; and hence the Attics ap- 
pear to have taken occasion to lengthen here and there 
the forms compounded with it; as, dmav, eninay, Tap- 
anav. But nayrav and tpotay are probably every- 
where decidedly short. : 

3. Adverbs in av; as, Aiav, ayav, wépav. On the con- 
trary, 0rTayv and o7dtay follow the quantity of the sim- 
ple av. 

4. Accusatives of the first declension, from a long nom- 
inative ; as, @lAiay, from giAia; Aiveiay, from Alveiac. 
But the accusative in av from a short nominative is 
short ; as, woTtvidy, from moTvia ; TpdteCay, from Tpa- 
ECG. 

5. The Doric genitive plural of the first declension in 
av, formed by contraction, is likewise always long ; 
as, pedtav, vuuday, for pediov, vudwov. So, also, 
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the Doric forms derived from those in 7, or produced 
by contraction ; as, Towwayv, Ilooecdayv, "AAKpav. 


III. Final ap is short ; as, 0vdp, véxTap, pdKdp. 


Exceptions. 


1. Monosyllables in ap are long ; as, Kap, wap. 

2. The adverb yép is properly short ; but before of and 
similar words it very often occurs long in epic lan- 
guage, through the force of the following breathing. 


IV. Final a¢ is long ; as, Alveidc, mac, iwac, pAiac, Tv- 
pac, nas. 


Exceptions. 





Be 





1. Words of the third declension, not forming the genitive a 


in avto¢ ; as, wéAdc, wéyac, Aaumdc, oéAdc, Képac, &c 
But taAde has the final syllable long. 

2. ‘The accusative plural of nouns and participles of the 
third declension ; as, Titavdc, Témtovrac, Troiwevac, 


opévac, &c. (but BacrAéac, from BaotAéa). Theaccu- 


sative plural of the first declension, on the other hand, 
is always long. 

3. Adverbs in a¢ are short ; as, 7éAde, evita aykic. 

4. Acis short in the second person of the different tenses 
which terminate therein ; as, étey&ac, Téy&erdc, oldac, 
AéhoiTvrac, TEPVKAC. 

5. By a license of the Doric dialect, forms in ac, other- 
wise long, are occasionally shortened, and that, too, 
even in accusatives plural of the first declension ; as, 
poipacs (Theocrit. 2, 160); avtde (Id. 3, 2); viudag 
(Id. 4, 29). 


Il. Final 1, ev, and tc. 
I. Final ¢ is short; as, lot, Ott, wéAL, TUTTOVET, TONUT, 


&c. 








ae 
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Exceptions. 

1. But the abridged form xpi (for xpi@7) is long, together 
with the names of letters inz; as, &0, 7, &c. 

2. The paragogic ¢, added by the Attic comic poets and 
orators to certain pronouns and adverbs, is likewise 
long ; as, ovTOOL, vvvt, ovTwol, &c. So the similar ¢ 
in the words 60%, Tavti, devpt, &c. 

3. Adverbs ending in ¢, and formed from nouns, have the 
é either long or short, but more commonly short; such 
as aoyGi, duaxynti, Tavdnul, Tavomari, atovytt, &c. 
But those which refer to nations have the ¢ always 
short; as, ZxvOoTl, ’Apyodtotl, Bapbapioti, &e. 


II. Final cv is short; as, tomTovoly, éptv, madAiv, mOATY, 
mpiv, viv, opiv. 
Exceptions. 
1. Final cv, making Cvog¢ in the genitive, is long; as, pyy- 
ply, intey. 
2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
"as, deAiv (otherwise deAdic), axtiv, ply, tv, Atv. 
_ 8. The datives plural jiv and tpiv, though in several 
instances Sophocles makes 7uiv and dpiv, and the epic 
dialect has also ayptv, vuptv. 





III. Final ve is short; as, di¢, Tpi¢, TOAtc, Tupavrvic, &e. 
Exceptions. 


1. Monosyllabic nouns, and those which have two ter- 
minations for the nominative ; as, t¢, Ac, plc, Kic, deA- 
gic, akTic. 

2. Dissyllables which make the penult of the genitive 
long; as, awic, Badrbic, KAntc, KYnutC, KpNTIC, Opvic, &e. 

3. Polysyllables with two short syllables before the last ; 
as, BaTpayic, KaAaptc, Kavovic, TAcKaptc padavtc, but 
not Baoctiic, ixetic. 

4. Adjectives in c¢, compounded from long forms, are like- 


Z 
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wise long in the final syllable; as, aAuxpyric, Babv- 
Kvnptc, Sc. 


Ill. Final v, vv, vp, and ve. 
I. Final v is short ; as, ov, yovv, yAvKv, daKpv, doTv. 
Exceptions. 

1. The third person singular of the imperfect and second 
aorist of verbs in vu; as édv, Mv; also the second 
person of the imperative in one of its forms ; as, deu- 
KVD, OUVD. 

2. The names of the letters wv, vv, and fictitious words ; 
as, V, Ypv. 

II. Final vy is short; as, ovv, moAvv, Bpadvyv, Cevyvov. 

Exceptions. 
The accusative of nouns which have ve in the nom- 
inative ; as, /Avy, ivOvy, iovvy, dbpvy, pv. 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
as, PopKvy (otherwise PopKvc) ; or Vvoc in the genitive; 
as pooovy. 

3. The first person singular of the imperfect and the sec- 
ond aorist of verbs in vue; as, Epvv, Edvv, edeixvory, 
ECevyvov. 

4. Novy, “now,” is long; but voy, the enclitic, is for the 
most part short. It is long, however, on several oc- 
casions in tragedy, and always long in comedy.' 


III. Final vp is long; as, mvp, padptvp. Yet, in the ob- 
lique cases, these make 7rvpoc, pt ; wapTvpoc, wapTupL. 
IV. Final v¢ is short; as, Babvc, Kopuc, THYVC, TPETbUE, 
Bapvc, d5v¢. 
Exceptions. 
1. Nouns in v¢, which have voc in the genitive ; as, dy- 
Ave, iAvG, LyGi¢, vndvc, oppd¢, TANOvC. 








1. Ellendt, however, Lex. Soph. s. v., maintams that vvy enclitie is 
never long. 
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2. Nouns which have two terminations in the nominative 3; 


as, PdpKvc. 


3. Monosyllables ; as, wvc, ove. 
4. Terminations of verbs in vu; 
person singular present), devxvic¢ (participle), édetK- 


vuc, &c. 


OR EEE: 


as, deixkvv¢ (second 


I. A foot, in metre, is composed of two or more syllables, and is 


either simple or compound. 


II. Of the simple feet four are of two, and eight of three syllables. 
III. There are sixteen compound feet, each of four syllables. 


Le ¢ Pyrthich er 
S73) spondeeas.. 
5= 4 Fambus me 
\, @ LTrochee . 
Tribrach 
2 Molossus .. . 
ivan le Dactyly 0s neide 
Sans A Mapests, <. sy». 
2) Bacchius Na 
“anon yiisecctms Fe 
cS) Amphibrach . . 
Amphimacer . . 


Choriambus . 

Antispast 

Ionic amajore_. 

Tonic a minore . 

Pzon primus 

Pzon secundus 
Pzon tertius 
Pon quartus . 
Epitritus primus . 
Epitritus secundus 
Epitritus tertius 
Epitritus quartus . 
Proceleusmaticus . 
Dispondzus 
Diiambus 

| Ditrocheus 





Sixteen of four syllables. 


Dochmius: ono 


SmmePLeE FEET. 


two short syllables . . 


two long syllables 


one short and one long “ 


66 


one long and one short ‘“ 


three short . . 
three long i BL 


one long ‘and two short « 
two short and one long =“ 
one short and two long = 
two long and one short “ 
one long between two short “ 
one short between two long ‘“ 


CompounD FEET. 


Trochee and lambus . ‘ 
Tambus and Trochee . “ 
Spondee and Pyrrhich. “ 
Pyrrhich and Spondee. “ 
Trochee and Pyrrhich. “ 
Tambus and Pyrrhich .  “ 
Pyrrhich and Trochee .  “ 
Pyrrhich and Tambus . ‘ 
Iambus and Spondee . “* 
Trochee and Spondee . “ 
Spondee and lambus . “ 
Spondee and Trochee . “ 


Two Pyrrhichs 
Two Spondees 
Two lambi . . 
Two Trochees 


Antispast and long syllable “ 


as, O80¢. 


OwmarTa. 
BaoiAsde. 
GVaocel. 
pavTevud. 
Garaood. 
d&oroTHC. 


oOgpoovr”. 
ayapTHud. 
KOOL7TOpa. 
TAEOVEKTIC. 
GoTponroyoc. 
avasioc. 
dvaonud. 
TéeoyEVvIzC. 
GapTonn. 
avdpooovTng. 
evpvobévijg. 
AGbATHpa. 
TOAEULOC. 
ovvoovAEvad. 
EvEOTaTIC. 
Ovoriynui. 


aguapripdray, 
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METRE. 


1. METRE, in its general sense, means an arrangement of syllables 
and feet in verse, according to certain rules; and in this sense it applies 
not only to an entire verse, but to a part of a verse, or any number of 
verses. 

2. But a metre, in a specific sense, means a combination of two feet, 
and sometimes one foot only. 

3 There are nine principal metres; viz., 1. Iambic ; 2. Trochaic ; 
3. Anapestic ; 4. Dactylic ; 5. Choriambic; 6. Antispastic ; 7. Ionic a 
majore ; 8. Ionic a minore; 9. Pzonic. 

4. These names are derived from the feet which prevail in them. 
Each species of verse would seem originally to have been composed of 
those feet solely from which it derives its name; and other feet, equal in 
time, were not admitted until afterward, and then only under certain re- 
strictions. 

5. It must be carefully noted, that two feet make a metre in the iam- 
bic, trochaic, and anapestic measures, but that one foot constitutes a 
metre in all the rest. 

6. When a verse consists of one metre it is called monomefer ; when 
it has two metres, dimeter; three metres, trimeter; four, telrameter ; 
five, pentameter ; six, hexameter ; seven, heptameter. 

7. From what has just been remarked, it follows that, in iambic, tro- 
chaic, and anapestic verse, a monometer consists of two feet ; a dimeler 
of four ; a trimeter of szx, &c.; whereas, in all other kinds of verse, a 
monometer consists of one foot, a dimeter of two, a trimeter of three, &c. 

8. Verses are also denominated acatalectic when complete ; caialectzc 
when they want a syllable at the end ; brachycatalectic when they want 
two syllables at the end: hypercatalectic when they have a syllable over 
at the end ; and acephalous when they want a syllable at the beginning. 

9. The last syllable of a verse is common, except in anapestic and 
greater Ionic measure. 


DACTYLIC MEASURE! 

1. Dactylic hexameter, or heroic verse, is composed of six feet, the 
last of which must be a spondee, while the fifth is almost always a dac- 
tyl. The first four may be either dactyls or spondees, at the option of 
the poet. Thus, 

yaliv Gu | od Kat | wdvtTdv dp | Gpet | 0 ovpave | Ger ve. 


2. Sometimes, in a solemn, majestic, or mournful description, the 


4 ee ee = 
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spendee takes the place of the dactyl in the fifth foot, and the line is 
then called a spondaic one ; as, 
@ Axl | Ad KEAE | at wE AZ | t GIA | wdOH | cdoOai. 

3. A short syllable in the beginning of a foot is often made long in 
epic poetry. ‘The reasonis, that, as the first syllable of the foot was pro- 
nounced with the rising inflection of the voice in heroic verse, so by pro 
nouncing it, when short, with a sharper tone, it was brought nearer in 
sound toa long syllable, by which the deficiency in time was scarcely 
perceived. The following examples show a short cesural syllable made 
long at the beginning of a foot : 

vaviaoyov | é¢ Aiwev | & Kat | tic Bede | Hyeud | vevev. 
div’ Gyxoc | atAy | Tov 6 0 dp | aTpo | otv peve | aivor. 


II. PENTAMETER. 


1. This species of verse consists of two equal portions, each contain- 
ing two feet followed by a long syllable. 
2. The first two feet may be either dactyls or spondees, then comes 
a long syllable, to which succeed two dactyls, followed by another long 
syllable. Thus, 
EpTvAA | Ge Keir | at || tate EAE | Kdvvte | oF. 
TOAUG | Ev 0 Epio | ai || oxGr%¢ & | HOST | iv. 
3. The pause always takes place after the long syllable in the middle 
of the verse, marked by the double line in the two examples just given. 
4. Another, but less correct! mode of scanning pentameters is as fol- 
lows: the first and second feet either a dactyl or spondee, the third al- 
ways a spondee, the fourth and fifth anapests ; as, 


ovTé 100 | Gv apér | Fe od | TE TaAaIO | L5odr7AC. | 
5. A dactylic hexameter and pentameter, alternately succeeding each 
other, form what is called elegiac verse. ‘Thus, 
Kpavat | at Aiba | déc, ti rE | Hedyaré ; | rod Tdady | ddGp ; 
Tic PAGE | GEva | od¢ || EobEoEY | GEAT | 0; 
IJ. IAMBIC MEASURE.! 


1. The only species of iambic verse which we will here consider is 
the trimeter acatalectic, called also senarius, from its containing six feet. 

2. In the trimeter the iambus is admitted into any one of the six 
places; and, when all the feet are thus iambi, the verse is called a pure 
iambic one. 


1. Consult the larger Prosody. 
Z2 
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3. A pure iambic line, however, is not of so frequent occurrence 
- among the tragic writers as what is called a mzzed one, namely, where 
other feet are admitted besides the iambus. 

4. The reason why other feet were allowed to enter appears to have 
been, not only to lessen the difficulty of composing, but in order to re- 
move the monotonous and unpleasing effect of a succession of iambi, 
and also to impart more dignity and elevation to the style. 

5. The feet admissible into this measure, besides the iambus, are the 
spondee, dactyl, anapzst, and tribrach. The rules for their admission 
are as follows : 

1. The spondee is allowed to enter into the wneven places, namely, 
the first, third, and fifth, and into no other. 

2. The dactyl is admitted into the first and third places only. 

3. The anapest is admitted into the first place alone, except in the 
case of a proper name, when it may come into any place but ths 
last, provided the anapest be all contained within the proper name. 

4. The tribrach may come into any place but the last. 

6. The following lines may serve to illustrate some of these laws. 


6 mao | ¢ KAEeiv || 6¢ Odd | trode || KaAOd | LEVEc. || 
adne | orévay || pole Kat | yoote || wAovTiC | Era. || 
pnt’ apor | Gv avr || ot¢ yHv | vt || Evai | riva. || 
Eph | Ey@ || wév Ziv | de of || dF 7 7H | OFGr. || 
TEtapT | ov Imm || GuEdOvT | GréoT || etAEV | waTHp. || 
Liantpoc | Gyn || at Kat | narepa || kara | KTaveiv. || 


7. The double mark in these lines, after every two feet, indicates 
what is called a metre; it having been customary in reciting iambic 
verses to make a short pause after every second foot. Hence the name 
trimeter given to this species of lines, from their containing each three 
of these metres. 


IV. ANAPESTIC MEASURE. 


1. The most common species of anapestic verse is the dimeter. In 
a system of legitimate dimeters each metre should end with a word, and 
the system should end with a catalectic verse called the paroemiac, pre- 
ceded by a monometer acatalectic. 

2. This metre admits indiscriminately the dacty] and spondee for the 
anapest. But an anapest ought not to follow a dactyl, to avoid too 
many short syllables occurring together. 

3. In the catalectic verse, or paroemiac, vyhich closes a system, the 
catalectic syllable should be preceded by an anapest. There are, how- 
ever, some verses in which it is Joined to a spondee. 
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4. The last syllable of a verse in this metre, with the exception of the 
paroemiac, is not common, but subject to the same laws of quantity as if 
_ it was found in any other part of the verse. 


5. The following is a system of anapestic dimeters, closing with a 
paroemiac : 


el yap | pw ind yar, || vépOev | 7 aidod || 
TOD VEKPO [ d&ypovec || ei¢ drEp | avTGr || - 
Taptapov | HKév, || dEouot¢ | GAvToIC || 
dyptac | réAdoGe, || O¢ uA | TE 9F6e, || 
LATE Tic | GAXO¢ || rotow Exe | y7HOez. |] 

vov 0 aif | Epidv || Kiviyw’ | 6 raAae || 
ExOpoic | Extyapr || & wExGvO | G. 
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EXCURSUS A. 
GREEK ALPHABET. 


1. According to tradition, Cadmus brought sixteen letters from Phe- 
nicia into Greece, to which Palamedes, at a subsequent period, added 
four more, namely, 3, &, ¢, y¥; and Simonides, at a still later day, in- 
creased this number by other four, ¢, 7, 1), w. 

2. ‘he meaning of this tradition evidently is, that the Pheenician al- 
phabet was introduced into different parts of Greece in a more or less 
perfect shape ; that some tribes received all the letters, while others 
were content with sixteen; that these last-mentioned tribes, however, 
gradually increased the number of alphabetical characters, by borrowing, 
at two different epochs, certain letters previously used in the more per- 
fect systems of other Grecian communities. 

3. The old sixteen, or primitive Cadmean letters, are supposed to 
have been the following, the v being assigned to its true place as the 
representative of the digamma, and being indicated by the old sign of 
the digamma, namely, F. 


ABYTAEFIKAMNOTIIPST. 


4. A change, however, subsequently took place as regarded the in- 
troduction of Y, which was formed from the Fad, or digamma, by split- 
ting its upper part. This new letter was then placed after the T, while 
the F itself was omitted. 

5. The Ionians first adopted all the twenty-four letters, and of them 
first the Samians, from whom they were received by the Athenians ; but 
it was not till after the Peloponnesian War, in the archonship of Eucli- 
des (B.C. 403), that they were used in public acts. Hence the twenty- 
four letters are called "lwyixd ypdupara, and the old sixteen ’Artixad 
/paupara. 

6. In the most ancient times, according to Pausanias (5, 25), the 
Greeks, like the Orientals, wrote from right to left. They soon began, 
however, to write the first line from the left to the right, in the second 
from the right to the left, and so on alternately. This was called Gov- 
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otpopyddv, from its resembling the mode in which the ox turns with the 
plough. So the laws of Solon were written. But, as early as the time 
of Herodotus, it was the established custom to write from left to right. 


4 


EXCURSUS B. 
DIGAMMA.! 


1. The whole subject of the digamma rests on the following remark- 
able fact. A certain number of words beginning with a vowel, especially 
the pronoun ov, oi; %, and also eidw, gorxa, civeiv, dvag, *IAcoc, oivos, 
oikog, épyov, iooc, €kaoToc, with their derivatives, have in Homer the 
hiatus so often before them, that, leaving these words out of the account, 
the hiatus, which is now so frequent in Homer, becomes extremely rare, 
and, in most of the remaining cases, can be easily and naturally accounted 
for. ‘These same words have also, in comparison with others, an apos- 
trophe very seldom before them; and, moreover, the immediately prece- 
ding long vowels and diphthongs are far less frequently rendered short 
than before other words. 

2. From an attentive examination of the subject, the illustrious Bent- 
ley was led to conclude, that the words before which these deviations 
from the usual rules of prosody took place, although beginning with a 
vowel, must have been pronounced at least, if not written, as if begin- 
ning with a consonant. He recollected that some ancient grammarians 
mentioned a lettér as more particularly used by the ‘Zolians or most an- 
cient Greeks; and that its existence might be traced in the changes 
which some Latin words, derived from the A‘olic Greek, had undergone ; 
as, olvoc, vinum ; ic, vis; olkoc, vicus; 7p, ver. The letter alluded to, 
which, from its form, has the name of digamma or double gamma (F), is 
yet to be seen in some ancient inscriptions and on coins ; and it supplies 
the data for resolving the cases of metrical] difficulty, where the length- 
ening of a short syllable uniformly takes place before particular words. 

3. Let us examine some of the instances which are found at the very 
opening of the Iliad. ’Arpéidn¢ te avas avdpdv (v. 7); ’Ayapéuvove 
qvoave Sued (v. 24); "AmdAAwWVE GvaxTe (v. 36); 6 0 Hle vUKT: EoLKOS 
(v. 47) ; Gapojoac pada, eimé (v. 85). In all these cases, according to 
the practice of the language in the days of Attic purity, the short vowel 
ought to have been elided before avag, 7vdave, &c. But if we write 
Favat, Fnvdave, &c., or fancy the words pronounced wavat, wyvdave, 
wewolkdc, weirré, &c., the difficulty will in a great degree disappear. 





1. Buttmann, Ausf. G-. Sprachl. p 27.—Buttmann's Larger Gr. Gr. p. 28, Reb= 
inson’s trunsl.—Maliby’s Greek Gradus, p. Xi., seq. 
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EXCURSUS C. 
ACCENTS. 


1. In every polysyllabic word, one syllable is to be regarded as the 
fundamental or radical syllable, or, in other words, that which contains 
the principal idea of the word. ‘The rest, on the contrary, which are 
prefixed or appended to the fundamental syllable in the formation of 
words, are, in respect to the idea, of less weight. 

2. The ascendant importance of the fundamental syllable of a word is, 
in every independent language, indicated by a sharpened elevation of the 
voice in its pronunciation ; as, for example, du in duty, or set in beset. 

3. This elevation of the voice in pronouncing one syllable of a word 
is called the tone or accent (mpoowdia, accentus), which can occur only 
once in each word, and of itself is one and the same in all words, namely, 
the acute or elevated accent (mpoowdia ofeta, accentus acutus). As a 
sign for this, use is made of a stroke from right to left (’); as, for exam- 
ple, Adyoc. 

4. In comparison with the accented or elevated syllable, all syllables 
of a word which are not accented must be spoken with a depressed or 
unelevated accent (xpoowdia Bapeia, accentus gravis). ‘This depressed 
or grave accent is represented by an opposite sign, namely, a stroke from 
left to right (\); so that Adyo¢ was in fact Adyoc. But, because every 
syllable of a word which has not the acute accent is necessarily to be 
spoken with the depressed tone, the sign for the grave is not used, but 
these syllables remain unmarked. 

5. As an indication of the proper grave, therefore, is unnecessary, its 
sign is used for another purpose, namely, to mark what is called the 
softened acute at the final syllable of words in a continued discourse, 
and of which mention will presently be made. 

6. If two vowels, the first of which has the acute, the second the 
grave, are united into one sound, this long sound receives a sign, which 
is formed by the union of those two, namely, (’~) or (*~); for which, how- 
ever, a twisted line (") is more conveniently used,! indicating that the 
accent is to be lengthened in the pronunciation (spoowdia repiomwpévn, 
accentus circumflexus) ; as, for example, dijAo¢ for dééAoc, oGua for odoua. 


Position of the Accents. 


In order to accentuate a Greek word correctly, it is necessary, 1. to 
determine the syllable on which the-accent rests; and, 2. to know the 
sign by which, according to the nature of that and the remaining sylla- 


1. In the Porsonian type a semicircular mark is employed ; as, cya. 
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bles of the word, the accent is to be indicated. Concerning these two 
points, we shall here briefly assign what admits of accurate definition. 


I. Determination of the accented syllable. 


1. A Greek word can have its tone or accent only on one of the last 
three syllables. 

2. In simple radical words (that is, those which are formed with a 
definite termination from an existing root, and not derived from a word 
already formed) the accent rests on the radical syllable; thus, root Aey, 
whence Aéyo, “ I say; Aéki¢, “ expression ;” Aoyoc, ‘ speech.” 

3. In words which are derived from others, either by a prefix or an 
appended termination, the accent usually rests on the supplemental part 
(because this, as the sign of distinction from the radical word, defines 
the idea); thus, from Adyog is derived cAoyoe, “ speechless ;” from Kdp- 
moc, ‘fruit,’ come adkaprog, ‘ fruitless,” and evxaproc, “ fruatful ;” 
from Aéyw are derived AeKkToc, ‘* said,” and Aexréoc, “ to be said ;” from 
SHp, ‘an animal,” is derived Snyptov, “a wild beast.” 

4. The nature of the final syllable has a decisive infiuence on the po- 
sition of the accent; namely, if the final syllable of a word be long by 
nature, the accent cannot lie farther towards the beginning of the word 
than on the penultimate syllable. Fora long syllable being equal to two 
short ones, if the accent were placed on the antepenult when the last 
syllable is long by nature, it would be placed, in fact, four places back 
from the end, whereas it can never go farther back than three. 


The following cases, however, are to be noted as exceptions from 
this last rule. 

1. The w which the Attic and Tonic dialects make use of in declen- 
sion for the o of the other dialects has no ii uence on the posi- 
tion of the accent. It is right, therefore, to accentuate imépmAe- 
w¢ (Attic and Ionic for vrépmAeoc) 5 pivdKepwe, ‘ a rhinoceros ;” 
duvvapewc, “of power ;” ’Atpeidew, ‘of Atrides.” 

2. The same exception holds good of the syllables az and oz, as ter- 
minations in declension and conjugation. Hence we properly 
accentuate tparefal, “tables ;” Aéyeta, “it is said ;” tAagot, 
“stags.” ‘The termination of the third person singular of the 
optative, however, again forms an exception to this, and, being 
the result of contraction, is long as regards the accent. We are 
therefore to accentuate éx@épor, not éxdepor, from éxdépw 3 viK7- 
cal, not vikyoal, as the optative of vexdw.! 





1. From these fundamental rules numerous exceptions are found in Greek, which 
are best learned from actual reading and a good lexicon. 


oe 


yr 
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5. Some small words are so unimportant of themselves, that, in dis- 
course, they almost unite their sound with the following word, and, there- 
fore, remain unaccented. ‘These are the forms 6, 7, 0/, ai, of the article, 
besides the prepositions ei¢ or é¢, év or ely, éx or é§ ; the conjunctions 
el, O¢, and the negative ov, odK, oby. These are called drova, * tone- 
less,” or mpoxAttixd, * proclitic.” Some of them, on a change of signi- 
fication or position, receive the acute, namely, 1. the adduced forms of 
the article, when used as pronouns ; 2. c, when it either stands for ov- 
Tw, ‘‘ thus,” ‘* so,” or in the signification ‘‘ as’’ or ‘‘ lke,” is placed after 
the chief word ; as, kakol O¢, ‘as cowards” or “ coward-like ; 3. ov or 
ovx, when it directly denies, without an additional word, like the Eng- 
lish “‘ no,” or is placed after the word which it negatives. 


II. Sign of the accent according to the nature of the syllables. 


If the syllable on which the tone rests is known, the question then is, 
with what sign it is to be accented. Concerning this the following rules 
obtain : 


1. The acute can stand on each of the last three syllables ; as, Kaxdc, 
“bad; moa, “a. city-;” 
the third syllable from the end only when the last syllable is short by na- 
ture ; thus, dvOporov, avOporw, avOparoic, although the nominative is 


avOpwroc, ‘a man.” But it can stand on 


marked dv@pwroc.! 

2. The circumflex can only stand on a syllable long by nature, and 
only on the final or penultimate syllable, but never on the penultimate 
unless the final syllable is short by nature ; thus, IlepzxAgje, “ Pericles ;” 
Kakow, “of evil ;” y@poc, ‘ space;” Aime, “leave.” On the contrary, 
Aéimety, “to leave ;” yet Aeipat, yGpor, according to rule 2, § 4 of the 
previous head. +” 

3. The mark properly belonging to the grave aecent appears only on 
‘the last syllable of words standing in a continued discourse, as a sign of 
the softened tone of the acute. Thus, avyp, “aman ;” ayadoc, “brave ;” 
but in connected discourse, avyjp ayaboc od detyet, “‘ a brave man fleeth 
not away.” 

4. The intimate connexion of discourse, which would be interrupted 
by the sharpened pronunciation of the acute on the final syllable of a 
word, alone renders necessary the transition of the acute into the grave. 
This change, therefore, must not take place before one of the greater 
signs of interpunction (period and colon); nor even before a comma, 
when it indicates a really distinct member of a proposition. But we 





1. For the double exception tothe rule, that the acute can stand on the antepenult 
Ip gase only of a short final syllable, see ruie 2, (4 of the previous head. 
Aa 
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also use the comma in assigning nearer definitions, and predicates, before 
relatives and before expositive or intentional particles, where evidently 
the internal connexion of the discourse must not be interrupted, and in 
this case, in Greek, the sign of the acute must not be placed on the final 
syllable before the comma. ‘Thus, it is proper to write, 7/. dé, 7v ypjua- 
Ta wToAAd éyn Tic; and, in like manner, of pév dyalol, ot dé Kakoi, be- 
cause here is a perceptible cesura in the discourse ; but maryp, 6¢ édwke, 
and éAeye moAAd, wc, kK. T. 2., because here no abrupt separation of the 
single members of the proposition occurs. 

5. If the third syllable from the end is accented, it always possesses 
the acute. 

6. If the final syllable is accented, it always bears the acute (or, in 
continued discourse, the grave), except when it arises by contraction, or 
forms the genitive and dative of the first two declensions, or belongs, as 
the termination, to adverbs in w¢. Thus, BaorActc, “a king,” but Ba- 
otAei (contracted from BaoiAéi) ; Kakd¢, KaKH, Kakov, Kakovc, but Kakod, 
KQKHC, KAKOU, KAKO, KaKy, KAKOV, Kaxoi¢ (as genitive and dative of the 
first two declensions) ; kax®c, an adverb. 

7. Every dissyllabic word whose penult is long by nature, and followed 
by a short final syllable, is marked with a circumflex on the penult ; as, 
xXpnua, XOpoc, Teixoc, Keiobat. 

8. Words have denominations according to the position of the accent. 
If the final syllable bears the acute, the word is called an oxytone (0&v- 
Tovov), as, for example, xaxoc¢ ; if the circumflex, a perispome (meptonrO- 
pevov), as, Totety ; if the final syllable is unaccented, the word is a bar- 
yton (Gapvtovoy). If the accent rests on the penult as an acute, the 
word is paroxyton (mapogttovor), as, vouog ; if as a circumflex, proper- 
ispome (mpoTeploT@mevov), as, oGua ; and, lastly, if the acute stands on 
- the third syllable from the end, the word is proparorytone (mpomapoév- 
Tovoy), as, avOpwroe. 


Ill. Change of Accents. 


1. If a word possessing an accent experiences such a change, by de: 
clension, or conjugation, or composition, that either the number or meas- 
ure of its syllables is increased, the accent also is usually changed. 
These changes of the accent are of a threefold kind, namely : 


1. The accent remains on the syllable on which it stands, but is itself 
altered, and becomes, 
(A.) An acute from a circumflex; as, cduaroc, from oGua ; xOpov, 
from ypoc ; Keiweba, from Ketobat. 
(B.) A circumflex from an acute ; as, dedye, from gevyo. 
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2. The accent advances towards the end of a word, 

(A.) If the word is increased by the annexation of syllables, so that 
the original accented syllable has more than two syllables between 
it and the end of the word ; as, Gv@pdrocot, from dvOpwroe ; Ge- 
Aéeoot, from BéAocg ; mivévTwy, from rivw; éoTeAdécOny, from 
oTéAho. 

(B.) If the word receives a termination which always or usually 
has the accent; as, Tetv@oc, TeTUdéval, TUTEic, TEeTUUpEVOE, all 
formed from tvmtTw ; Unpdc, from Bijp; Kioc, from kic, &c. 

(C.) If, in the change of a word, the final syllable, which was be- 
fore shert, becomes long; as, dvOparov, from avOpwroc ; érépov, 
from érepo¢; mpayudtwrv, from mpaypya. 

3. The accent is drawn back towards the beginning of a word. ‘This 
takes place, ro 

(A.) If the word receives additions at the beginning, or if the cause 
is removed which held the accent on the penult ; as, ETurroy, 
érurte, from TUnTw ; waideve, from raetw; dptdoc, from didog ; 
civodoc, from 6déc. 

(B.) If, in dissyllabic words, the final syllable, which should bear 
the accent, is dropped on account of a succeeding vowel ; as, ¢7y’ 
éyO for dnut; and m6Ad’ énabov for woAAd; deiv’ étAny for 
detva. 

But prepositions and particles, when the accented final vowel is 
dropped, remain unaccented; as, én’ avrov for éxi; map’ éuot 
for mapa ; GAM eyo for aAdd ; odd’ dAiyov for ovdé. 


IV. Recession of the accent to a preceding word. 


1. Several small words unite themselves so closely, in respect to 
sense, with the preceding word, that they must be blended with it, as it 
were, in pronunciation. For this reason they throw back their accent 
on the preceding word, and hence derive the name of enclztics (uopra 
éyKALTLKG). 

2. Such enclitics are : the indefinite pronoun tic, zi, through all the 
cases ; the oblique cases of the personal pronouns, od or ped, pol, pé, 
cov or cev, coi, oé, ov or é0, and éev, oi, %, piv, viv, obé, chwé, oduir, 
obéwv, odioi or ogioiv, and sdiv, vdéac, opéa ; together with the pres- 
ent indicative of eiui and yi (except the second person singular ei¢ or 
el, “thou art ;” ope, “ thou sayst) ;” and, lastly, the adverbs and _ parti- 
cles 7c, TO, Tol, 7H, Tov, TOOL, mobév, mote, Té, Tol, yé, KE (or Kév), 
Sv, vd (or viv), Ep, pa. 

3. All these words throw back their accent, as acute, on the last syl 
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lable of the preceding word ; but the accentuation of that preceding word 
decides whether this accent must be expressed or not. Concerning this 
point the following rules must be observed : 


(A.) If the preceding word is accented on the last syllable, or is 
marked with the acute on the penult, the enclitic loses its accent 
without farther change of the preceding word; yet it is evident 
that the grave becomes an acute, because, properly, the enclitic 
unites itself immediately to the preceding word, and the accent 
syllable 1s therefore no longer to be considered as standing at the 
eud of a word. Thus, we write dvjp tig (as if it were dvyprtic) ; 
ayaboc Te KaAde TE; GLAG ce; pabyTadv Tivwr, dvdpa Te, didog 
pov. 

But, in the last case, when the preceding word has an acute on the 
penult, dissyllabic enclitics retain their proper accent ; as, 7v 0- 
yog moTé évavtiog optoty. 

(B.) If the preceding word is accented with a circumflex on the pe- 
nult, or an acute on the antepenult, the accent, thrown back 
from the enclitic, stands as an acute on the final syllable; as, 
dvOpurds gate Dvntic ; 0 Kpoioog more éhegev. 

If several enclitics follow one another, the preceding always takes 
the accent of the succeeding, and the last only remains unac- 
cented ; as, ef Tic TLvd dnot mot wapEivat. 

(C.) The enclitic retains its accent (1.) in personal pronouns after 
a preposition ; as, wep oot, tapa ool, mpd¢ o€ ; and, in this case, 
the longer forms of the pronoun of the first person, éwod, éuol, 
éué, must always be used ; as, é& éwov (not éx pov) ; év éuot (not 
éy pot). (2.) In the verb éori (which then draws back its accent 
to the root), when it is used in the emphatic signification “ there 
as,” “* there exists,” “‘2t 1s situated,” or else stands followed by 
an infinitive, for éeors, ‘it 1s possible,” “it 1s permitted,” * one 
can ;” as, for example, Oed¢ gorwv, “ there is a God ;” éotwy ov- 
Tw¢, ‘it is so situated ;’’ toriv idetiv, ‘* one can see.” 


4. From the enclitics adduced under § 2 must yet be distinguished 
the particles dé and &é or Gév, which entirely lose their independence, 
and become incorporated with the preceding word. Strictly considered, 
in annexing these particles to a word, the given rules of inclination ought 
also to be observed. On the contrary, 0é or Gév is usually regarded as 
any other appended termination ; and thus we write ofkoGev, not oixdbev 
(from vixoc). In the particle dé, however, two cases are to be distin- 
guished ; thus, if it is annexed to forms of nouns, it has the same influ- 
ence as every other enclitic, and hence we write oixdvde (from oikog), 
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"Aidécde (from “Aic), déuovde (from Séuoc). But if it is annexed to de- 
monstrative pronouns, the accent of the principal word advances towards 
that of the particle, and passes into the syllable immediately before de ; 
as, Toodcde (from Téc0¢), ToLdode (from Toio¢). And this accent thus 
retains itself regularly through all the cases and forms; consequently we 
write toaqde, Tocoide, Tocovcde 3 but Tocodde, Too@de, TOoRdE, ToGOICdE. 


EXCURSUS D. 


DIALECTS. 


1. Of the primitive language of the Greeks the most traces are left to 
us in their epic poems, the oldest monuments of the language of this 
people. The peculiar mode of speech observed in these is called the 
epic dialect. Its basis formed the old national language of the Greeks, 
which the poet, however, for his own purpose, variously modified and 
enriched. Its principal characteristic is a rhythmical harmony and a 
powerful fulness of tone. 

2. The epic dialect is expressed the most purely and ina perfect form 
in the poems of Homer and Hesiod. The rest formed themselves ac- 
cording to the model of these two, particularly of Homer. The most 
eminent of them are, Theognis and the other gnomic poets, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, the author of the poems extant under the names of Orpheus, 
Quintus Smyrnzus, and Nonnus. 

2. Since the epic language was derived from the stores of the general 
national language, and variously enriched by the poet himself; since, 
moreover, the dialect found in the oldest epic remained in after times 
appropriated to this species of poetry, and thus was continually advanced 
in civilization and culture by new admixtures ; it is natural, therefore, 
that it should not appear as a complete and finished whole, but should 
betray in its single parts many deviations and irregularities. 

4. If the basis of the epic is the old primitive language of the Greeks, 
and the primitive contains all the germes of the subsequent development 
of a language, we may easily conceive how this dialect should evince 
divers traces of all the peculiarities whieh afterward were individually 
cultivated and retained in the single dialects. Thus, in epic occur o- 
lisms, Dorisms, Atticisms, and the like, as fundamental peculiarities of 
the Greek language. But it is erroneous to regard the epic language, 
on that account, as a mixture of all the dialects; as, on the other hand, 
it is wrong to confound it with the Ionic, from the circumstance of its 


having many fundamental peculiarities in common with that dialect. 
Aaz 
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The same obtains of Holisms, Dorisms, Ionisms, and Atticisms in all 
cases where reference is made to them by grammarians and commenta- 
tors. 

5. The Hellenes, who migrated through Thrace into the country after- 
ward called Hellas, were divided into several tribes, whereof two, the 
Dorians and Jonians, chiefly extended themselves. Each of these tribes 
cultivated an independent and peculiar character in language, as well as 
in manners and mode of life, and after their names we denominate the 
two principal dialects the Doric and Jonic. 

6. The Dorians, the most powerful of the Hellenic tribes, preserved 
their dialect, which was widely diffused as the common language in 
Hellas proper and the colonies, pure from foreign intermixture, but did 
little for the particular advancement of their language. Hence the Do- 
ric dialect exhibits the most harshness in its forms of words, and a flat- 
ness of tone from the frequent use of the dull sound A, a peculiarity 
termed in Greek mAarevacuoc. Besides this dialect, the Avolic also was 
formed according to the model of antiquity, and had many peculiarities 
in common with the Doric, whence it was considered as a refined col- 
lateral form of the same, cultivated particularly for the use of the poets. 

7. The Doric and Holic dialects became and continued to be the lan- 
guage of lyric and bucolic poetry. ‘The character of the Doric is most 
purely expressed in the odes of Pindar; while those of Aleeus, Sappho, 
and Corinna exhibit rather the AZolic mode. ‘The Doric is purer in the 
Idyls of Theocritus. In the lyric parts of the Attic tragedies also an ap- 
proach to the sound of the Doric dialect has been preserved. Fragments 
of the Pythagorean philosophy furnish the only specimens of Doric prose. 

8. Besides these, several dialects sprung up in the mouth of the peo- 
ple as individual varieties of the generally-diffused Doric dialect. But 
their peculiar character is, for the most part, known only from insulated 
expressions and short sentences, which are adduced in historians and 
comic poets. ‘The most celebrated and extensive of them are the Laco- 
nian, Beotian, and Thessalian dialects, and, next. to these, the Szczlian. 

9. The Ionians, driven from their settlements by the Dorians, betook 
themselves principally to Attica, and, when that barren country was un- 
able to support the multitude of inhabitants, to the opposite coast of 
Asia. Under the mild climate of Lesser Asia, the form of their language 
became mild and soft, and nearly allied to the epic. Thus was devel- 
oped the onze dialect, the principal characteristic of which is a softness 
of expression, acquired from the frequency of vowels and the solution of 
harsh syllables by interposed sounds. Herodotus and Hippocrates wrote 
in this dialect. 

10. The numerous peculiarities common to the Ionic with the epic 
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dialect have occasioned the latter also to be denominated Ionic ; although 
with this distinction, that the appellation of Old Ionic is given to the epic, 
but to the Ionic that of New Ionic. 

11. The language of the Ionians who remained behind in Attica pro- 
ceeded differently in its formation; and hence arose a new dialect, the 
Attic, which observed an intermediate course between the Doric harsh- 
ness and lonic softness, adopting a perfect rotundity in its forms of 
words, and the greatest pliancy in theirconstruction. The political con- 
sequence and the high pitch of intellectual culture to which Athens ar- 
rived, gave a wide circulation to this dialect, and the considerable num- 
ber of eminent writings which are composed in it, and have been pre- 
served, determine it for the groundwork in the study of the Greek lan- 
guage. 

12. The most celebrated works written in the flourishing period of 
the Attic language and culture are, the historical books of Thucydides, 
the historical and philosophical writings of Xenophon, the philosophical 
books of Plato, and the orations of Demosthenes, A‘schines, Lysias, 
Isocrates, &c., besides the tragedies of A’schylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, and the comedies of Aristophanes. 

13. That peculiarity which the single Grecian states had preserved in 
language and manners disappeared with the general decline of their 
freedom. Athens, however, for a long time continued the chief seat of 
liberal information ; and the Attic dialect, as the purest and most widely 
diffused, became the court language of the now ruling Macedonians, and, 
by degrees, the general language of writing and the people. Hence it 
necessarily followed, that much of the old peculiarity of this dialect was 
sacrificed, and many innovations were introduced in expression and in- 
flexion. This language, formed on the basis of the Attic dialect, is 
comprehended under the name of the common dialect. The authors of 
this period, however, endeavoured to exhibit the Attic dialect pure and 
uncorrupted, according to the early models, although many peculiarities 
of more modern times are interspersed throughout their writings. Hence 
their style has received the appellation of the later Attic. 

14. Writers of this class are, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Pausanias, 
Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Strabo, Dionysius of Hali- 


carnassus, jan, ian, Arrian, &c. 
15. In donia he Greek language was mingled with much for- 
eign alloy ; , thus corrupted, it spread itself, with the extension of 


the Macedonian empire, over other barbaric nations. Hence arose what 
may be denominated the Macedonic dialect. 

16. Alexandrea was a colony of liberal information under the Mace- 
donian rulers. There a circle of learned men assembled together, and 
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made it their chief study to preserve the purity of the genuine Attic dia- 
lect by rejecting all modern accessions, although their style also fell 
short of the ancient models. But the Greek language underwent a pe- 
culiar reformation by the translators of the Old and the authors of the 
New Testament, who designated by Greek expressions things of orien- 
tal conception and application. As this style occurs only in the Scrip- 
tures and some Christian writers, it has been called the eccleszastical di- 
alect, while others have preferred the epithet of Hellenistic! ~~ 

17. By degrees, the old Greek language, under the influence of various 
causes, so far degenerated in the mouth of the people, and was. deformed 
by so much heterogeneous admixture, that it gave rise to the new Greek, © 
which has almost entirely exchanged the primitive character of the old 
for that of the more modern tongues, and still continues, in ancient 
Greece, as the language of the country. 

1. From the Greek é\AnviServ, Whence comes £\\nvictis,-as referring to one who 


speaks after the Greek manner, and, in the present case, to an Oriental trying to 
speak Creel 


THE END. » 
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